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uren v rb at Ghent on the twenty- Book l. 
fourth day of Febrüüry, in the year ote thouſand five - - + 
bundred.” His ther, Philip the Handſome, Archduke Cha v. 
of Auſtria, was the fon of the Emperor Maximilian, and of 

"Mary, the only child of Charles the Bold, the laſt prince of the 
"houſe of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was the ſecond daugh- 
ber of Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile and 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


Book I. nions, than any European Monarch, ſince Charles the Great, had 
* poſſeſſed. Each of his anceſtors had acquired kingdoms or pro- 
8, towards which their proſpect of ſucceſſion Was extremely 
1 The rich poſſeſſions of Mary of Butgundy were deſtined 
for another family, ſhe ech. been contracted by her father 
to the only ſon of Lewis France; but that capricious mo- 
narch, indulging his hatred to her family, choſe rather to ſtrip 
her of part of her territories by force, than to ſecure the 
whole by marriage) and this miſconduct, fatal to his 
poſterity, threw all the Netherlands and Franche Comts into the 
hands of a rival. Iſabella, the daughter of John II. of Caſtile, far 
from having any proſpe&of! that hoble inheritance which ſhe 
tranſmitted to her 33 e the early part of her life in 
obſcuri ans, ted againſt 
Her W I. an oY x66 2 prin Püdhelh 
charged him with i impotence, and 15 queen with adultery; and, 
upon his demiſe, rejecting Joanna, whom the king had uniformly, 
and even on his death- bed, owned to be his lawful daughter, and 
whom an aſſembly of the ſtates had acknowledged to be the a 
og 85 Pigs gen, hey Opligec ber to getire ipto Portugal, an 
— "placed. Habella, on the throne of Caſtile. Ferdinand 'owed 
cCctoyn of Aragon to the unexpected death 'of his elder brother, 
and acquired. the kingdoms of Naples and Sigily, by violating the 
faith, of. xreaties, [and diſregarding the ties of blood. To all theſe 
_kingfdoms,.. Chriſtopher Columbus, by, an effort of genius and. of 


-intrepidity, | he boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful. that./is. recorded in 
the annals of mankind, added a new world, the wealth of yhich 


was one conſiderable ſource of the e and „ ee of the Spa- 


lego 45 niſh mondfchs qo Dat 2ingvs gane To tit oo A 
— - mos anions vio; 0 enn 9 01 nom giti. 
facher ane Don Jonx, the only en of Ferdinand ind labels and their 
1 * eldeſt . the queen of Portugal, being cut off in the 
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flower of youth, all their hopes centered in Joanna and her Book I. 
poſterity. But as her huſband, the Archduke, was a ſtranger to | 
the Spaniards, it was thought expedient to invite him into 
Spain, that by reſiding among them, he might accuſtom him- 
ſelf to their laws. and manners; and it was expected that the 
Cortes, or aſſembly of ſtates, whoſe authority was then ſo great 
in Spain, that no title to the crown was reckoned valid unleſs it 
received their ſanction, would acknowledge his right of ſucceſ- 
fron, together with, that of the Infanta, his wite. Philip and 
Joanna, paſling through France in their way to Spain, were 
entertained --in that kingdom with the utmoſt magnificence. 
The Archduke did homage to Lewis XII. for the earldom of 
Flanders, and took his ſeat as a peer of the realm in the parlia- 
ment of Paris. They were received in Spain with every mark 
of honour that the parental affection, of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
or the reſpect of their ſubjects could deviſe; and their title to 
the crown was ſoon after acknowledged by the Cortes of both 
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1 amidſt theſe VE? appearances of atisfaCtion and joy, Ferdinand 
ſome ſecret uneaſineſs preyed upon the mind of each of theſe Rar.“ 
princes.” T. W and N Der of the Spaniſh be 
fond” of ſociety and pleaſure,” that he ſoon began to exprels a 
defire of returning to his native country; the manners of which 
were more ſuited to his temper. Ferdinand, obſerving the declin- 
ing health of his queen, with whoſe life his right to the govern- 
ment of "Caſtile" muſt ceaſe, eaſily foreſaw, that a prince of 
Philip's" diſpofttion, and” ho already diſcovered an extreme 
impatience. to reign, would never conſent to his retaining any 
degree 4 authority in that kingdom; and the proſpect of this 
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Iſabella's ſol- 
licitude, with 
reſpe to him 
and her 


: daughter. 
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ISABEL beg, with the Fe bel an wn ei 
mne indifference; and neglect with which the: Ardiduke' treated 
her daughter, who was Geſtitute of, all thoſe beauties of perſul, 
and dall ttioſe / atcompliſhmems of mind, which fix the affections 
of an huſband. Her underſtanding, always weak, was often 
diſordered: She doated on Philip wich ſuch ah excefs of childiſi 
anch impertineft fondneſs; as excited di ſguſt rather than affection 
Her jeaouſy, for Which her huſband's behavibur gad her too 
much Gaifſe, s propeftioned to her love and often broke duk 
in the Hoff EXtravagänt actions. Ifabellä, Roh" ſengehe of 
Her defects, could fist Help? pitting ber condition hich! was 


son rendered (altogether Geplerable, by the archAuke's abrupt 


eeſalution;:of ſetting öut in the miädie of winter for Flanders 
and of leaving her in Spain. Ilabella intreated im not to aban- 
don his wife to grief and melancholy, which might prove fatal 
to iba ſhe was near the time of her delivery. 2 con- 
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Were one day to be bjects, belought t him, at Kalt, not to paſs 
through Franee, with. which kingdom he: was then at open war. 


Tulpe, withous, zegarding. either the diQtates, of /humanity,.. or 
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\ From the moment of his departure, Joanna ſunk into a deep 
wand ſullen melancholy *, and while ſhe! was in that ſituation bore 
Ferdinand her ſecond fon, for whom the power of his brother 
Charles afterwards procured the Kingdoms of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and to whom he at laſt tranſmitted the Imperial 


5 
. 


Birth of Fer · 
dinand, after- 
wards Em- 


peror 
ſceptre. Joanna was the only perſon in Spain who diſcovered 


no joy at the birth of this prince. Inſenfible to that, as well 
as to every other pleaſure, ſhe was wholly occupied with the 
thoughts of returning to her huſband ; nor did ſhe, in any de- 
gree, recover tranquillity of mind, till ſhe arrived at Bruſſels next 


Fear”. 


PazLre, Wei Nannen had an interview with 
„Lewis XII. and ſigned a treaty with him, by which he hoped 
that all the differences between France and Spain would be finally 


{ terminated, - But Ferdinand, whoſe affairs, | at that time, were 


extremely profperous in Italy, where the ſuperior genius of 


'Gonfalvo de Cordova, the great captain, "triumphed on every 
voccafion over the arms of France, did not pay the leuſt regard 


to what” his ſon-in-law had concluded, and — on Wanne 


"with greater ardour than ever. 


_ From this time Philip ſeems not to have taken any part in 


e his uf Bpein waiting in quiet, till the death either of 
Ferdinand or of Iſabella ſhould open the way to one. of their 


thrones. The latter of theſe events was not far diſtant. The 
untimely death of her children had made a deep impreſſion 
gon the mind of Iſabella, and ſhe could derive but little con- 
ſalation for the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained either from her daughter 
* whoſe infirmities FP increaſed, or from her ſon- in- 


K T7 bein 255. 
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Jaw, ho no longer preſerved even the appearance of a decent re- 
ſpect towards that unhappy princeſs, her ſpirits and health began 
gradually to decline, and after languiſhing ſome months, . ſhe 
died at Medina del Campo on the twenty: ſixth of November, 
one thouſand five hundred and four. She was no leſs eminent 


for virtue, than for wiſdom and whether we conſider her 
behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or as a mother, ſhe is juſtly 
_ onthe © * the high encomiums beſtowed on her by the Spaniſh 
AUR PEW * betone 15 — he PTY her laſt will, and 
being ſenſible of Joanna's incapacity to aſſume the reigns of govern- 
ment into her on hands, and having no inclination to commit 
them to Philip, with whoſe conduct ſhe was extremely diſſatisfied, 


ſhe appointed Ferdinand regent or adminiſtrator of the affairs 
of Caſtile till her grandſon Charles attained the age of twenty; 
ſuhe bequeathed to him likewiſe one half of the revenues that 
ſhould ariſe from the Indies, together with the grand maſterſhips 


of the three military orders; dignities, that rendered, thoſe who 
poſſeſſed them almoſt independent, and which Iſabella had, for 
that reaſon, annexed t to the crown * But before ſhe ſigned a deed 
, ſo favourable to Ferdinand, ſhe obliged him to ſwear that he 
would not, by a ſecond marriage, or by any other means, endea- 
vour to deprive Joanna ne U e ay * of fucceſſion 
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5 title of King of Caſtile, and commanded — 
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at the ſame time, he aſſumed the character of Regent, in conſe- 
. quence of Iſabella's teſtament, and not long after he prevailed 
on the Cortes of Caſtile to acknowledge his right to that office. 
This, however, he did not procure without difficulty, nor with- 


out diſcovering ſuch ſymptoms of alienation and diſguſt among 


7 
Book I. 
— Fr ome 
Ferdinand ac- 


knowled 
SAD 


1505. 
TheCaſtilians 


the Caſtilians as filled him with great ; uneaſine(s. . The union diſfatisfed. 


of ; Caſtile and Aragon, for almoſt thirty years, had not ſo 
entirely extirpated the ancient and hereditary enmity which 
ſubſiſted between the natives of theſe kingdoms, that the Caſti- 
lian pride could ſubmit, without murmuring, to the government 
of a king of Aragon. Ferdinand's own character, with which 
the Caſtilians were well acquainted, was far from rendering his 
authority deſirable. Suſpicious, diſcerning, ſevere and parſi- 
monious, he was accuſtomed to obſerve the moſt minute actions of 
his ſubjects with a jealous attention, and to reward their higheſt 
ſervices with little liberality; and they were now deprived of 
Ifabella, whoſe gentle qualities, and partiality to her Caſtilian 
ſubjects, often tempered his auſterity, or rendered it tolerable, 
The maxims of his government were eſpecially odious to the 
Grandees; for that artfu! prince, ſenſible of the dangerous 
privileges conferred upon them by the Feudal inſtitutions, had 
endeavoured, by extending the royal juriſdiction, by protecting 
their injured vaſſals, by increaſing the immunities of cities, and 
by other meaſures equally prudent, to curb their exorbitant power 
From all theſe cauſes, a formidable party among the Caſtilians 
united againſt Ferdinand, and though thoſe who compoſed it, had 
not hithe:to. taken any publick itep in oppoſition. to him, he 
plainly. ſaw that, upon the leaſt encouragement from their new 
king they would proceed to the moſt violent extremities. 
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— Non vas there leſs agitation in the Netheriands upon receiving 


e | the accoums of Iſabella's death, and of Ferdinand's having 


' affimed' the government of Caſtile. » Philip was not of 4 tem- 


Sh per tamely to fuffer himſelf to be fupplanted by the unnatural 


— 


2 


ambition af his father-in-law. | If Joanpa's infirmities, and the 
baage of Charles rendered them incapable of government, he, 
as a fiuſband, was the proper guardian of his wife, and as a 
father, the natural tutor of his ſon. Nor was it ſufficient to 
oppole 26 thele juſt rights, and to the inclination of the people 
6 Caſtile, the authority af à teſtament, the genuineneſs of 
which wia perhaps doubtful, and its contents oertainly iniqui- 
tous; N keener edge was added to Philip's reſentment, and 


new vigour infuſed into his councils by the arrival of Don John 


Manuel. He. was Ferdinand's ambaſſador at the Imperial court, 


but upon the firſt notice of Iſabella's death repaired to Bruſſels, 


uttering lůöcmſelf that in the court of a young and liberal prince, 


ne might atthin to powers and honours which he could never hope 


fer in che ſervice of an old and frugal maſter, He had early 
paid court to Philip during his reſidence in Spain, with ſuch 
alßdulxy as entirely gained his confidence; and having been trained 
to buſineſs under Ferdinand, could oppoſe his ſchemes with equal 
abilities, _ r We ie, for which that mo- 
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advice, A were "di atched to require Ferdi- 
N to retire into Aragon, and to reſign the government of 

ile. to thoſe perſons whom Philip” ſhould ' entruſt with it till 
his. "arrival in that Kingdom. Such of the "Caſtilian' nobles 
as had aicccpered any diffatisfaQion with Ferdinand's admini- 


ſtration, were encouraged by every method to oppoſe it. At the 


eres b Zurita Anales de Aragon, tom. vi. p. 13. ; | 
* | 
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ſame time a treaty was concluded with Lewis XII. by: which Philip 
flattered mt that * ſecured the rr een, 
* monarch. 1 

by Ferdinand employed all the arts of addreſs and 
policy, in order to retain the power of which he had got poſſeſſion. 
By means of Chonchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, he entered into 
a private negociation with Joanna, and prevailed on that weak 
princeſs to confirm, by her authority, his right to the regency. But 
tis intrigue did not eſcape the penetrating eye of Don John Ma- 
nuel; Joanna's letter of conſent was intercepted; Conchillos was 
thrown into a dungeon; and ſhe herſelf confined to an apartment 
in the palace, and all her Spaniſh domeſticks ſecluded from her 
preſence". | 


Tus nortification, which the diſcovery of this ſcheme occa 
ſioned to Ferdinand, was much increaſed by his obſerying the pro- 
greſs that Philip's emiſſaries made in Caſtile. Some of the nobles 
retired to their caſtles; others to the towns in which they had in- 
fluence they formed themſelves into confederacies, and began to 
aſſemble their vaſſals. Ferdinand's court was almoſt totally deſert- 
ed ; not a perſon of diſtinction but Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, 
the duke of Alva, and the marquis of Denia, remaining there ; 
while the houſes of Philip's ambaſſadors were daily crowded with 
thoſe of the higheſt rank. 


ExaSPERATED at this univerſal defection, and piqued, per- 
haps, at ſeeing all his ſchemes defeated by a younger politician, 
Ferdinand reſolved, in defiance of the law of nature, and of 
11 to deprive his daughter and W of the crown 


i P, Rea Zurita Anales vi. p. 14 
Vor. II. C of 
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lian nobles. 
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marry, in or- 
der to ex- 
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the throne. 
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Book IL bf Cakile, rather than' renounce the regeney of that kingdom. 


GARY His plan fer accompliſhing 'this was no'leſs bold, than the inten- 


0 exhauſted. Upon meeting with a repulſe 1 in Portugal, 


tion itſelf was wicked. He demanded in marriage Pe, ' the 
ſuppoſed daughter of Henry IV. on the belief of whoſe illegiti- 
| macy, Tabella's right to the crown of Caſtile was founded; and 
by r eviving he claim of this prineels, in oppoſition to which he 
Hmm had formerly led armies, and fought battles, he hoped 
ones more to get poſſelion of the throne of that Kingdom. But 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, in whoſe dominions Joanna reſided, 
being married to one of Ferdinand's daughters by Uabella, 
refuſed his conſent" to that unnatural match; and the unhappy 
priticefs herfelf, having toft, by being long imumured/in a convent, 
all reliſm for the objects of ambition, diſcovered no lels averſion 
to it“. 


Tr reſources, however, of 6 0 nand's 8 i were not 

he turned 
towards France, and ſought in marriage Germaine de Foix, a 
daughter of the viſcount of Narbonne, and of Mary, the liſter of 
Lewis XII. "The war which that monarch bad carried on a againſt 
Ferdinand in Naples, had been ſo unfortunate, that he liſtened 
with Joy to a propoſal, which furniſhed him with an honourable 
pretence of concluding peace : And though | no prince. was ever 
tndfe remarkable than Ferdinand for making all his - paſſions 
bend to the maxims of intereſt, or become ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of ambition, yet © vehement was his reſentment againſt 


+1»+ his ſon- in- law, that in order 0 be revenged of him, by detach- 


ing Lewis, from his intereſt, and in order to gain a chance of 
excluding kim from Ws. hereditary chrone of Aragon, and the 


: + dominions annexed to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain 


* Sandov. Hiſt, of Civil wan in One e Zulu asse de 
Aragon, tom. vi. — 


into 
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into ſeparate: kinggloms, thaugh the. uoion of theſs. was the great. Boas L. 
glory of his geign, and. bed been the chief objeQ.of his ambition, AW, 
he .canſented to reſtore the Neapolitan, nobles of the. French facti- + 

on to thaix poſſeſſions and honours, and, ſubmitted, ta. the ridicule af 


marrring. in an advanged age, a.princaſs.of eigheen 
N 


Tus conclufon of this watch, . deprived wah 45 his 
only ally, and threatened him with the loſs of 0 many king- 
doms, gave a dreadful alarm.to him, and convinced Don John Ma- 
nuel that there vas now a neceſſity of taking other. meaſures with re- 
gard.to. the affairs of Spain „He accordingly, inftru&ted the Fle- 
miſh, ambaſſzdors j in the court of Spain, to teſtify the frong deſire 
which their maſter had of t terminating, all differences between him 
and Ferdinand i in an- amicable manner, and his willingneſs to con- 
ſent to any conditions that would re-eſtabliſh the friendſhip which 
ought to ſubſiſt between a father and a ſon-in-law. Ferdinatd, A treaty be. 
though he had made and broken more treaties than any prince of ve 
of any age, was apt to confide fo far in the ſincerity of other Ful. 
men, as to be always extremely fond of a negociation. He liſten= | 
ed with eagerneſs to theſe declarations, and ſoon concluded a been. 
ty at Salamanca; in which it was ſtipulated, that the govern. Nov. 24. 
ment of Caſtile ſhould be carried on in the joint names of Joanna, 
of Ferdinand, and of Philip; and that the revenues of the crown, 
and the right ＋ conferring offices, ſhould be ſhared between Feidi- 
nand and Philip 'by an equal diviſion'®.” 7 Fa! nn (its; 


Wong V6 


'Normne; however, ras farther from Mp thoughts 1506. 
than to obſerve this treaty; His ſale” iotention in propefilg it Php and 
was do arti Ferdinand, / and tall prevent Hint aun taking any il for Spain. 
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meaſures for obſtruQting his voyage into Spain. It had that effect. 
Ferdinand, ſagacious as he was, did not for ſome time ſuſpect his 
deſign and though when he perceived it, he prevailed on the 
king of France not only to remonſtrate againſt the archduke's 
Journey, but to threaten hoſtilities if he undertook it; though he 
ſolicited the duke of Gueldres to his ſon- in law's domini- 
ons in the Low Countries, Philip and his conſort nevertheleſs ſet 
fail with a numerous fleet, and a good body of land forces. 
They were obliged by a violent tempeſt to take ſhelter in England, 
where e Henry VII, in compliance with Ferdinand's folicit itations, de- 
tained them upwards of three months ©; i at laſt they were per- 


mitted to depart, and after a 4 e Fade Wag "they 
April 28. 5 ir "Tafe 1 at Corunna in Galicia, nor durſt Ferdinand at- 


: 1 W Ei 441 4, T 
ha Had © once intended, to oppſe, their” l ldndivg by force 
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The nobillity; 1 dane wb had been obliged * to con- | 
Oy ceal or to 1 pr fent ents, "now declared , openly i in 
Philip. FAD Fh Philip. From. Fat! corner 0K the Lite om, perſons. 
Ek of ügbeſt rank, | with k. pumerous| retinues of their, vaſlals,, 

$6 07 * 30 their new King, * The , treaty of Salamanca Vas uni- 
3 8 ... . ally condemned, and all : agreed. APE © from, the govern- 
| n 8 by, conſenting do gigain Argen 
Naples from that. crown,, .Silcovered | ſo little concern for its 

true \ intereſts. - Ferdinand, mean while, abandoned by almoſt 

all the Caſtilians, diſconcerted by their revolt and uncertain 

„ becher dhe ſhouldineaccably: relinquiſh his, pœer, or take archs 
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Convinced at laſt, by ſeeing the number and zeal of Philip's Boox L 
adherents daily increaſe, that it was vain to think of reſiſting 4 
fuch a torrent, he conſented by a treaty, to reſign the regency of — 
Caſtile into the hands of Philip, to retire into his hereditary — bod 
dominions of Aragon, and to reſt fatisfied with the maſterſhips retires to 
of the military orders, and that ſhare of the revenue of the — 
Indies, which Iſabella had bequeathed to him. Though an inter- 

view between the princes was no longer neceſſary, it was agreed 

to on both ſides from motives of decency. Philip repaired to 

the place appointed with a ſplendid retinue of the Caſtilian nobles, 

and a conſiderable body of armed men. Ferdinand appeared 

without any pomp, attended by a few followers, mounted on 

mules, and unarmed, On that occaſion don John Manuel had 

the pleaſure of diſplaying before the monarch whom he had de- 

ſerted, the extenſive influence he had acquired over his new maſter ; 

While Ferdinand ſuffered in preſence of his former ſubjects the 

two moſt cruel mortifications which an artful and ambitious prince 

can feel; being at once : over-icached b W hoc 


Wen 
— . 


Nor long after, he retired into Aragon; and hoping that July. 
ſorne: favourable accident would ſoon open the way for his return © 
into Caſtile, be took care to proteſt, though with great ſecrecy, 
that the treaty. concluded with his ſon- ir-law, being extorted by 
force, ought to be deemed void of all obligations. 


1 - Pray, took poſſeſſion of his new auibority with a youthful Philip. and 
Joy. The unhappy Joanna, from whom he derived'it, remained — 


now iedged 
during all theſe conteſts, under the dominion of a deep melan- " — ow 


i Zardta Anales de Ag vi 64 Mar. lib. 28. c. 19, 26. P. Mart. ep. 304, 305, &c. 2 — 
4 Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. p. 68. Ferrer. Hiſt. viii. 290. 


choly; 
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cCholy ſhe was ſeldom allowed, to appear in publick; her father, 
though he had often deſired it, was refuſed. acceſs; to her; and 
Philip's-chief object was to prevail on the Cortes ta declare her 


; iucapable of government, that an undivided, power might. be 


lodged-in. his hands, till his ſan ſhould. attain to full age. But 


| uch was the partial attachment of the Caſtilians to their native 
princeſa, that though Manuel had the addreſs to gain ſome meme 


bers of che Cortes aſſembled at Valladolid, and others were 


Death of 
Philip. _ 
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willing, 10 gratify their, new ſovereign in his firſt requeſt, the 


Heat body of the repreſentatives refuſed their, conſent to a decla- 


ration which. they, thought ſo injurious ta the blood of their mo- 
narchs . They were unanimous, however, in acknowledging 
Joanna and, Philip, N e Wen their ſon Charles 


eee "124 | 10 51111. 


m 1257 21 

| Tais Was almoſt the only REST event during philip 
anita. A. fever, occaſioned by a debauch, put an end to 

his liſe inthe; ctwentyg-cighth; year of his age, not having enjoyed 


the regal dignity which he had dern bh eager in bein Full three 
months. | 


1742 


n hain mobi authority io Caſtile ought of courſe to have 
„ ö ned. by. 4 d diſafter 

n [unexpefted; 25 the. death of ber huſhand completed the dil. 

onder of her underſtandings, and her incapacity for government, 

During all the time of Philip's ſickneſs, no intreaty could pre- 

wi on herz, though. in, the ſixth. month of. her pregnancy, to 

Lesbe bim. far. 3,. moment. . When he expired UE "the did 

not. ſhed one, tear, or utter 4 fogle groan, © Hit ge us flent 
5 nem. 28. c. 23. 
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and ſettled. She continued to watch the dead body with the ſame 
tenderneſs and attention as if it had been alive, and though at 
laft the allowed it to be buried, the ſoon removed it from the 
tomb to her own apartment. There it was laid upon a bed of 
ſtate, in a ſplendid drefs ; and having heard from ſome monk a 
legendary tale of a king who revived after he had been dead 
fourteen years, ſhe kept her eyes almoſt conſtantly fixed on the 
body, waiting for the happy moment of its return to life. Nor 
was this capricions affection for her dead huſband leſs tinctured 
with jealouſy, than that which ſhe had born to him while alive. 


She did not permit any of her female attendants to approach 


the bed on which his corpſe was laid; ſhe would not fuffer any 
woman who did net belong to her family to enter the apart- 
ment; and rather than grant that privilege to a midwife, tho? 
a very aged one had been choſen of purpoſe, - ſhe bore the prin- 


A woman in ſuch a ſtate of mind was little capable of go- 
verning a great kingdom; and Joanna, who made it her ſole 
employment to bewail the loſs, and to pray for the ſoul of her 
huſband, would have thought her attention to public affairs an 


impious neglect of thoſe duties which ſhe owed to him. But 


though ſhe declined aſſuming the adminiſtration herſelf, yet, by 
a ſtrange caprice of jealouſy, ſhe refuſed to commit it to any 
other perſon; and no intreaty of her ſubjects could perſuade her 
to name a regent, or even to ſign ſuch papers as were neceſſary 
for the execution of juſtice, and the ſecurity of the kingdom. 


P. Mart. Ep 36. | 
* Mar. Hiſt. lib. 29. c. 3 & 5. P. Mart. Ep. 318, 324, 328, 332. 
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5 Tux deatk of Philip threw the Caſtilians into the greateſt 


perplexity. It was neceſſary to appoint a regent, both on account. 


andFerdinand of Joanna's frenzy, and the infancy of her ſon; and as there was 


a 


- - 
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not among che nobles, any perſon ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed as to 
be called by. the public voice to that great office, all naturally 
turned their eyes either to Ferdinand, or to the Emperor Maximi- 
lian. The former claimed that dignity as adminiſtrator for his 
daughter, and by virtue of the teſtament of Iſabella; the latter 
thought himſelf the legal guardian of his grandſon, whom, on 
account of his mother's infirmity, he already conſidered as king 
of Caſtile. Thoſe who had lately compelled Ferdinand to reſign 
the government of the kingdom, trembled at the thoughts of his 


being teſtored ſo ſoon to bis former dignity. - They dreaded the 


return of a monarch, not apt to forgive, and who to thoſe defects 
with which they were already acquainted, added that reſentment 
which the remembrance of their behaviour, and reflection upon 
his own diſgrace, muſt naturally have excited. Though none of 


., theſe objections held againſt Maximilian, he was a ſtranger to 


the laws and manners of Caſtile, and deſtitute of troops and 
money to ſupport his pretenſions, nor could his claim be admit- 
ted without ''a public declaration of Joanna's incapacity for 


government, an indignity, to which, ' notwithſtanding the noto- 


riety of her 3 HSC AERO Caltbans would never 
nm ih alu | 


4 N 


* * * eee, e an a few of the RO 
who conſidered themſelves . as moſt obnoxious to Ferdinand's 


diſpleaſure, declared for Maximilian, and offered to ſupport his 
claim with all their intereſt, Maximilian, always enterprizing 
and deciſive in council, though feeble and dilatory in execution, 
eagerly embraced the offer. But a ſeries of ineffectual nego- 
ciations 
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ciations was the only conſequence of this tranſaction. The Em- Book 1. 
peror, as uſual, aſſerted bis right in "hd! epin, promiſed a great 


wu, re, 70S 


A 21 days before the PET of Philip, Ferdinand had ſet out Ferdinandab- 


7117. ſent, on a 


for Naples, that,, by his own 1 preſence, he might put an end, with viſit to his 
kingdom of 


the greater decency, o the vice-royalty of the great captain, Naples. 


270 Xi 


whoſe important, ſeryices, and cautious conduct, did pot ſcreen 
him from "the; fuſpicions- of his jealous maſter. Though an 
aceount of his ſonjn-lay's death. reached, him, at Porto- fino, in 
the. territories f Genoa, he as .O ſallicitoug to, diſcover he 
ſecret intrigues. which he ſuppoſed the great captain to have been 
carrying. any, and 60 eſtabliſh his own, authority on 8 firm. foun- 
dation: in the Neapolitan dominipns, by emoving him from the 
ſupreane.yommand theres, that, rather, than diſcontinue his voyage, 


hexchoſe, 10 leave. Cutie in a fte of Anarchy, and. even to rifgqne, 
by this delay, his obtaining poſſeſſion of the government of that 


kingdom ?. 
Mbit wett e Yr pre 30 ron 


Nori bug Ahe .great/gbilities and — — of his 
adherents, could have prevented the bad effects of. this abſence. 
At the head of + theſe: was Nimenes, archbiſnop of Toledo, who, —— 
though, he had been raiſed to that dignity by Iſabella, contrary Caſtile,chiefly 


to) the inclinztion of Ferdigand, and though he could have no — 


erpectation of enjoying {imuch-<power under his jealous admi- Nintn, 4 
niftration, was 'neverthelefs ſo diſintereſted as to prefer the welfare 007 
of |his:eenntry; before his--own, grandeur,..and to. declare, that 
Caſtile could never be ſo happily: governed as by a prince, whom 
long «Kperietie@} rendered thoroughly acquainted; with its true 
| His zeal 0 bring over bis countrymen, to this opinion, 
induced, bim te Jay, aſide: fornewhat- of his uſual auſterity and 
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haughtideſs. "ne condeſcended, on this "occaſion, to court the 
dilaffected nobles, and employed addreſs, as well as arguments, 
.to perſuade them. Ferdinand ſeconded” his "endeavours with 
great art; and by conceſſions to ſome of the grandees, by pro- 
quiſes to others, and, by letters full of e to all, he 
gained » many of his. wol violent opponents*. And | though many 
cabals were formed, and ſome. 'commotioris « exci ited, yet wi 
Ferdinand, after baving ſettled the affairs of Naples, wiv in 
Caſtile, he entered upon the adminiſtration. without oppoſition. 
Tue prudence * with' which he Wterciſcd his Authority in that 
bes are — the good fortüne by Which he had recovered 
it" By # mbdefare, Vit Reddy adividiftrttion, re from partiality 
and from Teſthtment, le entirely reconciled the Caſtilians to his 
perſon, aud ſecured to them, during the remainder of his life; 
— ne e was confiſtent With the genius 
of the feudal governtitent, — — "a 


vigour gaocntavog ah 10-tofitzRog mgriinierdo: and ©; * K 
ob 
Non was " ene er in W 
kingdoms, the only obligation whieh' the: archduke Charles oed 
to the wiſe regency of his grandfather; he had the- ſatisfaction, 
during that period of ſeeing very i Important acquiſitions added 
to the dominions oer Which he was to reign On the odaſt of 
Bacbary, Oran, and othef congueſtsof fo ſmall value, were 
annexed to the crown of Cuſtile by cardinal Ximenes, who, with 
2 pirit very uncomrmonb an mohk, led n perſon. a numerbus 
army againſt the Moors of that oountry and; With a generoſity 
and magnificence ſtill more ſingular; defrayed the wh expence 
of the expeditibn out of his on revenues White in Burope, 
Ferdinand, under pretences/ both frivalois and umüſt, and by 
artifices tlie moſt ſhameful and treßcherbut, expelled John 
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d' Albert, the lawful; ſovereign, from the throne of Navarre, 
and ſeizing on that kingdom, extended the limits of the Spaniſh 


19 
Book I, 
On 
Acquiſition of 


monarchy from the Pyrenees on the one hand, to the frontiers of Navarre. 


eee — 


"It was not, however, the deſire of aggrandizing the "Archduke, 
which influenced Ferdinand in this, or in any other of his actions. 
He was more apt to conſider that young prince as a rival, who 
might one day wreſt out of his hands the government of Caſtile, 
than as a grandſon, for whoſe behoof he was entruſted with the 
adminiſtration. This jealouſy ſoon begot averſion, and even 
hatred, the ſymptoms of which he was at no pains to conceal. 
Hence proceeded his immoderate joy when his young queen was 
delivered of a fon, whoſe life would have deprived Charles of 
the untimely death of that prince, he diſcovered, for the ſame 
reaſon, an exceſſive ſolicitude to have other children. This 
impatience of his haſtened, in all probability, the acceſſion of 
Charles to the crown of Spain. Ferdinand, in order to procure 
a bleſſing, of which, from his advanced age, and the intempe- 
rance of his youth, he could have little proſpect, had recourſe to 
his phyſicians, and by their preſcription took one of thoſe potions, 
which are ſuppoſed to add vigour to the conſtitution, though 
they more frequently prove fatal to it. This was its effect 
on a frame ſo feeble and exhauſted as that of Ferdinand; and 
though he ſurvived a violent diforder which it at firſt occaſjoned, 
it brought on ſuch an habitual languor and dejection of mind, 
as rendered him averſe from any ſerious attention to public 
affairs, and fond of frivolous amuſements, on which he had net 
hitherto beſtowed much time. Though he now deſpaired of 
having any ſon of his own, his jealouſy of the Archduke did 


e Mat, lib. 30. c. 2. 12. d Zurita Anales de Arag. vi. 347. 
P. Mart. 15 195 22 Arragon, lib. 1. p. 4. 
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Book I. tot dblite, nor could he help viewing bim with that averſion, 
— 


Which prinbes ofteti' bear to their ſucceſſors. 'In' order to gratify 


dis untatural paſiivi/he made a. Mill, ' appointing prince Ferdi- 


will in boar 
of Ferdinand. 


nand, who having been born ucated in Spain, was much 
beloved. by the Spaniards, to be regent of all his kingdoms, till 
the. arrival. of the archduke his brother; and by the ſame deed 
be ſextled 1555 n him the grand-maſterſhip of the three military 
MS Te k former of theſe grants might have put it in his power 
to hav 8 the throne with his Fe ; the latter Joh in 


any, event, have rendered him him al m almoſt independent. 


130! 


{2 PxKb19/a## retaihel 00 the laſt chat jealous love of I! 
Which uns ſo rernarkable through lie whole life. Unwilkng to 
feſigu it, even at the approach of death, he removed continually 
froxm place to place, in ordet to fly- from his diſtemper, or to 
forget it; and though his ſtrength declined every day, none of 
His/attendants/ durſt mention his condition; nor would he admit 
his father confeſſof, who, thought | ſuch filence criminal and 
unchtiſtian, in his preſence. At, laſt: the danger became fo 
imminept, that it could be no. longer concealed, Ferdinand 
received. the, intimation with a decent fortitude; and touched, 
perhaps, with, comnpunction at the injuſtice he had done his 
on, g influenced by the honeſt remonſtrances of Carvajal, 
data and Vargas, his moſt. ancient and faithful counſellors, 
who ſepreſented to him that by inveſting prince Ferdinand with 
the regency, he would ipfallibly entail a civil war on the two 
brothers, and by beſtowing on him the grand maſterſhip of the 
amilizary, orders, would ſtrip the crown of. its pig. ornament 
and chief ſrengih, he. .conſented to, ater bis will in both theſe 
(particulars, In a now deed he leſt, Charles the ſole beir of all 
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Is perſuaded 
3 that his dominiaus,. and allotted, to, prince. Ferdinand, inſtead of. that 


throge of which he thought himſelf almoſt ſecure, an incon- 
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ſiderable eſtabliſhment of fifty thouſand ducats a year*. He died 
a few hours aſter ſigning this will, on the twenty third day of 
January, one thouſand five hundred and ſixteen, 


CHaRLEs, to whom ſuch a noble inheritance deſcended by his 
death, was near the full age of ſixteen. "He had hitherto re- 
fided in the Low Countries, his paternal dominions. Margaret 
of Auſtria, his aunt, and Margaret of York, the ſiſter of 
Edward IV. of England, and widow of Charles the Bold, two 
princeſſes of great virtue and abilities, had the care of forming 


his early youth. Upon the death of his father, Philip, the 


Flemings committed the goyernment of the Low Countries to 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, with the name rather 
than the authority of regent *© Maximilian made choice, of 
William de Croy lord of Chievres to ſuperintend the education 
of the young prince his grandſon . That nobleman poſſeſſed, in 
an eminent degree, the talents which fitted him for ſuch an 
important office, and diſcharged the duties of it with great 
r Under Chievres, Adrian of Utrecht acted as preceptor. 


This 


e Mar. Hiſt. Lib. 30. c. ult. Turita Anales de Arag, vi. 4014. P. Mart. Ep. 56s, 
566. Argenſola Anales de Arag. lib. 1. p. 11, 

t Pontius Heuterus Rerum Auftriacarum, lib. xv. Lov. 1649 lib. 7. c. 2. p. 155. 

& The French hiſtorians, upon the authority of M. de Bellay, Mem. p. II. have 
unanimouſly aſſerted that Philip, by his laſt will, having appointed the King of 
France to have the direction of his ſon's education, Louis XII. with a diſintereſted- 
neſs, ſuitable to the confidence repoſed in him, named Chievres tor that office. 
Even the preſident Henaut has adopted this opinion. Abrege Chron. A. D. 1507. 
Varillas, in his uſual manner, | pretends to have ſeen Philip's teſtament. | PraR. de 
education des Princes, p. 16. But the Spaniſh, German and Flemiſh hiſtotia ne 
concur in contradiQing this aſſertion of the French authors. It appears ſrom Heu- 
terus, a contemporary Flemiſh hiſtorian of great authority, that Louis XII. by con- 
ſenting to the marriage of Germaine de Foix with Ferdinand, had loſt much of that 


confidence which Philip had once placed in him; that this diſguſt was increaſed by 


the French King's giving in marriage to the count of Angoultme his eldeſt daughter, 
whom he had formerly bethrothed to Charles, Heuter Rer. Auſtr. lib. v. 154 ; 


That the French a ſhore time before Philip's death, had violated the peace, which 
ſubſiſted 


* 
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We oo, This preferment, which opened his way to the higheſt dignities 


i 


an Ecelefiaſtic can attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was 
extremely mean; nor to his intereſt, for he was a ſtranger to 
the arts of a court; but to the opinion which his countrymen 
entertained of his learning. He was indeed no inconſiderable 
proficient i in thoſe frivolous ſciences which, during ſeveral centu- 
ries, aſſumed the name of Philoſophy, and publiſhed a com- 
mentary, which was highly eſteemed, upon The Maſter of the 
Sentences, a famous treatiſe of Petrus Lombardus, and conſidered 
at that time, as the ſtandard ſyſtem of metapyſical theology. 
But whatever admiration theſe procured him in an illiterate age, 
it was ſoon found that a man accuſtomed to the retirement of a 
college, unacquainted with the world, and without any tincture 
of taſte or elegance, was by no means qualified for rendering 
ſcience agreeable to a young prince. Charles, accordingly, 
diſcovered an early averſion to learning, and an exceſſive fond- 
neſs for - thoſe violent and martial exerciſes, to excel in which 
was at that time, the chief pride, and almoſt the only ſtudy of 


ſubſiſted 3 them and the Flemings, and Philip had complained of this i injury, 


and was ready to reſent it. Heuter. ibid. All theſe circumſtances render it im- 
probable that Philip, who made his will a few days before he died, Heuter, p. 152, 


 thould commit the education of his ſon to Louis XII. In confirmation of theſe 


plauſible conjectures, poſitive teſtimony can be adduced. It appears from Heuterus, 
that Philip, when he ſet out for Spain, had entruſted Chievres both with the care 


of his ſon's education, and with the government of his dominions in the Low Coun- 


tries Heater. lib. vii. p. 153. That an attempt was made, ſoon after Philip's 
death, to have the Emperor Maximilian appointed regent, during the minority of 
his grandſon, but that being oppoſed, Chievres ſeems to bave continued to diſcharge 
both the offices which Philip bad committed to him, Heut. ibid. 153, 155. That 
in the beginning of the year-1 508, the Flemings invited Maximilian to accept of the 
regency; to which he conſented, and appointed his daughter Margaret, together 
wich a council of Flemings, to exerciſe the wupreme authority, when he himſelf 


. Hould, at any time, be abſent. He likewiſe named Chievres as governor, and 


Adrian of Utrecht as preceptor to his ſon, Heut. ibid. 155, 157. What Heuterus 


relates with reſpect to this matter is confirmed by Moringus in Vita Adriani, 


apud Analecta Caſp. Burmanni de Adriano, cap. 10; by Barlandus, Chronic. 
n . and by Harzus Annal. Brab. vol. ii. 520, Kc. | 
Ny perſons 
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perſons of rank. Chievres encouraged this taſte, either from a 
deſire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too ſlight an 
opinion of the advantage of literary accompliſnments . He 
inſtructed him, however, with great care in the arts of govern- 
ment; he made him ſtudy the hiſtory not only of his own king- 
doms, but of thoſe with which they were connected; he accuſ- 
tomed him, from the time of his aſſuming the government of 
Flanders in the year one thuufand five hundred and fifteen, to 
attend to buſineſs; he perſuaded him to peruſe all papers relating 
to public affairs; to be preſent at the deliberations of his privy- 
counſellors, and to propoſe to them himſelf thoſe matters, con- 
cerning which he required their opinion. From ſuch an 
education, Charles contracted habits of gravity and recollection 


23 
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— 
openin 
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which ſcarce ſuited his time of life. The firſt openings of his 


genius did not indicate that ſuperiority which its maturer age 
diſplayed '. He did not diſcover in his youth that impe- 
tuoſity of ſpirit which commonly uſhers in an active and enter- 
prizing manhood. Nor did his early obſequiouſneſs to Chievres, 
and his other favourites, promiſe that capacious and deciſive 
judgment, which afterwards directed the affairs of one half of 
Europe. But his ſubjects, dazzled with the external aecompliſn- 
ments of a graceful figure and manly addreſs, and viewing his 
character with that partiality which is always ſhown to princes 
during their youth, entertained ſanguine hopes of his adding 
luſtre to thoſe crowns Dn deſcended ee hp 
Ferdinand | yp ods 


Tus kingdoms of "REAP as is erden nee which, I 
have given of their nes an, were, at that, time, in a 


« Jovi Vita Adriani, p. 91. Struvii Corpus, Um. Gen ü. 967. 13 Heuter. 
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fitoation, which tequirtd an adminiſtration, no leſs vigorous than 
prudent. The feudal inſtitutions which had been introduced into 
all its different province: by the Gochs, the Suevi, and the Van- 
Gals, fubfifted in great force. "The nobles, who were powerful 
and warlike, Had long poſſeſſed all the exorbitant privileges, which 
wels aftinutions betten it thei? order; © The citics is Spain were 
Hors Hürtterous and mote coſfidterable; than" the genius of Fenda) 
Sbvetithebt, naturally an enemy to comtherce; and to regu- 
tir police, Ktined to admit. The perſonal rights, and political 
Aches; wier the inhabitants bf 'thefe' cities had acquired, 
were extenffbe. The roydl/prerogative eireumſoribed by the pri- 


bneges of che böbility, and by the pretenfions of the people, was 


confined within very narrow limits. Under - ſach a form of g- 
berntnent, the prineiples of diſcord were many; the bond of union 
Ws ertretnely feeble; and Spain felt not only all the iniconveni- 
etleies öetäſtöned by the defects in the feudal ſyſtem, but was 
e 
men. 64 Aten apribeln 4 


eh bes, ige 36, ee, 234l3 


— dig admeiniliritionof Ferdinand, no eee 
motid ie ag rrue, had ariſen in Spain. His ſuperior abilities epa 
bied him to reſtrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to moderate 
de jenlouſy of the S; and by the wiſdom. of his domeſtic 
goverment, by: the ſagacit With which he conducted his foreign 


vperatiuns, und by he opinion that his: ſubjects entertained of both, 
he preſerved among them a degree of tranquillity, greater than 


was natural to a conſtitution, in which the ſeeds of diſorder 


Were .o "copionlly" mingled. /» But,: by the death of Ferdinand, 

theſe Feſtraiiits were at once withdrawn; and faction and diſcon- 

dent, from N long repreſſed, were ready to break out with fier- 
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In order to prevent theſe evils, Ferdinand had in his laſt will Book I 
taken a moſt prudent precaution, by appointing cardinal Ferdinad 


Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, to be ſole regent of Caſtile, till 


the arrival of his grandſon in Spain. The ſingular character of — Re 


this man, and the extraordinary qualities which marked. him out 


for that office, at ſuch a juncture, merit a particular deſcription. 
He was deſcended of an honourable, not. of a, wealthy family ; 
and the, circumſtances of his parents, as well as his own incling- 
tions, having determined him to enter into the church, he early 
obtained benefices of great value, and which placed him in the 
way of the higheſt preferment. All theſe, however, he renounced: 
at once; and after undergoing a very ſevere noviciate, aſſumed. 
the habit of St. Francis in a monaſtery of Obſervantine friars, one 
of the. moſt rigid orders in the Romiſh Church. There he ſoon 
became eminent for his uncommon auſterity. of manners, and. 
for thoſe exceſſes of ſuperſtitious devotion, which are the proper. 
characteriſtics of the monaſtic life. But notwithſtanding theſe 
extravagancies, to which weak and enthuſiaſtic minds alone are 
uſually prone, his underſtanding, naturally penetrating and 
deciſive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him ſuch great au- 
thority among his own order, as raiſed him to be their pro- 
vincial.. His reputation for ſanctity, ſoon procured him the- 
office of father confeſſor to the queen Iſabella, which he accepted 
with the utmoſt reluctance. He preſerved in a court the ſame 
auſterity of manners, which had diſtipguiſhed him in the cloiſter. 
He continued to make all his journies on foot; he ſubſiſted only 
upon alms,, his acts of mortification were as ſevere as ever; and 
his pennances as rigorous. Iſabella, pleaſed. with her choice, con-- 
ferred on him, not long after, the Archbiſhoprick of. Toledo, 
Which, next to the. Papacy, is the richeſt dignity in the church 
of Rome. This honour he declined with a firmneſs, . which 
nothing but the authoritative aden of the Pope was able to 

Wer. * n overcome: 
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overcome. Nor did this height of promotion change his man- 
ners. Though oblige to Uifplay in public that magnifloence 
Which became his Ration, he * himſelf retained his monaſtic 
ſeverity. Under his pontifical robes he conſtantly wore the 
coarſe frock of St. Francis, the rents in which he uſed to patch 
with his owt! hands. He at no time uſed linen; but was com- 
-rhotily dad in hair-cloth. He flept always i in his habit, moſt 
frequently o on the und, or on boards, rarely in a bed. He 
did not taſte any 2 delicacies which appeared at his table, but 
+atiafied himſelf with that ſimple diet which the rule of his order 
preferibed *. +, Notwithſtanding theſe peculiarities, ſo oppoſite to 
"the in rnanfers of the world, he poſſeſſed a thorough knowledge of 
its affairs - "ad no fooner was he called by his ſtation, and by 
the high Spinich Which Feidinand and " Tabells entertained of 


im, to take a prihcipal ſhare in the adminiſtration, than he diſ- 


yed talents for buſineſs, which rendered the fame of his wil- 
1 equal 0 that of his ſanctity. Bold and original in all his 


| — His political conduct flowed from his real character, and 


Partook both of its virtues and its defects. His extenſive genius 
Tugfetted to Him fchetnes, vaſt and magnificent, Confeious of 
the | integrity of his intentions, he purſued theſe with unremit- 
ting and Unchzünted firmneſs. Acctiftortied from his early youth 
6 mottify his on Pathos, He owel little indulgence towards 
hoſe "of other men. Taught by his ſyſtem of religion to check 
Wen lis th: Iunocent Genres, he ds e enemy of every thing 
to which he could fix. this nume öf Elegance and pleafure; and, 
Ktibugh” free from aty kilfpicicn of Eruelty, He diſcovered in all 
his commerce with the world a ſevere inflexibility of mind, and 
Sifterity of "Qhutatter,” pecuitiar to the monaſtic profeſſion, and 
men ein Kcatce be Conceive in 4 where thar is ur. 
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* Svcn was the man to whom Ferdinand committed the regeney 


of Caſtile, and though he was then near fourſcore, and perfectly 


acquainted with the labour and difficulty of the office, his natural Adrian ap» 


intrepidity of mind, and zeal for the public goed, prompted him 
ts accept of it without heſitation; And though Adrian of Utrecht, 
who had been ſent into Spain a few months before the death of 
Ferdinand, produced full powers from the archduke to aſſume the 
name and authority of regent upon the demiſe of his grandfather , 
ſuch was the averſion of the Spaniards to the government of a 
ſtranger, and ſo unequal the abilities of the two competitors, that 
Adrian's claim would at once have been rejected, if Ximenes him- 
felf, from complaiſance to his new maſter, had not conſented to 
acknowledge him as regent, and to carry on the government in 
conjunction with him. By this, however, Adrian acquired a dig- 
nity merely nominal; and Ximenes, though he treated him with 
great decency, and even reſpett, retained the whole power in his 
own hands | 


Tur Cardinal's Fiſt care was to obſerve the motions of the 
Infant Don Ferdinand, who having been flattered with ſo near a 
proſpect of the ſupreme power, bore the diſappointment of his 
hopes with greater impatience: than could have been expected of 

a prince ſo young. Ximenes, under pretence of providing more 
effectually for his ſafety, removed him from Guadalupe, the 
place in which he had been educated, to Madrid, where he fixed 
the reſidence of the court. There he was under the cardinal's on 
eye, and his conduct, with. that of his domeſtics, were watched 
with the utmoſt attention . 


Tur firſt intelligence he received from the Low Countries, 
gave greater diſquiet to the Cardinal, and convinced. him how 


1 Gemeine de teh geſt; Woll, b 156. fol. Compl. 1569; 
= Miniana Contin. Mariana, lib. 1. c. 2. Baudier, Hiſt, de Ximenes, p. 118; 
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Beek L. difficult a taſk it would be to conduct the affairs of a young 
he 


r prince, under the influence of counſellors unacquain ted with the 
0 412 


fun de - laws and manners of Spain. No ſooner did the account of Fer- 


cle of King, 


o ngen 


dinand's death reach Bruſſels, than Charles, by the advice of bis 
Flemiſh migiſters, reſolved to aſſume the title of King. By the 
laws.of Spain, the ſole right to the crewns both of Caſtile: and of 
Aragon, belonged to Joanna; and though her infirmities diſ- 
qualified her from governing, this incapacity had not been 
declared by any public act of the Cortes of either kingdom ; ſo 
that the Spaniards conſidered this reſolution, not only as a direct 
violation of their privileges, but as an unnatural uſurpation in a 


ſon on che prerogatives of a mother, towards whom, in her pre- 


ſent unhappy ſituation, he manifeſted a leſs delicate regard than 


ber ſubjects had always expreſſed. The Flemiſh court, how- 
' ever, prevailed both on the Pope and on the Emperor to addreſs 


ih letters to Charles as king of Caſtile; the former of whom, it 


was pretended, had a right, as head of the church; and the lat- 
ter, as head of the empire, to confer this title; and inſtructions 


- - | were ſent to Ximenes, to prevail on the Spaniards to acknow- 
3 * edge it. Ximenes, though he had earneſtly remonſtrated againſt 


me meaſure, as equally unpopular and unneceſſary, reſolved to 


exert all bis authority and credit in carrying it into execution, 


and immediately aſſembled ſuch of the nobles as were then at 


court. What Charles required was laid before them; and when, 
inſtead of complying with his demands, they began to murmur 


- againſt ſuch an unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, 
and to talk high of the rights of Joanna, and their vath of 'alle- 


giance 40 her, Ximenes haſtily interpoſed, and with that firm and 
deciſive tone which was natural to him, told them, that they were 
not now called to deliberate, but to obey ; that their ſovereign 
did not apply to them for advice, but expected ſubmiſſion; and 
« OI (Charles ſhall Ay Ri. 
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Ih Madrid; and the reſt of the cities will follow its example.“ 
On the ſpot he gave orders for that purpoſe'* ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the novelty of that practice, and the ſecret diſcontent of many 
perſons of diſtinction, Charles's title was univerſally recognized. 


In Aragon, where the privileges of the ſubject were more exten · 


ſive, and the abilities and authority of the archbiſhop of Sara- 
goſſa, whom Ferdinand had appointed regent, were far inferior 
to thoſe of Ximenes, the ſame obſequiouſneſs to the will of 
Charles did nat appear, nor nor was he acknowledged there under 
any other character but that of Prince, till his arrival in Spain. 


X1MENES, though poſſeſſed only of delegated power, which, 
from his advanced age, he could not expect long to enjoy, 
aſſumed, together with the character of regent, all the ideas 


natural to a monarch, and adopted ſchemes for extending the 
regal authority, which he purſued with as much intrepidity and 


ardour, as if he himſelf had been to reap the advantages reſult. 
ing from their. ſucceſs.  'The exorbitant privileges of the Caſti- 
lian nobles, circumſcribed the prerogative of the prince within 
very narrow limits. Theſe the cardinal conſidered as ſo many 
unjuſt extortions from the crown, and determined to reduce them. 
Dangerous as the attempt was, there were circumſtances in his 
ſituation which promiſed him greater ſucceſs than any king of 
Caſtile could have expected. His ſtrict and prudent cxconomy 
of his archiepiſcoal revenues furniſhed him with more ready 
money, than the crown could at any time command; the ſanctity 


of his manners, his charity and munificence, rendered him the 


idol of the; people; and the nobles themſelves, not ſuſpecting any 
danger from him, did not ebſerve his motions with the ſame 
jealous attention, as they would have watched thoſe of one of 
their monarchs. | 7 


o Gometius, p. 152, &c. men p. 121, 
P P. Mart. Ep. 572. 
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| Book | Hautmpraveuy upon his acceſſion to the regency, ſeveral of 
8 the nobles, fancying that the reins of government would of con- 
| the nobility, ſequence be ſomewhat relaxed, began to aſſemble their vaſlals, 
and to proſecute, by force of arms, animoſities and pretenſions 
which 3 of Ferdinand had obliged them to diſſemble, 
or to relinquiſh. | But Nimenes, who had taken into pay a good 
body of troops, oppoſed and defeated all their deſigns with unex- 
= pected vigour and facility ; and though he did not treat the 
 alittors of theſe diſorders with any cruelty, he forced them to 
- au of ſubmiſſion, extremely ds to the e ſpirit of 
7 760 Fe a | g | 
By formin 4 Dor nir — e ned 0 individuals, 
gependug en aud every akt of rigour was juſtified by the appearance of neceſ- 
thecrown. ſity; founded on the forms of juſtice, and tempered with a mix- 
| ture of lenity, there was ſcarce room for jealouſy or complaint. 
It was not {d'with his next meaſure, which, by ſtriking at a pri- 
vilege eſſentials the nobles gave a general alarm to the whole 
order,” By the" feudal) conſtitution, the militaty power was 
| ladged iti the hands of the nobles, and men of an-inferior-condi- 
1 5 tion were called; into the field only as their vaſſals, and to follow. 
* their banners.” A king with ſcanty revenues, and a limited pre- 
wave, depended on dheſe patent barons in all his operations. 
* Id was: with their furces he attacked his enemies, and with thern 
We be defended his own kingdom; and while at the head of troops 
0 attached only. to their own lards, and accuſtomed to obey no 
other cornmands; his authority: was precarious, and his efforts 
feeble From! this ſtate Nimenes reſolved to deliver the erown ; 
Aal government; and would have been odious to a martial and 


generous people, he iſſued a proclamation, mme 

+ eity in Caſtile tp enpoll a, comin: number of, its Rulgelles, in 
- - - order that they might be trained to the uſe. of anms on Sundays 
and 
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and holidays; he engaged to provide officets to command them Boo & 1. 
at the publick expence; and as an enecuragement to the private Rar 


men prorniſed them an exemption from all takes and tifſpolitions. 
The freqtent incurſions of the Moots from Africa, and the getet- 
ſity of having ſome force ready to oppoſe them, Tufniſhed a plau- 
fible pretence for this innovation. The objett' teally in view 
was to fecure the king a body of troops independant of his barons, 
and which might "ſerve to counterbalante their power “ The 
nobles were Hot ignorant of His intention, and faw how effec- 
tually the ſchtemne he had adopted would accompliſh his end; but 
as a tneaſure which had the pious appearance of reſiſting the pro- 
ges of the Tnfidels was extrernely popular, and us any oppoli- 
"tion to it ariſing from their order alone, Would have been impn- 
ted wholly to intereſted motives, they endeavvured to excite the 
cities themſelves to refuſe obedience, and to femonſtrate againit 
the 'proclatnation, as inconſiſtent with their charters and privi- 
leges. In cbnſcquence of their inſtigatiotis, Burgos, Valladolid, 
and ſeveral other cities, roſe in open mutiny. Sbrmhe of the 
grandees declared themſelves their protectors. Violent remon- 
ſtrances were preſented to the King. His Fletniſh counſellors 
were alarmed. Nienes alone continued firm and undaunted 
and [partly by terror, partly by intreaty; by forte in ſome in- 
"ſtances, and by forbearunce in others, he prevailed on all the 
refractory cities to comply . During his adminiſtration, he con- 
tinued to execute his plan with vigour, but ſoon after his death it 
was y dropt. Dat 00145738 90 4 ec ! 207 DAB! 
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* His ſucceſs in. this ſcheme for reducing the exorbitant power By recalling 


of the nobility, - encouraged him to attempt a diminution 


- yMiinoz Codtinuatio'Matiane/fol. Hag 1553. þ. 3. 
P. Mart. Ep 556, &c, Gometius, p. 160, &c. 


and 


of their the grants of 
 Poſleſſions, which were no leſs exorbitant. During, the conteſts narchs to the 
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and diſorders inſeparable from the feudal government, the no- 
bles, ever attentive to their own intereſt, and taking advantage 
of the weakneſs and diſtreſs of their monarchs, had ſeized fome 
parts of the royal demeſnes, obtained grants of others, and gradu- 
ally wreſted almoſt the whole out of the hands of the prince, and 
-annexed them to their own eſtates. The rights by which moſt of 
the grandees held theſe lands, were extremely defective, it was 
from ſome. ſucceſsful uſurpation, which the crown had been too 


feeble to diſpute, that many derived their only titles to poſſeſſion. 


An enquiry carried back to the origin of theſe encroachments, 


which werealmoſt co-eval with the feudal ſyſtem, was impracticable; 


and as it would have tripped every nobleman in Spain of great 
part of his lands, it muſt have excited a general revolt... Such a 


ep was too bold, even for the enterprizing genius of imenes. 
He confined himſelf to the reign of Ferdinand; and beginning 


with the penſions granted during that time, refuſed to make any 


the er payment, becauſe all. right to them expired. with his life. 


"He; then, called 10 account thoſe who had acquired crown lands 


under the adminiſtration of that monarch, and at once reſumed 


| whatever he had alienated. - The effects of theſe revocations 


extended. to,many perſons, of great ganz; for, though, Ferdinand 


Was g prince. of -little generality, pet he, and. I@bells having been 


raiſed to the throne of, Caſtile by... 4 powerful, faction of the 


nobles, they were obliged to, reward: the. zeal of their adherents 


Ne great liberality, 2 5 the royal demeſnes were their only 
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and for that purpoſe. The addition made to the revenue of 
pie crown Dy Frere 20g together with his own frugal 


Seonomy, enabled Kimenes not aa te diſchitge an the debrs 


- which Ferdinand had left, and to remit conſiderable ſums to 


Flanders, büt to pay the officers of his new militia, and to eſta- 
bliſh magazines more numerous, and betten funiſhed with artil- 
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lery, arms, and warlike ſtores, than Spain had ever poſſeſſed in 
any former age. The prudent and diſintereſted application of 
theſe ſums was a full apology to the people for the rigour with 
which they were exatted. 


eee eee 2 thought it 


neceſſary to take precautions for the ſafety of their order. Many dg 


cabals were formed, loud complaints wers uttered, and deſperate 
reſolutions taken; but before they proceeded to extremities, 
they appointed ſome of their number to examine the powers in 
conſequence of which the Cardinal exerciſed acts of ſuch high 
authority. The admiral of Caſtile, the duke de Infantado, and 
the conde de Benevento, grandees of the firſt rank, were en- 
truſted with this commiſſion, Ximenes received them with 
cold civility, and in anſwer to their demand produced the 
teſtament of Ferdinand by which he was appointed regent, to- 
gether with the ratification of that deed by Charles. To both 
theſe they objected ; and he endeavoured to eſtabliſh their validity. 
As the converſation grew warm, he led them inſenſibly towards 
a balcony from which they had a view of a large body of troops 
under arms, and of a formidable train of artillery. * Behold, 
ſays he, pointing to theſe and raiſing his voice, the powers 
which I have received from his catholick majeſty. With theſe 
I govern Caſtile; and with theſe I will govern it, till the king 
your maſter and mine takes poſſeſſion of his kingdom.“ A 
declaration fo bold and haughty filenced them, and aſtoniſhed 
their aſſociates. To take arms againſt a man aware of his danger, 
and prepared for his defence, was what deſpair alone would 
dictate. All thoughts of a general confederacy againſt the 
Cardinal's adminiftration were laid aſide ; and except from ſome 


r Flechier Vie de Ximen. ii. 600, 3 Flech. ii. 551, Ferreras, Hiſt. viii. 433. 
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flight commotions, excited by the private reſentment of particu- 
lar Hoblemen, the ene of Caſtile ſuffered no interrup- 


tion. 


I rx was not only from the oppoſition of the Spaniſh nobility 


i.” that obſtacles aroſe to the execution of the Cardinal's ſchemes ; he 


had a conſtant ſtruggle to maintain with the Flemiſh miniſters, 
who preſuming upon their favour with the young king, aimed 
at directing the affairs of Spain, as well as thoſe of their own 
country. Jealous oſ his great abilities, and independent ſpirit, 


they conſidered him rather as a rival who might circumſcribe 
their power, than as a miniſter who by his prudence and vigour 


was adding to the grandeur and authority of their maſter. 
Every complaint againſt his adminiſtration was liſtened to with 


pleaſure by the courtiers in the Low Countries. Unneceſlary 
obſtructions were thrown by their means in the way of all his 
meaſures, and tho' they could not either with decency, or ſafety 


deprive him of the office of regent, they endeavoured to leſſen his 


Utrecht, already joined with him in office, had neither genius nor 


ſpirit ſufficient to give the leaſt check to his proceedings; and 
therefore Charles by their advice added to the commiſſion of re- 


gency La Chau, a Flemiſh gentleman, and afterwards Amerſtorf 
a nobleman of Holland; the former diſtinguiſhed for his addreſs; 


ie latter for his firmneſs. Ximenes, though no ſtranger, to the 


malevolent intention of the Flerniſn courtiers, received them 


with all the external marks of diſtinction due to the office with 


which they were inveſted ; but when they came to enter upon 


buſineſs, he abated nothing of that air of ſuperiority with which 


he had treated Adrian, and ſtill retained the ſole direction of 


Yu | 


affairs. The Spaniards, more * perhaps, than any other 
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people to the government of ſtrangers, approved of all his efforts 
to preſerve: his authority; and even the nobles, influenced by 
this national paſſion, and forgetting their jealouſies and diſcon- 
tents, choſe rather to ſee the ſupreme power in the hands of one 
of their countrymen, whom they feared, than in thoſe, of 
foreigners, whom they hated. ech b ne 


XiuzxEs, though engaged in ſuch great ſchemes of domeſtic: 
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policy, and embarraſſed by the artifices and intrigues of the duns 


Flemiſh miniſters, had the burden of two foreign wars to ſup- 
port. The one was in Navarre, invaded by its unfortunate 
. monarch, John d'Albret. , The death of Ferdinand, the abſence 


of Charles, and the diſcord and diſaffeQtion which reigned among 


che Spaniſh nobles, ſeemed to preſent him with, a favourable 
opportunity of recovering his dominions. The Cardinal's vigi- 
lance, however, defeated a meafure ſo well concerted.  Fore- 
ſeeing the danger to which that kingdom might be expoſed, one 
of his firſt acts of adminiſtration was to order thither a conſider- 
able body of troops. While the king was employed with one 
part of his army in the ſiege of St. Jean Pied en Port, Villalva, 
an officer of great experience and courage, attacked the other by 
ſurprize, and cut it to pieces. The king inſtantly retreated 
with precipitation, and an end was put to the war. But 
as Navarre was filled at that time with towns and caſtles, ' ſlightly 


fortified,” and weakly garriſoned, which being unable to reſiſt an any,” | 


enemy, ferved only to furniſh him with places of retreat; 

| Kimenes, always bold and deciſive in his meaſures,” ordered 

every one of theſe to be diſmantled, except Pampeluna, the for- 

"tifications of which he propoſed to render very ſtrong. To this 

; uncominon precaution. Spain owes the poſſeſſion of | Navarre. 
r P. Mart. Ep. 570. 
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Bon The French, ſinte thit period, have often entered, and have as 
cken ober run the open country; but "while they were expoſed 
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to a the ileoivefifenties/ atteniting an "invading army, the Spa- 
mards Have eafily drawn troops from the neighbouring provinces to 
ppoſe thetn; and the French, being deſtitute of ſtrong towns o 
which they could retire, have been obliged to abandon their con- 
hr e they, e 
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And Tune, 4as far om being equally ſutctsful. The in con- 
Aub df the Spaniſh” gederat, And the raſp valbur ef bis troops, 


Flemiſh 


"PRlEfed Barburoſſu "With an eafy victory. Many periſned in 
-the batele, môre in the retreat,” and the remainder returned into 
-Bpain coveted with infamy. The magnanimity, however, with 
Which the Cardinal bofe this diſgrace, the only one he expe- 
enced during Ris adminiſtration, added new luſture to his cha- 
Ter": Greit compoſure of teroper under a difappointarent, 
Was not erpekted From a man fo ferrarküble for the eagerneſs 
and a with which he TIES gray ens 
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0 dhe Cerdinal bur to the whole Spaniſh nation. All the great 
- qualitizs of Chievres, the prime miniſter and favourite of the 
young: king, were ſullied wich an ignable and ſordid avarice. 
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and copious ſource for the gratification of this paſſion. During 
the time of Charles's refidence in Flanders, the whole tribe of 
pretenders to offices or to favour reſorted thither. They ſoon 
diſcovered that, without the patronage of Chievres, it was vain 
to hope for preferment; nor did they want ſagacity to find out 
the proper method of ſecuring him. Vaſt ſums of money were 
drawn out of Spain. Every thing was venal, and diſpoſed of to 
the higheſt bidder. After the example of Chievres, the inferior 
Flemiſh miniſters engaged in this traffick, which became as gene- 
ral and avowed, as it was infamous. The Spaniards were filled 
with rage when they beheld offices of great. importance to the 
welfare of their country, ſet to fale by ſtrangers, unconcerned for 


its honour or its happineſs, Ximenes, diſintereſted in his whole 


adminiſtration, and a ſtranger, from his native grandeur of 
mind, to the paſſion of avarice, inveighed with the utmoſt bold- 
neſs againſt the venality of the Flemings. He repreſented to 
the King in ſtrong terms, the murmurs and indignation which 
their behaviour excited among a free and high-ſpirited people, 
and beſought him to ſet out without loſs. of time for Spain, that, 


by his preſence, he might 3 the cout which d 
ing all over the kingdom”. 


CHARLES was fully ſenſible that he had delayed too long to 
take poſleſſion of his dominions in Spain. Powerful obſtacles, 
however, ſtood in his way, and detained him in the Low, Coun- 
Lies. The war which the league of Cambray had kindled in 
Italy, ſtill ſubliſted; though, during its courſe, the armies of all 
the parties engaged in it, had taken different directions. France 
was now in alliance with Venice, which it had at firſt combined 


+ Miniana, Contia. I. i. c. 2. P. Mart, Ep. 576. 
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ried on hoſtilities againſt France, their original ally, to the valour 
of whoſe troops the confederacy owed all its ſucceſs. Together 
with his kingdoms, Ferdinand tranſmitted this war to his grand- 
ſon; and there was reaſon to expect that Maximilian, always 


fond of new efiterprizes, would perſuade the young monarch to 


enter into it with  ardour. But the Flemings, who had long 
poſſeſſed an extenſive commerce, which during the league of 
Cambray, had grown to a great height upon the ruins of the 
Venetian trade, dreaded a rupture with France; and Chievres, 
ſagacious to diſcera the true intereſt of his country, and not 
warped on this occaſion by his love of wealth, warmly declared 
for maintaing peace with the French nation. Francis I. 


deſtitute of allies, and follicitous to ſecure his late - conqueſts in 


Italy by a treaty, liſtened with joy to the firſt overtures of accom- 
modation.  Chievres himſelf conducted the negociation in the name 
of Charles. Bouffer appeared as plenipotentiary for Francis. 
Each of them had preſided over the education of the prince 
whom he repreſented. They had both adopted the fame pacific 
ſyſtem ; and were equally perſuaded that the union of the two 
monarchs. was the happieſt event for themſelves, as well as for 
their kingdoms. In ſuch hands the negociation did not languiſh. 
A few days after opening their conferences at Noyon, they con- 
cluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual defence between the 


to monarchs; the chief articles in which were, that Francis 


ſhould give in marriage to Charles his eldeſt daughter, the prin- 
ceſs Louiſe, an infant of a year old, and as her dowry, ſhould 
make over to him all his claims and pretenſions upon the king- 
dom of Naples; that in conſideration of Charles's being already 
in poſſeſſion of Naples, he ſhould till the accompliſhment of the 
marriage, POL PT TOE a year to the French 
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king; and the half of that ſum annually, as long as the princeſs 
had no children; that when Charles ſhall arrive in Spain, the 
heirs of the king of Navarre may repreſent to him their right to 
that kingdom; and if he do not give them ſatisfaction, Francis 
ſhall be at liberty to aſſiſt them with all his forces. This alli- 
ance not only united Charles and Francis, but obliged Maximilian, 
who was unable alone to cope with the French and Venetians, to 
enter into a treaty with thoſe powers, which put a final period to 
that bloody and tedious war which the league of Cambray had oc- 
caſioned. Europe enjoyed a few years of univerſal tranquillity, and 
was indebted for that bleſſing to two princes, whoſe rivalſhip and 
ambition kept it in perpetual diſcord and agitation during the re- 
mainder of their reigns. 


By the treaty of Noyon, Charles ſecured a ſafe paſſage into 
Spain. It was not, however, the intereſt of his Flemiſh mini- 
ſters, that he ſhould viſit that kingdom ſoon. While he reſided 
in Flanders, the revenues of the Spaniſh crown were ſpent there, 
and they engroſſed, without any competitors, all the effects of 
their monarch's generoſity ; their country became the ſeat of 
government, and all favours were diſpenſed by them. Of all 
theſe advantages, they run the riſque of ſeeing themſelves 
deprived, from the moment that their ſovereign entered Spain. 
The Spaniards would naturally aſſume the direction of their own 
affairs; the Low Countries would be confidered only as a pro- 
vince of that mighty monarchy ; and they who now diſtributed 
the favours of the prince to others, muſt then be content to receive 
them from the hands of ſtrangers." But what Chievres chiefly 
wiſhed to avoid was, an interview between the king and Ximenes. 
On the one hand, the wiſdom, the integrity,” and the magnani- 
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mity ol unt prelate, gave him a wonderful aſcendant over che 
minds of men; and it was extremely probahle, theſe great quali- 
ties, added to the reverence due to his age and office, would com- 
mand the refpett of a young prince, who, capable of noble and 
generous ſentiments himſelf, would, in proportion to his admira- 

Gon of the Catdinal's virtues, leſſen his deference towards perſons 
of another chatacter. Or, on the other hand, if Charles ſhould 
Allow his Flemiſh favourites to retain all the influence over his 
eouncils which they at preſent poſſeſſed, it was eaſy to foreſee that 
the Cardinal would remonſtrate loudly againſt ſuch an indignity to 
the Spatiſh nation, and vindicate the rights of his country with 
the ſame intrepidity and ſucceſs, that he had aſſerted the preroga- 
tives of the crown. For theſe reaſons, all his Flemiſh counſellors 
combined to retard his departure; and Charles, unſuſpicious, from 


wut of experience, and fond of his native country, ſuffered him- 


Sept. 13. 


| i ſelf to be eee ee 
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Tus . intreaties of Ximenes, , a 5 


8 Scher ide, and the ĩmpatient murmurs of his Spaniſh, ſub- 


jects, prevailed on him at laſt to embark. He was attended not 
only by Chievres, his prime miniſter, but by a numerous and 
ſplendid train, of the Flemiſh/nobles, fond of beholding che gran- 
deur, af of ſharing. in the bounty of their prince. After a danger- 
ous voyage, he landed at Villa Vicioſa, in the province of Aſturias, 
and was received with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, as a 
new. monarch, whoſe arrival was fo ardently deſired, had reaſon 


do expect. The Spaniſh nobility reſorted to their ſovereign from 
+ all-partsof the kingdom, and diſplayed a magnific 


e which the 
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_ X1MENEs, who conſidered the preſence of the king as the 
greateſt bleſſing to his dominions, was advancing towards the 
coaſt, as faſt as the infirm ſtate of his health would permit, in 
| order to receive him. During his regency, and notwithſtanding 

his extreme old age, he abated, in no degree, the rigour or fre- 
quency of his mortifications; and to theſe he added ſuch laborious 
aſſiduity in buſineſs, as would have worn out the moſt youth- 
ful and vigorous conſtitution. Every day he employed ſeveral 
hours in devotion ; he celebrated maſs in perſon; he even allotted 
ſome ſpace for ſtudy. Notwithſtanding theſe occupations he regu- 


larly attended the council; he received and read all papers pre- 


ſented to him; he dictated letters and inſtructions ; and took 
under his inſpection all buſineſs, civil, eccleſiaſtical, or military. 
Every moment of his time was filled up with ſome ſerious em- 
ployment. The only amuſement in which he indulged himſelf 
by. way of relaxation after buſineſs, was to canvaſs, with a few 


friars and divines, ſome intricate article in ſcholaſtic theology. 


Waſted by ſuch a courſe of life, the infirmities of age daily 
grew upon him. On his journey, a violent diſorder ſeized 
him at Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon ſymptoms; which 
his followers conſidered as the effect of poiſonꝰ, but could not 
agree whether the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred 
of the Spaniſh nobles, or to the malice of the Flemiſh courtiers, 
This accident obliging him to ſtop ſhort, he wrote to Charles, 
and with his uſual boldneſs adviſed him to diſmiſs all the ſtran- 
gers in his train, whoſe numbers and credit gave offence already 
to the Spaniards, and would ere long alienate the affections of 
the whole people. At the ſame time, he earneſtly deſued to 
haye an interview witf the king, that he might inform him of the 
ſtate of the nation, and the temper of his ſubjects. To pre- 
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vent "this, not ' only” the FHlemings, but the Spaniſh grandes, 
eftiployed'W their address, and induſtriouſly kept Charles at a 
diſtance from Aranda the place to which the Cardinal: Had 
removed. Through their ſuggeſtions, evety "meaſure that he 
recommended was rejected; the utmoſt care was taken to 
make him feel, and to point out to the whole nation, that his 


Power was on the decline ; even in things purely trivial, ſuch a 


choice was always made, as was deemed moſt diſagreeable to 
him. Ximenes did not bear this treatment with his uſual for- 


titude of -ſpirix... - Conſcious of his own integrity and merit, he 
expected a more grateful. return from a prince, to whom” he 


delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than it had been in any 


former age, and authority more extenſive and better eſtabliſhed, 
than the moſt illuſtrious. of his anceſtors had ever poſſeſſed. He 
could not, therefore, on many occaſions, refrain from giving 
vent to his indignation and complaints. He lamented the fate 
of his country, and foretold the calamities it would ſuffer from 


TELE 


of head, he was choked to retire to his dioceſe ; that after a life 
of ſuch continued labour, he might end his days in tranquillity. 
This meſſage proved fatal to Rimenes. His haughty mind, it js 
probable, would not ſurvive diſgrace ; perhaps his generous 


on his country. Whichſoeyer of theſe opinions we embrace, 
certain it is that he expired a few hours after reading the letter *. 


| The variety, the grandeur, and the ſucceſs of his ſchemes, during 


a x regency "of only eventy months, leave it doubtful, whether | his 
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ſagacity in council, his prudence in conduct, or his boldneſs in 
execution, deſerve the , greateſt praiſe, His reputation is till 

high in Spain, not only for wiſdom, but for ſanctity; and he is 
the only prime miniſter mentioned in hiſtory, whom his contem- 
poraries reverenced as a ſaint*, and to whom the people under his 


government aſcribed the power of working miracles. , 


Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles made his publick 
entry, with great pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had ſum- 


2:1 moned the Cortes of Caſtile. Though he aſſumed on all occaſions 


the name of King, that title had never been acknowledged in the 
Cortes? The Spaniards conſidering Joanna as poſſeſſed of the ſole 
right to the crown, and no example of a ſon's having enjoyed the 
title of king during the life of his parents occurring in their hiſ- 
tory, the Cortes diſcovered all that ſcrupulous reſpect for ancient 
forms, and that averſion to. innovation, which are conſpicuous in 
popular aſſemblies. The preſence, however, of their prince, the 
addreſs, the artifices, and the threats of his miniſters, prevailed 
on them at laſt, to declare him king, in conjunction with his mo- 
ther, whoſe name they appointed to be placed before that of her 
ſon in all publick acts; and declared that, if at any future pe- 
riod ſhe ſhould recover the exerciſe of reaſon, the whole royal au- 
thority ſhould return into her hands, , At the ſame time, they voted 
a free gift of ſu hundred thouſand ducats to be paid in three years, 
a ſum more conſiderable than had ever been Jeu to any former 


monarch ®. 
NoTwrITHSTANDING this — of the Cortes to 


che will of the king, the moſt violent fymptoms: of diſſatisfaction 
with his government began to break out in the kingdom. 
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Boox L Chievres had acquired over the mind of the young monarch the 
CSS \ſcendant not only of a tutor, but of a parent. Charles ſeemed 
to have no ſentiments but thoſe which his minifter inſpired, and 
ſcarce uttered a word but what he put into his mouth. He was 
conſtantly ſurrounded by Flemings ; no'perſon got acceſs to him 
withoyt their permiſſion; nor was any admitted to audience but 
in their preſence. As he ſpoke the Spaniſh language very imper- 
| hefty, his anſwers were always extremely ſhort, and often deli- 
vered with heſitation. From all theſe circumſtances, many of 
the Spaninrds were led to believe that he was a prince of a flow 
and narrow genius; ſome pretended to diſcover a ſtrong reſem- 
blance between him and his mother, and began to whiſper that 
his capacity for government would never be far ſuperior to hers ; 
and though they who had the beſt opportunity of judging con- 
cerning his character, maintained, that notwithſtanding ſuch 
unpromiſing appearances, he poſſeſſed a large fund of knowledge 
| and fagacity ©; yet all agreed in condemning his partiality 
../...; towards his countrymen, and his attachment to his favourites 
trad 4 8s unreaſonable | and immoderate. Unfortunately for Charles, 
theſe favourites were unworthy of his confidence. To amaſs 
wealth ſeems to have been their only aim; and as they had” rea- 
fon to fear, that either their maſter's good ſenſe, or the indigna- 
tion of the Spaniards, | might ſoon abridge their power, they 
haſtened | to improve the preſent opportunity, and their avarice 
vas the more rapacious, becauſe they expected their authority 
to be of no long duration. All honours, offices and benefices, 
ere either engroſſed by the Flemings, or publickly ſold by 
4, them, Chierres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on the 
..» death of Ximenes, had imprudently raiſed to be chancellor of 
Caltle, vied with each other in all the refinements of extortion 
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and venality. Not only the Spaniſh hiſtorians, who, from re- 
ſentment, may be ſuſpefted of exaggeration, but Peter Matyr 
Angleria, an Italian, who reſided at that time in the court of 
Spain, and who was under no temptation to deceive the perſons 
to whom his letters are addreſſed, give a deſcription which is 
almoſt incredible, of the inſatiable and ſhameleſs covetouſpeſs of 
the Flemings. Acccording to Angleria's calculation, which he 
aſſerts to be extremely moderate, they remitted into the Low 
Countries, in the ſpace of ten months, no leſs a ſum than a mil- 
lion and one hundred thouſand ducats. The nomination of 
William de Croy, Chievres' nephew, a young man not of cano- 
nical age, to the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo, exaſperated the 
Spaniards more than all theſe exactions. They conſidered the 
elevation of a ſtranger to the head of their church, and to- the 
richeſt benefice in the kingdom, not only as an injury, but as 
an inſult to the whole nation; and both clergy and laity, the 
former from intereſt, the latter from indignation, joined in exclaim- 
ing againſt it | 

CuAaRLEs leaving Caſtile thus diſguſted with his adminiſtra- 


tion, ſet out for Saragoſſa, the capital of Aragon, that he might \* 


be preſent in the Cortes of that kingdom. On his way thither, 
he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, whom he ſent into 
Germany on the pretence of viſiting their grandfather, Maxi- 
milian, in his old age. To this prudent precaution, Charles 
| owed the preſervation of his Spaniſh dominions. During the 
violent commotions which aroſe there ſoon after this period, 
the Spaniards would infallibly have offered the crown to a 
prince, who was the darling of the whole nation; nor did 


d Sandoval, 28—z1. P. Mart, Ep. 608, 611, 613, 614, 622, 623, 639. Mi- 
niana, Contin. lib i. c. 3. p. 8. 
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Ferdinand want ambition, or counſettors, that would have prompt- 
ae goceyt of this ler xg 


Tux Aragoneſe had not hitherto acknowledged Charles as 
king, nor would they allow the Cortes to be aſſembled in his 
name, but in that of the Juftiza, to whom, during an inter- 
regiium, this privilege belonged . The oppoſition Charles had 
to ſtruggle with in the Cortes of Aragon, was more violent and 
obftitate than that which he had overcome in Caſtile; after 
tong delays, however, and with much difficulty, be perſuaded 
the members to confer on him the title of king, in conjunction 
with his mother. At the fame time he bound himſelf by that 


 folemn oath, which the Aragoneſe exacted of their king, never 
do violate any of their rights or liberties. When a donative was 


demanded, the members were ſtill more intraQtable; many 


months elapſed before they would agree to grant Charles two 
hundred thouſand ducats, and that ſum they appropriated fo 


ſtrictly for paying debts of the crown, which had long been for- 
gotten, that a very ſmall part of it came into the King's hands. 


>> © What, had happened in Caſtile taught them caution, and deter- 


| mined them rather to ſatisfy the claims of their fellow citizens, 


how obſolete ſoever, than to furniſh ſtrangers the means of en- 
riching themſelves with the ſpoils of their country t. 


Donis theſe proceedings of the Cortes, ambaſſadors arrived 
at Saragoſſa from Francis I. and the young king of Navarre, 
demanding the reſtitution of that kingdom in terms of the treaty 
of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor the Caſtilian nobles whom 
* conſulted on this occaſion, diſcovered any inclination to part - 


e P anion, 15 = Ferreras, v viii, 460. P. Martyr, Ep. bog. 
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with this acquiſition. A conference held ſoon after at Mont - 
pelier, in order to bring this matter to an amicable iſſue, was 
altogether fruitleſs; and while the French urged the injuſtioe of 
the uſurpation, the Spaniards were attentive only to its impor- 
tance *. | 


From Aragon, Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he 
waſted as much time, encountered more difficulties, and gained 
les money. The Flemings were now become fo odious in every 
province of Spain by their exactions, that the deſire of mortifying 
them, and of diſappointing their avarice, augmented the jea- 
lonſy with which a free people uſually conduct their delibera- 
tions. 


Taz Caſtilians, who had felt moſt ſenfibly the weight and 
rigour of the oppreſſive ſchemes, carried on by the Flemings, 
reſolved no longer to ſubmit with a tameneſs fatal to themſelves, 
and which rendered them the objects of ſcorn among the reſt of 
the Spaniards. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and ſeveral other cities 
of the firſt rank, entered into a confederacy for the defence of 
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their rights and privileges; and notwithſtanding the ſilence of 


the nobility, who, on this occaſion, diſcovered neither the publick 
ſpirit, nor the reſolution which became their order, they laid before 
the king a full view of the ſtate of the kingdom, and of the mal- 
adminiſtration of his favourites. The preferment of ſtrangers ;. 
the exportation of the current coin; the increaſe of taxes, were 
the grievances of which they chiefly complained; and: of theſe 
they demanded redreſs with that boldneſs, which is natural to a 
free people. Theſe remonſtrances, preſented at firſt at Saragoſla, 


and renewed afterwards at Barcelona, Charles treated with great 


* h P. Martyr, Ep. 605, 633, 640. 
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THE REIGN OF THE 
neglect. The confederacy, however, of theſe cities at this junc- 
ture, was the begitining of that famous union among the commons 
of Caſtile, which not long after threw the kingdom into ſuch violent 


tion 5 


Soom after Charles's arrival at Barcelona, he received the ac- 
count of an event which intereſted him much more than the mur- 
murs of the Caſtilians, or the ſcruples of the Cortes of Catalonia. 
This was the death of the Emperor Maximilian; an occurrence 
of ſmall importance in itſelf, for he was a prince conſpicuous net- 
ther for his virtues, his power, nor his abilities; but rendered 
by its conſequences more memorable than any that had happened 
during ſeveral ages. It broke that profound and univerſal peace 
which then reigned in the Chriſtian world; it excited a. rivalſhip 


 between-two/princes, which threw. all Europe into agitation, and 


kindled wars more general, and of longer duration, than had hi- 
. | 


Fr WN 6 occalioned by the expedition of the FI 
king, Charles VIII. into Italy, had inſpired the European princes 


with new ideas concerning the importance of the Imperial dig- 


| nity. . The claims of the Empire upon ſome of the Italian ſtates 


were numerous; its juriſdiction over others was extenſive; and 
though the former had been almoſt abandoned, and the latter 
ſeldom exerciſed, . under. princes of no abilities, and of little influ- 
ence, it was obvious, that in the hands of an Emperor poſſeſſed 
of power or. genius, they would be employed as engines for 
ſtretching his dominion over the greater- part of that country. 
—— Maximilian, feeble and ney as his conduct 1 
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was, had availed himſelf of the infinite pretenſions of the Empire, 
and had reaped advantage from every war and every negociation 
in Italy during his reign.” Theſe conſiderations, added to the 
dignity of the ſtation, confeſſedly the firſt among Chriſtian princes, 
and to the rights inherent in the office, which, if exerted with vi- 
gour, were far from being inconſiderable, rendered en 
e eee eee * 


Nor log Wem his death, Maximilian had diſcovered great 


Gliirnde to preſerve this dignity in the Auſtrian family, and to 
procure the king of Spain to be choſen his ſucceſſor. But he 


himſelf having never been crowned; by the Pope, a ceremony — 


deemed eſſential in that age, was conſidered only as Emperor 
dea and eee 
ids yep diem den (het; of King: of: Maier oo e 
occurring in hiſtory of any perſon's being choſen a ſucceſſor to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, 
and unwilling to confer upon Charles an office for which their con- 
CE e r e SRI 
in that point Jo Fon | 


By his death, this difficulty was at once removed, and Charles 
openly aſpired to that dignity which his grandfather had 
attempted, without ſacceſs, to ſecure for him, At the ſame. time, 
Francis I. a powerful rival, entered the liſts againſt him; and the 
attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no leſs 
illuſtrious from the high rank of the candidates, than from the 
importance of dhe prize for which they contended. Each of 
them urged his pretenſions with ſanguine expeklatioe. and with 


& Guicciardii, lb, 13, p. 15, Hit. Gener Allemagne, par P. Barre, tom. 
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go. uppromiing) proſpect of fuccels. Charles conſidered the 


rial 'crown'as belonging to him of right, from its long] continuance 


in the Auſtrian line; he knew that] hone of the German princes 
poſſeſſed "power or influetice endugh to appear as his antagoniſt; 


| he! flattered Mhntelf, chat no conſideration would induce the 


tives of Germany to ekalt any foteign prince to a dignity, 
which during ſo many ages had been deemed pecitliar to their 
own nation; and leaſt of all, that they would confer this honour 
—— Fraseis I. che (Gvertign of 4 peopte wHSR genius, and 

we, "and tiiihribrs,” differed {> widely From chofe ©f the Germmatis, 
that it was Ratee Ponble 6 eftabtiſh a bid unten betwech 
werd; be frofted hot à little de the effet of Maximilian's' nego- 


Edt! whith coteh they did not attaft Heir" ed, had pre- 


Paret the mitids of the Germans for ks elevation to the imperial 


Hirdbe; "but tat he Fare? dh as his chief Fecbemmendatibn, 
Vas tlie Hortufiate ſtthäribn bf dis hereditary dernimons ir Ger- 
tnatly;, Which fer ved bs A fftural barrier to the Efipire againift the 
cherehefnteses of the Tue power. The cemſueſts, che abili- 
vie; wad de umbitlom f Sal Sm 11, Hd fre ver Horépe, 
at Mut time u general and well fourided alarm. By is vidtovies 
over the Mamalukes, and the extirpation of that galant body ef 
men, he had not only added Egypt and Syria to his empire, but 


d betred te it ſuch u degree df internal trmqwilkity, tnt he 
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was reach to turn agaiinſt / Chriſtendom: the Whale force of his 


arms, which nothing had hitherto been able to reſiſt: Ihe moſt 


- offeftual, expedient, for ſtopping the prqgreß .of this torrent, 


hs Ton e 


ſeemed to be the election of an Emperor, poſſeſſod of extenſixe 
acrritories- in that country, here its fixft; irnpreſſian would be 


felt, and who, beſides, could combat this formidable enemy with 
A the forces of a. powerful monarchy, and with all the, wealth 


furniſhed the mines of the new world, or the commerce of 


Tete were. the, hguitients by "Whleh 
Charles 
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Chitles' publickly ſupported his claim; and to men of integrity 
Abd re gectzön, they uppeared to be not only plauſible,” but con- 
Vineing. He did bot, however, truſt the fucceſs of his cauſe 
to theſe alone. Great ſums of money were remitted from Spain; 
All che refinements and artifice of negociation were employed, ' 


[ M11 


and” a conſiderable body of troops ept on foot by the ſtates of 
the Circ eof Suabja, was ſecretly taken into his pay. The veual 
were gained by, preſents z he objections of the more ſcrupulous 
vers SH * 19A pe ſeeble princes were threaten- 
ed ang over-awed.}. n ve Ae leb id uf; 


"Oy * ne other han A hi ſupported Ortec oh has lat, a Fa 
1 20 no leſs confidence of its being. well founded, His 
1 contended t that it was now hi tire to conyince the 
GRP cos YA" © Ault Ia Li taperial crown was 
elective,” ht ot Ht y ; and thar other perſong might alpire 
ib a6 Honoult "which th bg fad Cats is regard as the 
ty of ring; 1 5 it required a fovereign of mature 

dg ent, alt of appitoved Wines to hold the reins of govern- 
ment id 4 'countly whete "Rick" "unknown opinions td, hci ing 
teligien had been publith&d, as bad thrown the minds of men 
into an uticoritdf agitation,” which threatened” the moſt violent 


ens gi 5 ee _— and who bad 
I given no ns genius | 
1 5 Naa 7 Selim, 8 grown. N 
wap i! the” courke 0 70 Qory 3 whereas a king, who in 
tis" eatly youth had tri umphed over the valour and diſcipline 
of the W | the a inyingible, . would, be an anta- 
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fire. and impetuoſity of the, French cavalry, added to. the diſci- 
pline and ſtability of the German infantry, would form ” 
army ſo; inpliſtible; that inſtead of, waiting the approach ach o 
the Ottoman forces, it might carry hoſtilities into the w_ 
of their dominions; that the ddection of 8522 none 2 in- 
conſiſtent ith a fundamental conſtitution, | 

who "Folds the the crown of! Naples, is exclu 
tles finperial” Sgnity chat His elevation” to l Lale e 
bon Kindle 4 war in Italy, 6h acedunt of his pretenſſons to the 
dutchy of Milan, the effects öf which: could nöt falt "of reach 


ing the Empire, and might prove fatal to it k Ge his 
arnbaſſh lors en enlarged u 9 het and Ee 5 58 of, 2 * 
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bution and balance of power were ſo lately introduced into the 
ſyſtem of European policy, that they were not hitherto objects 
of ſufficient attention. The paſſions of ſome princes, the want of 
foreſight in others, and the fear of giving offence to the candidates, 

hindered fuch a ſalutary union of the powers of Europe, and 
| rendered them either totally negligent of the publick ſafety, 
or bare Wee fro" exerting 2 with * in its 
teal, Jeu | 


es ig a they dreaded the elevation. of * 
of the contending monarchs, and though they wiſhed to have ſeen 
ſome prince whoſe dominions were leis extenſive, and whoſe power 
was more moderate, ſeated on the Imperial throne, were prompted, 
however, by their hatred of the French nation, to give an open 
prefetence to the pretenſions of Charles, while they ed tir wv ut- 
moſt influence to fruſtrate thoſe of Francis, ” ypc | 
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Tax heats diſeerned,. that iv + was * intereſt of — 


their republick ta have both the rivals ſet aſide; but their jealouſy 
of the hauſe of Auſtria, whoſe! arnbition and neigibourhood had 
been fatal to their grandeur, ould not permit them to act up to 
their on Meas, and led n their 


approbativi s the claim of we Brat king ad 
608 pony the njereſt, and more in «66 yo rH 


, of England, to prevent Atze Francis or Charles from 
acquiſing | a dignity "which would raiſe them lo far above other 
monarchs, But though Henry often boaſted, that he held the 
boner of £0 Europe in, bis hang, h he had nei the ſteady atten. 


| tops. the ; the. accurate diſcernment, _ nor the iſpaſſiphate temper 
is occaſion it mor- 


which that delicate function required. 'On t 
6 7 * o mueh, to ſee himſelf excluded from that noble 
irrte 
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competition which reſſected 
Leas, ſuch honour upon we duo antagoniſts; 
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ee eee loaded with careſſes by the 
German princes and the Pope's nuncio, informed, his maſter, that 
he e for u ſaecels.jg-a,clainn hich, he. had. bean ſo late 

in preferring; arid Henry imputing his diſappointment; 49 that 
circumſtance alone, and ſoothed with this oftentatious diſplay of 
-his own importance, ſeems to have taken no farther part in the 
matter, eite by cotittibuting to chu both his-rivals, of to pro- 
dee of theek'®, vant nett en HHO gruibirogfinog ei: IG 
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2 Io. K a pomniff no len renowned for bis political abilities, 
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public ſafety. The Imperial and n 
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iſe wtheir-owh forces that nothing: was fo formidable to tht 
tourt of Name as an Emperot of extenfive-power, or of an entep- 
prizing genius. Leo treinbled . 
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portion to the greatneſs of their power, and their opportunities Boon I. 
of taking revenge. Leo was defective in neither. He ſecretly W 
exhorted the German princes to place one of their own number 
on the Imperial throne, which many of them were capable of 
filling with honour; he put them in mind of the conſtitution by 
which the Kings of Naples were for ever excluded from that dig- 
nity *; he warmly exhorted the French King to perſiſt in his claim, 
not from any deſire that he ſhould gain his end, but as he forefaw 
that the Germans would be more diſpoſed to favour the king of 
Spain, he hoped that Francis himſelf, when he diſcovered his own 
chance of ſucceſs to be deſperate, would be ſimulated by refent- 
ment and the ſpirit of rivalſhip, to concur with all his intereſt 
in raifing ſome third perſon to the head of the Empire; or on the 
other hand, if Francis ſhould make unexpected progreſs, he did 
not doubt but that Charles would be induced by: ſumi lar motives 
to act the ſame part; and thus by pradence and attention, the 
mutual jealouſy of the two rivals might be fo dextrouſiy ma- 
naged, as to diſappoint both. But this ſcheme, the only one 
which s prince in Leo's ſituation could adopt, though conceried 
with, great wiſdom, was executed; with little diſcretion. The 
French ambaſſadors in Germany fed their maſter with vain hopes ; 
the Pope's nuncio, being gained by them, alkogether forgot the 
inſtructions he had received; and Francis perſevered ſo long and 
ſo obſtinately in urging his e. . en 
meaſures abortive '. 


SUCH were the hopes of the candidates, and the views of ks TM Diet 
different princes, when the diet was opened according to form at — 17th. | 


Frankfort. The rhe, of chuſing an Emperor .had long been 
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e veſted in t pri diſtinguiſned by the name of Elec · 
ſeyen great princes, diſtinguiſhed, by 
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tots, the otigin of whoſe office, and the nature and extent of. 
their. powers, have already been explained. Theſe were, at that 
time, Albert of Brandenburgh, archbiſhop. of Mentz; Herman 
count de Wied, archbiſhop of Cologne; Richard de Grieffen- 
klau, archbiſhop of Treves; Lewis, king of Bohemia; Lewis, 
count Palatin of the Rhine; Frederick, duke of Saxony; and 
Joachim I. marquis of Brandenburgh. Notwithſtanding the art- 
ful arguments produced by the ambaſſadors of the two kings in 


- favour of their reſpective maſters, and in ſpite of all their ſolici- 


tations; intrigues, and preſents, the Electors did not forget that 
maxim on which the liberty of the German conſtitution. was 


thought to be founded. Among the members of the Germanick 


body, which is a great republick compoſed of ſtates almoſt in- 
dependent, che firſt principle of patriotiſm is to depreſs and li- 
mit the power of the Emperor; and of this idea, ſo natural un- 
der ſuch a form of government, a German politician ſeldom loſes 
fight. © No prince of conſiderable power, or extenſive dominions, 
had for dme ages been raiſed to the Imperial throne; and to this 
prudent precatition"many of the great anitics ts Gerifty-oved 
the ſplendor and independence which they had acquired" during 
that period. To elect either ef the contending monarchs, would 
have been a groſs violation of that falutary maxim; would have 


given to the Empire a maſter, inſtead of an head; and would 


deere to the condition 
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455 pi of wete ideas, they all turned their ces Wants Frede- 


as duke of Saxony, a prince of ſuch eminent virtue, and abi- 
 lities, as to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Sage, and with 


one voice Offered him the Imperial cron. ke wu not dazzled 
with 
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with that object, which monarchs ſo far ſuperior to him in 
power courted with ſuch. eagerneſs ; and after deliberating upon 
the matter a ſhort time, he rejected it with a magnanimity and 
diſintereſtedneſs, no leſe ſingular than admirable. Nothing, he 
obſerved, could be more impolitic, than an obſtinate adherence to 
a maxim which, though ſound and juſt in many caſes, was not 
applicable to all. In times of tranquillity, ſaid he, we wiſh for 
an Emperor who has not power to invade our liberties ; times of 
danger demand one who is able to ſecure our ſafety. The 
Turkiſh armies, led by a gallant and victorious monarch, are 
now aſſembling. They are ready to pour in upon Germany 
with a violence unknown in former ages. New conjunctures 
call for new expedients. The Imperial ſceptre muſt be com- 
mitted to ſome hand more powerful than mine, or that of any 
other German prince. We poſſeſs neither - dominions, nor reve- 
nues, nor authority which enable us to encounter ſuch a formi- 
dable enemy. Recourſe muſt be had in this exigency to one of 


the rival monarchs. Each of them can bring into the field 


forces ſufficient for our defence. But as the king of Spain is of 
German extraction, as he is a member and prince of the empire 
by the territories which deſcend to him from his grandfather ; as 
his dominions ſtretch along that frontier which lies moſt expoſed 
to the enemy ; his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of 
a ſtranger to our language, to our blood, and to our country; 


and therefore I give my vote to confer on him the Imperial 


crown. 

Tuis opinion, dictated by ſuch uncommon generoſity, and 
ſupported by arguments fo plauſible, made a deep impreſſion on 
the Electors. The king of | Spain's ambaſſadors; ſenſible of the 


important ſervice which Frederic had done their maſter, ſent 
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him a conſiderable ſum of money, „s "the" firſt ken of that 
prince 's gratitude. But he who had greatneſs of mind to refuſe 
a' crown, diſdained to receive a bribe; and upon their intreating 
that, at leaſt, he would permit them to deſtribute part of that 
ſum among his courtiers, he replied, that he could not prevent 
them from accepting what ſhould be offered, but whoever took 

a" ſingle florin om xo ere nexr morning from his ſer- 


"tice". 
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a ett aſpire «Right; which 
Fradevidle had deine for reaſons applicable to them all. It 


remained to make a cheice between the two great competitors. 
But beſides the prejudice in Charles's favour ariſing from his 


birth, and the ſituation of his German dominions, he owed not 4 


little ta the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, and he zcal of 
| Exazdids la Mark, biſhop of Liege, two of his ambaſfadors who 


had conducted their negogiations with more prudence and addreſs 
than thok entruſted by the French king. The former, who 


dad long been th miniſter und favourite of Rarimman, was 
Wall: acquainted with the: art of managing the: Cermuas; and 

the let having bers: We aba NOTE 
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revenge inſpires an ambitious mind, in thwarting the meaſures 
of that monarch. The Spaniſh party among the Electors daily 
gained ground; and even the Pope's nuncio, being convinced 
that it was vain to make any farther oppoſition, endeavoured to 
acquire ſome merit with the future Emperor, by offering volun- 
tarily, in the name of his maſter, a diſpenſation to hold the 
Imperial crown in conjunction with that of Naples 


on the twenty-eighth of June, five months and ten days after 


the death of Maximilian, this important conteſt, which had held 
all Europe in ſuſpence, was decided. Six of the Electors had They 


chuſe 
Charles em- 


already declared for the king of Spain, and the archbiſhop of peror. 


Treves, the only firm adherent to the French intereſt, having at 
laſt joined his brethren, Charles was by the unanimous voice of 


the Ur college raiſed to the Imperial throne *. 


Bur though the was: cordial; (Gro mions motives, 
to promote Charles to that high ſtation, they diſcovered at the 
ſame time great jealouſy of his extraordinary power, and 
endeavoured, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, ta provide againſt his 
encroaching on the privileges of the Germanick body. It had 
long been the cuſtom to demand of every new Emperor a con- 
firmation of theſe privileges, and to require a- promiſe that he 
would never violate them in any inſtance. While princes, who 
were formidable neither from 'extent of territory, nor of genius, 
poſſeſſed the Imperial throne, a general and verbal engagement 
to this purpoſe was deemed ſufficient ſecurity. But under an 
Emperor ſo powerful as Charles, other precautions ſeemed neceC. 
* Freheri Rer. German, Scriptores, vol. iii. 17 2. cur. Struvii Argent. 717. Gianone 
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Rey" A Capitulation or claim of rights was formed, in which 
the privileges and immunities of the electors, of the princes of 
the empire, of the cities, and of every other member of the Ger- 


manick body are enumerated. This capitulation was immediately 


Its effeR up 


ſigned by Charles's ambaſſadors in the name of their maſter, and 
he himſelf at his coronation confirmed it in the moſt ſolemn manner. 
Since that period, the Electors have continued to preſcribe the 


fame conditions to all his ſucceſſors; and in Germany the Capitu- 


lation or mutual contract between the emperor and his ſubjects, is 
conſidered as a ſtrong barrier againſt the progreſs of the imperial 
Power, and as the great charter of their liberties ich they 


| often appeal 


Tur important intelligence of his eledion was comreyed in 
nine days from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was Mill 
detained by the obſtinacy of the Catalonian Cortes, which had 
not | hitherto. brought to an iſſue any of the affairs that came 
before it. He received the account with the joy natural to a 
young and aſpiring mind, on an acceſſion of power and dignity 
which raiſed him ſo far above the other princes of Europe. 
Then it was that thoſe vaſt proſpects which allured him during 


his whole adminiſtration began to open, and from this era we 
may date the formation, and are able to trace the gradual pro- 


greſs of a grard ſyſtem of enterprizing ambition, which 2 
the hiſtory of his reign ſo worthy of attention. oli | 
A TRIVIAL circumſtance firſt diſcovered the effects of this 


great elevation upon the mind of Charles. Io all tHe publick 
writs which he iſſued as king of Spain he aſſumed the title of 


„ Pfeffel Abregs de Hit de Droit Publique TAllemagne 59 Limnei Capitulat. 


 Inper, Epiſtres, des Princes per Ruſcelli, p. 60. 
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4% 0 , and required it ſrom bis ſubjects as a mark of their re- Boos 1: 
ſpect. Before that time, all the monarchs" of Europe were ſatis- W e 


fied with the appellation of Highneſs, or Grace; but the vanity of 
other courts ſoon led them to imitate the example of the Spa- 
iſh. The epithet of Majeſty is no longer a mark of pre emi- 
nence. The moſt inconſiderable monarchs in Europe enjoy it, and 
e n 
wann 


"If 'L 


| ck Perth JOEL eee e 0 8 
King to the Imperial throne with the ſame ſatisfaction which 
he himſelf felt. To be deprived of the preſence of their ſove- 
reign, and to be ſubjected to the government ef a viceroy and 
his council, a ſpecies, of adminiſtratign often oppreſlive,, and, l 
ways diſagrecable, were the immediate and neceſſary conſequences 
of this new dignity. To ſee the blood of their countrymen ſhed 


in quarrels wherein the nation had no concern, to behold its trea- 


fares waſted, in ſupporting the ſplendour of a foreign title, and 
to be. plunged in the chaos of Italian and German politics, were 
effects, of this event almoſt as unavoidable. From all theſe conſi- 
derations, they concluded, that nothing could have happened 
more pernicious to the Spaniſh nation; and the fortitude and pub- 
lick ſpirit of their anceſtors, who, in the Cortes of Caſtile, prohi- 
dited Alfonzo the Wiſe from leaving the kingdom, in order to re- 


ceive the "Imperial crown, were often mentioned with the higheſt 


praiſe, and pronounced to be extremely wo ge of imitation at this: 


. 


431 11 


Bur aries, * en. he al, or murmurs. 
af his Spaniſh ſubjects, accepted of the Imperial dignity which 
„ Minianz Contin. Mar. p. +3; Perreras viii. 45. Memoires Hiſt. de la Houſ- 
ſaie, tom i p. 3 K. » Sandoval, i. p. 32. Miniana, Contin. p. 146. 
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. inithe me f el Hedtotsy/''and declared his inttn ton df ſetting 


aut, ſon for Germany, Im order to take poſſeſhon of it. This 
was-the-mave -ngoetlary,/ becauſe, according to the forms of the 
German; conſtitution; be obuld not, beſare the gerewony of a 
—— PT mme n anhority . 
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Turin certain knowledge of this ** — the 
diſguſt, of the Spaniards; and a fullen and refraQory ſpirit pre- 
wald among perſons ef afl ranks. The Pore having gmatcd 
the" king the" temhs"of all'! eceleſiaſtieal | benefites in Cuſtile to 
afliſt him in cartying! 61 war wich greater vigour againſt the 
Turks, a 'convodation of of che clergy unanimontly tefuſed to levy 
thit lun upotl pretener thit it ought never to be ensdded but 
at th6(@ tithes when 1 invaded by the In- 
fits ;" And though Lech in order to ſupport his authority, laid 
che kingdom under an interdict, ſo little regard was paid to a cen- 
fare which" as utiverſilly deetmed utjuſt, that Charles himſelf 
applied" th have it cken G and thus the Spanifh clergy; 'delides 
weir merit in oppoling the uſlitpations of the pope, and diſregard- 
ing the influence — giliied-the exeniprion which men | 
had claimed. 1671 e e thin⁰νu 77: 03; aii en 
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Tur eammotiand mhichareſe in the kingdom af Valrc 


- annexed. a9 (the, crown of Aragon, were more, formidable, and 


provuced,,-ware dangerous, and, laſting, effect, A . ſeditious 
monk having by his ſermons excited the citizens of Valencia, 


the capital city, to take arms, and to puniſh certain criminals in 
a tiiniultuaty mafmeff the pesple, plea fed with this ekerciſe.iof 
power; and With ſueh a diſcovery of their own importance, hot 

but formed themſelves into 
traops and companies that they might be regularly trained 80 
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martial exerciſes. To obtain ſome ſecurity againſt the oppreſſion 
of the grandees was the motive of this aſſociation, and proved a 
powerful bond of union; for as the ariſtocratical privileges and 
independence were more compleat in Valencia than in any other 
of the Spaniſu kingdoms, the nobles, being ſcarce accountable 
for their conduct to any ſuperior, treated the people not only as 
vaſſals but as ſlaves. They were alarmed, however, at the ſuc- 
ceſs of this unexpected inſurrection, as it might encourage the 
people to attempt ſhaking off the yoke; but as they could not 
repreſs them without taking arms, it became neceſſary to have 
recourſe to the Emperor, and 10 defire his permiſſion to attack 
them. At the ſame time the people made choice of deputies 
to repreſent their grievances, and to implore the protection of 
their ſovereign. Happily for the latter, they arrived at court 
when Charles was exaſperated ' to an "high degree againſt the 
nobles. As he was eager to viſit Gertnany, where his preſence 
became every day more neceſſary, and as His Flemiſh courtiers 
were ſtill more impatient to return into their native country, 
and to carry thither the ſpoils they had amaſſed in Caftile, it 
was impoſihle for him to hold the Cortes of Valeneia in perſün. 
He. had "for. chat reaſon empowered the | cardinat Adrian to re- 
preſent him in that alfembly, and in his nate to receive their 
oath. of allegiance, to confirm their privileges with the uſual 
ſolemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. But the Valen- 
cian nobles, who. conſidered this meaſure as an indignity to their 
country, which was no leſs entitled, than” ths other Kingdoms, 
to the honour, of their ſovereign's prefence,' dechared” that by 
the fundamental laws of the conſtitution they could neither 
acknowledge a perſon | who was abſent as king," nor grant hirn 
any ſubſidy, and to this declaration they adhered with an haughty 
and inflexible obſtinacy. "Charles, piqued by their behaviour, 
decided in favour of the people, and raſhly authorized them to 
colittnue in arms. Their deputies returned in triumph, and were 
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received by their fellow-citizens as che deliverers of their-country'; 


and the inſalence of the multitude incteaſing with their ſucceſs, 
they expelled all the nobles out of the city, committed the govern- 
ment to magiſtrates of their own election, and entered into an aſ- 
ſociation diſtinguiſhed by the name of Germanada or Brotherhood 
which proved” the ſource not only e but of 
nnn ava) ex vd algitery 


. e the kingdom of Caltile was agitated with no 
le violence. No, ſooner was the Emperor' 8 intention to leave 
Spain made known, than ſeveral cities of the firſt rank reſolved 
to, remonſtrate againſt i it, and to crave redreſs once more of thoſe 
grieyances which they had formerly laid before him. Charles 
artfully avoided admitting their deputies to audience ; and 
as:he-ſaw from this circumſtance, how difficult it would be at 
this juncture to reſtrain the mutinous ſpirit of the greater cities, 
he ſummoned the Cortes of Caſtile to meet at Compoſtella in 
Galicia. His only reaſon for calling that aſſembly, was the 
hope of obtaining another donative; for as his treaſury had been 
exhauſted in the ſame proportion that the riches of his miniſters 
increaſed, he could not, without ſome additional aid, appear in 
Germany with | ſplendour | ſuited to the Imperial dignity. To 
appoint a meeting of the Cortes in ſo remote a province, and to 
demand 8. new ſubſidy before the time for paying the former 

was, expired, were innovations of a moſt dangerous tendency ; 
and among people jealous of their liberties, and accuſtomed to 
ſupply the, wants, of their ſoyereigns with a very frugal hand, 
excited an univerſal alarm. The magiſtrates of Toledo get 
firated.,againſt both theſe. mfures in à very, high tone; the 
inabitants. of Valladolid, who - expected that the | Cortes IN 
have been held n that city, were. ſo enraged | that they” took 
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arms in @ tumultuary manner; and if Charles with his foreign 
counſellors had not fortunately made their eſcape during a vio- 
lent tempeſt, they would have maſſacred. all the Flemings, and 


have prevented bim from continuing his journey towards Com- 


poſtella. 


Every city through which they paſſed, petitioned againſt The 
| holding a Cortes in Galicia, a point with regard to which 
Charles was inflexible. But though the utmoſt influence had 
been exerted by the miniſters, in order to procure a choice of 
repreſentatives favourable to their deſigns, ſuch was the temper 
of the nation, that at the opening of the aſſembly, there appeared 
among many of the members unuſuel ſymptoms of ill humour, 
which threatened a fierce oppoſition to all the meaſures of the 
court. No ' repreſentatives were fent by Toledo, for che lot, 


mined in that city, having fallen upon two perſons, devoted to 


the Flemiſh miniſters, their fellow-citizens refuſed to grant them 


a commiſſion in the uſual form, and in their ſtead made choice 


of two deputies, whom they empowered to repair to Compoſtella, 
and to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs of the Cortes aſſembled 
there. The repreſentatives of Salamanca refuſed to take the 
uſual oath of fidelity, unleſs Charles conſented to change the 
place of meeting. Thoſe of Toro, Madrid, Cordoya, and ſeveral 
other places, declared the demand of another donative to be 
unprecedented, unconſtitutional, and unneceſſary. All the arts, 
however, which influence popular aſſemblies, '- bribes, promi ſes, 
threats, and even force; were employed in order to gain mem- 
bers. The nobles, ſoothed by the retpectful aſſiduity with which 
Chievres and the other Flemings payed court to them, or inſti- 
gated by a mean jealouſy of that ſpirit of independence which 
they ſaw. riſing among the n W favoured the pre- 
| Vor. II. K | tenſions 
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tenſions of the court, or at the utmoſt did not oppoſe them ; and 


at laſt, in contempt both of the ſentiments of the nation, and 
01 the ancient forms of the conſtitution, a majority voted to 
grant the donative for which the Emperor had applied. Toge- 
ther with this grant, the Cortes laid before Charles a repreſenta- 
tion of ihoſe grievances whereof his people craved redreſs; but 
he, having obtained from them all he could expect, paid no atten- 
non to this ill-timed an which it was no _ dangerous 
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Charles ap- 


re ba... 


5 abſence, 


As; my a ab his. ——_— od diſcloſed his 
en with regard to the regency of Caſtile during his abſence, 
which he had hitherto kept ſecret, and nominated cardinal 
Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty of Aragon he conferred 


en Don John de Lanuza, that of Valencia on Don Diego de 


Mendoza Condẽ de Melito. The choice of the two latter was uni- 
verfally acceptable; but the advancement of Adrian, though the 


only Fleming who had preſerved any reputation among the Spa- 


mards, animated the Caſtilians with new hatred againſt foreigners; 
and even the nobles, who had ſo tamely ſuffered other inroads 
upon the conſtitution, felt the indignity offered to their own order 
by his promotion, and remonſtrated againſt it as illegal. But 


Charles's deſire of viſiting Germany, and the impatience of his 


miniſters to leave Spain, were now ſo much increaſed, that with- 


out regarding the murmurs of the Caſtilians, or even taking time 


to provide any remedy againſt an inſurrection in Toledo, which 
at that time threatened, and afterwards produced moſt formidable 
effefts, hem ſailed from Corogna on the rventy-ſegond:of May; 
and by ſetting out ſo abruptiy in queſt af a: ne grown, he endan. 
gered a more imporiant one of Le e in pots. 
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ANY concurring circumſtances, not only called Charles's 

1 thoughts towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered 
his preſence in that country neceſſary. The EleCtors grew impa- 
tient of fo long an interregnum; his hereditary dominions were 


diſturbed by inteſtine commotions; and the new opinions con- 


cerning religion, made ſuch rapid progreſs as required the moſt 
ſerious conſideration. But above all, the motions of the French 
king drew his attention, and convinced him that it was neceſſary 
to take meaſures for his own defence, both with ſpeed and with 


Vigour. 


Wen Charles and Francis entered the liſts as candidates for the 
Imperial dignity, they conducted their rivalſhip with many profeſ- 
ſions of regard for each other, and with repeated declarations that 


they would not ſuffer any tincture of enmity to mingle itſelf with 
this honourable emulation. We both court the ſame miſtreſs,” 


ſaid Francis, with his uſual vivacity, © each ought to urge his 
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ſait with all the addreſs of which he is maſter; the moſt fortu- 
nate will prevail, and the other muſt reſt contenttd. But 
though two young and high-ſpirited Princes, and each of them 
animated with the hope of ſucceſs, might be capable of forming 


ſuch a generous reſolution, it was ſoon found that they promiſed 
upon a moderation too refined and diſintereſted for human nature. 


The preference given to Charles in the ſight of all Europe, mor- 
tified Francis to the higheſt degree, and inſpired him with all 
the paſſions natural to diſappointed ambition, To this was 
owing the perſonal jealouſy and fivalſhip which ſubſiſted between 
the two monarchs during their whole reign; and the rancour of 
theſe; added to a real oppoſition of intereſt and to many unavoid- 
able cauſes of diſcord, involved them in almoſt perpetual hoſtilities. 
Charles had paid no regard to the principal article in the treaty of 
Noyon, by refuſing oſtener than onde to dojuſtice to John d'Albret, 
the excluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis was bound in 


_ hour, and prompted by intereſt; to reſtorv to his throne. The 
.  Fienel king had preterifions to the erowtr of Naples ef which 
Ferdinanck Bad deprived his predeveſibr by a moſt? unjuffifidble: 


1 


bitch ef faiths The Priperor might reelaing the duty of Milan 


as & fief of the etypire, which: Fiznels/Bad ſeived, and ſtit kept 


in poſſeſſſon, "without" having recerved inveſtivave. Charles cun- 


ſidered the dutehy of Burgundy as the puttimontial:.duvrighrr of his 


anceſtors wreſted from /therw by the unjuſt policy of Lewis XI and 


obſerved with: rhe greateſt jealouſy the ſtriut connedtions. whieh-- 
Francis had formed with the duke of Gueldres, the hereditary 
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two ſuch mighty antagoniſts, could not fail of being both deſpe- 
rate and dangerous, they both diſcovered no ſmall ſolicitude 
about its conſequences, and took time not only to collect, and to 
weigh their own ſtrength, and to compare it with that of their 
adverſary, but to ſecure the friendſhip or aſſiſtance of the other 


European powers. 


Taz Pope had equal reaſon to dread the two rivals, and ſaw 
that he who prevailed, would become abſolute maſter in Italy. 
If it had been in his power to engage them in hoſtilities, with- 
out rendeting Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing would have 
been more agreeable to him than to ſee them waſte each other's 
ſtrength in endleſs quarrels. But this was impollible. Leo 
foreſaw that on the firſt rupture between the two monarchs, the 
armies of France and Spain would take the field in the Milaneſe, 
and while the ſcene of their operations were ſo near, and the ſub- 
je& for which they contended ſo intereſting. to him, he could 
not long remain neuter. He was obliged therefore to adapt his 
plan of conduct to his political ſituation. He courted and ſoothed 
both-the Emperor and king, of France with equal induſtry and ad- 
drefs ; and tho' warmly ſolicited by each of them, he aſſumed all 
the appearances of entire impartiality, and attempted to conceal 
his real ſentiments under that profound diſſimulation which 
ſeoms to have been affected by moſt of the Italian politicians in 
that age. 


Tux views and intereſt of the Venetians were not different 
from thoſe of the Pope; nor were they leſs ſoſicitous to prevent 
Italy from becoming the ſ-at of war, and their on republick 
from being involved in the quarrel. But through all Leo's arti- 
fices, and notwithſtanding his high pretenſions to a perfect neu- 
trality, it was viſible that he leaned towards the Emperor, from 
whom he had both more to fear and more to hope than from 


Francis; 
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Francis.; and it was Aly manifeſt, that if it became neceſſary to 
take a ſide, the Venetians would, from motives of the ſame nature, 
declare for the king of France. No conſiderable aſſiſtance, how- 
ever, was to be expected from the Italian ſtates, who were jea- 


lous to an extreme degree of the Tranſalpine powers, and careful 


to preſerve the balance between them, unleſs when they were 
ſeduced to violate this favourite maxim of their policy by the 


certain proſpect of great advantage to themſelves. 


But the chief attention both of Charles and of Francis, was 
employed in order to gain the king of England, from whom each 
of them expected aſſiſtance more effectual, and afforded with leis 
political caution, Henry VIII. had aſcended the throne of that 
kingdom in one thouſand five hundred and nine, with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of advantage, as promiſed a reign of diſtinguiſhed 
felicity and ſplendour. - The union in his perſon of the two 
contending titles of York and Lancaſter, and the alacrity and 
emulation with which both factions obeyed him, not only 
enabled him to exert in his domeſtic government a degree of 


vigour and authority which none of his predeceſſors could have 
ſafely aſſumed ; but permitted him to take a ſhare in the affairs 


of the continent, from which the attention of the Engliſh had 


: long been diverted by their unhappy diviſions. The immenſe 


treaſures which his father had amaſſed, rendered him the moſt 
wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which had ſubſiſted 
under. the cautious adminiſtration of that monarch, was of ſuffi- 
cient length to recruit the nation after the deſolation of the civil 
wars, bu: had not enervated its ſpirit ; and the Engliſh, aſhamed 
of having ſo long rendered their own country a ſcene of diſcord 
and bloodſhed, were eager to diſplay their valour in ſome foreign 
war, and to revive the memory of the victories gained by their 
anceſtors. Henry's own temper perfectly ſuited ' the ſtate of his 
kingdom, and the Ciſpolition of his ſubjects. Ambitious, active, 


enterprizing 
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enterprizing and accompliſhed in all the martial exerciſes which Book II. 
in that age formed a chief part in the education of perſons of ——Y 


noble birth, and inſpired them with an early love of war, he 
longed to engage in real action, and to ſignalize the beginning 
of his reign by ſome remarkable exploit. An opportunity of 
this kind ſoon preſented itſelf; and the victory at Guinegate, 


and the ſucceſsful ſieges of Teroũenne and Tournay, though of 


little utility to England, reflected great luſtre on its monarch, 
and confirmed the idea which foreign princes entertained of his 
power and importance. So many concurring cauſes, added to 
the happy ſituation of his own dominions, which ſecured them 
from foreign invaſion ; and to the fortunate circumſtance of his 
being in poſſeſſion of Calais, which ſerved not only as a key to 
France, but opened an eaſy paſſage into the Netherlands, ren- 
dered the King of England the natural guardian of the liberties 


of Europe, and the arbiter between the Emperor and French 


monarch. Henry himſelf was ſenſible of this ſingular advan- 
tage, and convinced, that in order to preſerve the balance even, 
it was his office to prevent either of the rivals from acquiring 
ſuch ſuperiority of power as might be fatal to the other, and 
formidable to the. reſt of Chriſtendom. But he was deſtitute of 
the penetration, and ſtill more of the temper, ' which ſuch a, 
function required. Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by reſent- 
ment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any regular and 
extenſive ſyſtem of policy, or of adhering to it with ſteadineſs.. 
His meaſures ſeldom reſulted. from attention to the general wel- 
fare, or from a deliberate regard to his own intereſt, but were. 
dictated by paſlions which rendered him blind to both, and pre- 


vented. his gaining that aſcendant in the. affairs of Europe, or 


from reaping, ſuch advantages to himſelf, as a prince of greater art, 
though with inferior talents, might have eaſily ſecured. . 
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AlL che er ſteps in Henry's adininiftration muſt not, 
however, be imputed to defects in his own character; many of 
them were owing to the violent paſſions and infatiable ambition 


af tis prime miniſter and favourite cardinal Wolſey. This man, 
from one of che loweſt ranks in life, had riſen to an height of 


power and dignity, to which no Engliſh ſubject ever artived: 
and governed the haughty, preſumptuous and untractable Jpitir 


different Kinds, fitted him for the two 'oppit 
trinifter, and of favourite. His prefouad eg ne, 
wearied induſtry, bis thorough aequaintanœ WING 


and/-interets of foreign N 

troulod direction of affairs with which he was imruſted. — 
elegance ef bis manner, che gaiety of his canverſation, bis 
mfmuating addr his love of magnificence, and his profici- 
ency in thoſs/ parts of literature of which Henry was fond, 
gains” hin” the affeckion and confidence of the young mon- 
arch,” Welſey was für from employing this vaſt and almoſt 
royal power, tonpiomote either the true intereſt. of the nation, 
or the: real grandeur of his mer. Rapacious at the ſame time, 
and profuſe, he was inſatiable in defiring wealth. Of boundleſs 


ambition, he aſpired after new honours with an eagerneſs un- 


abated by his former fucceſs; and being rendered prefumptucus 


bis uncmmOn dlevation,” and the aſcendant he had gained 
ra prinee, who ſcarce brooked advice from any other perſon, 


he” diſcovered in his whole demeanour the moft overb 


haughtineſs'and pride. 'T6'thele paſſions he "himſelf ſacrificed 


_ everyloonfideration;* and whoever endeavoured to obtain his 
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time; all courted his miniſter with incredible attention and The coure 


obſequiouſneſa, and ſtrove by preſents, by - promiſes, or by 
flattery to work upon his avarice, his ambition, or his pride 
Francis had in the year one thouſand five bundred and eighteen 
employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, one of his moſt accom- 
pliſned and artful courtiers, to gain the haughty prelate. He 
himſelf beſtowed an him every mark of reſpect and confidence. 
He conſulted him with regad to his moſt important affairs, and 
together with. the grant of a large | penſion, Francis ſecured the 
Cardinal, who perſuaded his maſter to ſurrender Tournay to 
France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his daughter 
the princeſs Mary and the Dauphin, and to conſent: to à perſonal 
interview with the French king: From that tinie, thermaſt 


familiar intercourſe ſubſiſted i between the two courts ;: Francis, 


ſenſible of the great value of Wolſey's friendſhip, laboured to 
ſecure the continuance of it by every poſſible expreſſion of re- 
tions of Father, Tutor, and Governor. Wo .no0 oth. beni 
CHaRLEs obſerved the progreſs of this union with the utmoſt 
jealouſy and concern. His near relation to the king of England 
gave him ſome title to his friendſhip, and ſoon after his aceeſſidn 


to the throne of Caſtile, he” had attempted to ingratiate /hiniſelf / 


with Wolſey by ſettling on him a penſion of three thouſand livres. 
- His chief ſolicitude at preſent was to prevent the intended inter- 
view, the effects of which upon two young princes, whoſe hearts 
were no leſs ſuſceptible of friendſhip than their manners were 
capable of inſpiring it, he extremely dreaded. But after many 
"delays occaſioned by difficulties about the ceremonial, and by the 


+18 Fidder's Life of Wolſey, 166. Rymer' Foedera, xiii, 118. 
f Herbert's Hiſt. of Henry VIII. 30. -Rywer, xvi. 624. 
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| unxious'{precauitions/ of both / courts” for the ſafety of their re- 


ſpective ſovereigns, the time and place of meeting were at laſt 
fed. Meſſengers had been ſent to different courts inviting all 
comers, who were gentlemen, to enter the liſts at tilt and tourna- 
ment, againſt the two monarchs and their knights; and both 
Francis and Henry loved the ſplendour of theſe ſpectacles too well, 


and were too much delighted with the graceful figure they made 


on ſuch occaſions, to forego the pleaſure or glory which they 
expected from ſuch a ſingular and brilliant aſſembly. Nor was 
the Cardinal leſs. fond of diſplaying his magnificence in the pre- 
ſence; of two courts, and of diſcovering to the two nations the 
extent of his influence · over both their monarchs, Charles finding 
it impoſſible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to diſappoint 


its effects, and to pre- occupy the favour of the Engliſnh mon- 


arch und his miniſter, by an act of complaiſance ſtill more 


England. 


May 26th. 


a8 has already been related, he ſteered bis courſe directly to- 
Wards England, and relying wholly on Henry's generoſity for 
his on ſufety, landed at Dover. This unexpected viſt ſur- 
prized the nation. Wolſey, bowever, was well acquainted with 


the Emperor's intention. A negociation, unknown to the 
bhiſtorians of that age, had been carried on between him and the 
court of Spain, this viſit had been concerted, and Charles 
© granted} the Cardinal, whom he calls his mof dear friend, an 


additional penſion of ſeven thouſand ducats* Henry, who, was 
then at Canterbury, in his way to France, immediately diſpatched 


Wolſey to Doyer,, and being highly pleaſed , with, an event fo 


_ ſoothing to his vanity, haſtened to receive, with ſuitable. reipect, 
4 gut, who had placed in him ſuch; unbounded, confidence. 
Charles, to hom time was precious, ſtaid only Four. days in 
England: Bur during that ſhane" Hare, he had the addreſs not 
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only to give Henry favourable impreſſions of his character and 
intentions, but to detach Wolſey entirely fromg the intereſt of 
the French king. All the grandeur, wealth and power, which 
the Cardinal poſſeſſed, did not ſatisfy his ambitious mind, while 
there was ſtill one ſtep higher to which an eccleſiaſtic could aſcend. 
The papal dignity had for ſome time been the object of his wiſhes, 
and Francis, as the moſt effectual method of ſecuring his friend- 
ſhip, had promiſed to favour his pretenſions, on the firſt vacancy, 
with all his intereſt. But as the Emperor's influence in the college 
of cardinals was greatly ſuperior to the French king's, Wolſey 
graſped eagerly at an offer which that artful prince had made him 
of exerting it vigorouſly in his behalf; and allured by this proC- 
pect, which under the pontificate of I eo, ſtill in the Prime of 
his life, was a very diſtant one, he entered with warmth into all 
the Emperor' s ſchemes. No treaty, however, was concluded at 
that time, between the two monarchs; but Henry, in return for 
the honour which Charles had done him, promiſed to viſit him in 
ſome place of the Low Countries, b e after taking leave 
of the French king, | . 


His interview with rn prince was in an open din between 
Guiſnes and Ardres, where the two kings and their attendants, 
diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emulation, and profuſe 
expence, as procured it the name of the Field of the Cluth of 
Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of gallantry, and ſuch exerciſes 
and paſtimes as were in that age reckoned manly or elegant, 
rather than ſerious buſineſs, occupied both courts during eigh- 
teen days that they continued together.. Whatever impreſlion 

the 


b The French and Engliſh hiſtorians deſcribe the pomp of this interview, and the 
various ſpeQacles with great minuteneſs. One circumſtance mentioned by the 


marechal de Fleuranges, who was preſent, and which appears fingular in the pre- 


ſent age, is commonly omitted. After the tournaments,” ſays he, the French 
and Engliſh wreſtlers made their appearance, and wreſtled in preſence of the Kings. 
and the ladies; and as there were many ſtout wreſtlers there, it afforded excellent 
L 2 paſtime ; ; 
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3gok f, the engaging nude of Ffabchg und che Iberal and unſuſpi- 
— >” &jbus confidence” with which he treated Henry, mide on the 
"= 75 muindd of that monarch, was ſoon-effaced by Wolſey's artifices, 
= 3 8 or by the interview which he had with the Emperor at Grave- 
Joly io lines - which was conducted by Charles with leſs pomp than 
3 i at nest Gm but with greater 'drtention me 
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=_ him of che, of the motto he had choſen, « That who- 


ever he Stored would certainly prevail In this opinion he 

- Py yas confirmed by. an, offer which Charles made of ſubmitting 
ny any diff rence that might ariſe. between him and Francis to his 
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00 a \Caanyns, tg bis partial fondnel for the Nether- 
the Emperor, 5 the place of his, nativity, made no long ſtay there; and 
r receiving the homage and congratulations of his Country- 

ZI IN men, haftened to Aix- -la-Chapelle, the place appointed by the 
. > 75h OQober 23. golden bull bor r the Coronation of the Emperor. | There, in we 


_ paſtime 5 but au tie King of France, had rlegleRed to, bring any wreſtlers out of 
__ | etagne, the Engliſh gained the prize. After this, the Kings of France and Eng- 
4 * a . land retired to a tent, where they drank 2 and the King of England ſeizing 
EY | the K of Priniee by the collar, fig, 7 My brother, I muſt wrefile' with you,” and 
_ FM | etideavoured'6nts or tu iee te trip up his heels; but the King of France, who is 

5 a _— wreſtler, wwiſterhim round, and threw him on the earth with prodigious 

The King of Roglund wunted to rene ne: but was ere 
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ſence of an "aſſembly more numerous and ſplendid than had Boox II. 
appeared on any former occaſion, the crown of Charlemagne was 9 
placed on his head, with all the pompous ſolemnity which the 
Germans affect in their publick ceremonies, and which they deem 
efſential to the dignity of their Empire 
Al Mos r at the ſame time, Solyman the Magnificent, one of Solyman the 
Magnificent 
the moſt accompliſhed, enterprizing, and victorious of the Turkiſh aſcends the 
princes, a conſtant and formidable rival to the Emperor, aſcended — * 
the Ottoman throne, It was the peculiar glory of that period 
to produce monarchs the moſt illuſtrious, that have at any one 
time appeared in Europe. Leo, Charles, Francis, Henry and 
Solyman were each of them poſſeſſed of talents which would 
have rendered any age in which they happened to flouriſh, con- 
ſpicuous. But ſuch a conſtellation of great - princes ſhed un- 
common luſtre on the ſixteenth century, In every conteſt, great 
power and great abilities were ſet in oppoſition; and the 
effects of valour and conduct on one fide, - counterbalanced ' by 
an equal exertion of the ſame qualities on the other, not only 
occaſioned ſuch a variety of events as render the hiſtory of that 
period intereſting,” but ſerved to check the exorbitant progreſs of 
any of thoſe princes, and to prevent their attaining ſuch pre-emi- 
nence in power as would have been fatal to the verry end hope 
pineſs of mankind. 


| Tur firſt act of the Emperor's adminiſtration was to appoint Piet called o | 
a Diet of the empire to be held at Worms on the ſixth of January, — 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty-one ; and in his circu- 

ar letters to the different princes, he informed them that he had 

called this aſſembly in order to concert with them the moſt pro- 


k Hartman Maurus Relatio Coronat. Car. V. ap. Goldaſt, Polit. Imperial. Franc. 
1614. fol. p. 264. . 
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Reformation. 
_ teen; and as theſe led to that happy reformation in religion 
2200higgebl ch reſcued one part of Europe from the papal yoke, miti- 
28 gated its rigour in the other, and produced a revolution in the 
ſentiments of mankind, the greateſt as well as the moſt beneficial 
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per meaſures for checking the progreſs of thoſe new and dangerous 
- opinions, which threatened to diſturb the peace of Germany, and 
to overturn the religion of their anceſtors. 


Canis tad in view the opinions propagated by Luther and 
his diſciples ſince the year one thouſand five hundred and ſeven- 


that has happened fince the publication of Chriſtianity, the events 
which at firſt gave birth to theſe opinions, and the cauſes which 
rendeted their progreſs ſo rapid and ſucceſsful, deſerve to be 
2 with minute attention. | 
Pedic N of religious belief founded on ancient 
and deep ooted prejudices, ſupported by power, and defended 
with art and induſtry , to eſtabliſh in its room doctrines of the 
moſt contrary genius and tendency ; and to accompliſh all this, 
not by external violence or the. force of arms, are operations 
which hiſtorians the leaſt prone to credulity and ſuperſtition, 


muſt aſcribe to that Divine Providence which can, with infinite 


eaſe, bring about events that to human ſagacity appear impoſſible. 


The interpoſition of heaven in favour of the Chriſtian religion 


at its firſt publication, was manifeſted by miracles and prophecies 
wrought and uttered in confirmation of it: And though none of 


the reformers poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, theſe ſupernatural 
gifts, yet chat wonderful preparation of ircumſtances which diſ- 
poſed the minds of men for receiving their doctrines, that ſingular 


combination of cauſes which ſecured their ſucceſs, and enabled 


men * of - Pier — of policy to n over thoſe who 


employed 
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employed both againſt them, may be conſidered as no ſlight proof Boo & II. 
that the ſame hand which planted the Chriſtian religion, protected 
the reformed faith, and reared it, from beginnings extremely fee- 
ble, to an amazing degree of ſtrength and maturity. 


Ir was from cauſes, ſeemingly fortuitous, and from a ſource pom incon- 
very inconſiderable, that all the mighty effects of the Refor- — pt 
mation flowed. Leo X. when raiſed to the papal throne, found 
the revenues of the church exhauſted by the vaſt projects of his 
two ambitious predeceſſors, Alexander VI. and Julius II; and his 
own temper, naturally liberal and enterprizing, rendered him 
incapable of that ſevere and patient ceconomy which the ſituation 
of his finances required. On the contrary, his ſchemes for 
aggrandizing the family of Medici, his love of fplendour, his 
taſte for | pleaſure, and his magnificence in rewarding men of 
genius, involved him daily in new expences, in ↄrder to provide 
a fund for which, every device, that the fertile invention of Ter. 
prieſts had fallen upon to drain the credulous multitude, was , t of in- 
tried. Among others, he had recourſe to a ſale of Indulgences. — 2 
According to the doctrine of the Romiſh church, all the good 1 
works of the Saintz, over and above thoſe which were neceſſary 
towards their own juſtification, together with the infinite merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt, are depoſited in one inexhauſtible treaſury. The 
keys of this were committed to St. Peter and to his ſucceſſors the 
Popes, who may open it at pleaſure, and by transferring a portion 
of this ſuperabundant merit to any particular perſon, for. a ſum. 
of money, may convey to him either the pardon of his own fins, 
or a releaſe for any one in whom he is intereſted, from the pains 
of purgatory. Such indulgences were firſt invented in the 
eleventh WL e as a recompence for thoſe who- : 
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vo in . upon the wild enterprize of conquering the Holy 
Land. They were afterwards granted to thoſe who hired a ſoldier 
for that purpoſe; and in proceſs of time were beſtowed on ſuch 
as gave money for accompliſhing any pious work enjoined by the 
Pope. Julius II. had beftowed Indulgences on all who contri- 


buted towards building the church of St. Peter at Rome; and as 


Leo was carrying on that magnificent and expenſive fabric, hjs 
rant 1 was founded on the lame pretence. 


cid op prddniligating of "theſe Indulgences'in Gai toge- 
"ther with a ſhare in the profits ariſing from the ſale of them, was 
aligned” to Albert, elector of Mentz and archbiſhop of Magde- 
burg, who, as his chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, 
employed 'Terzel, à Dominican friar, of licentious morals, but 
of an tive fpitit, and remarkable for bis noiſy and popular &lo- 
quende. He,” affiſted by the monks of his order, executed the 
commiſſion with: great zeal and ſucceſs, but with little diſcretion 


or decency; and though by magnifying exceſſively the benefit 
* e eee * . a very tow 
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1m As the form of theſs Indvlgences, e which they en ſuppoſed 
A. conv argy are unk! Wo in proteſtant countries, and little underſtood, at preſent, 
plates where the Roman catholic religion is eſtabliſhed, I habe, tor che 

NF 9g ee eee by Tetuel. 
our Lond Chrife have mercy upon , thee, and abſolye thee by the me- 

rits of his holy paſſion. And 1 by l his authority, that of his bleſſed apoſtles 
ee holy Pope, granted and committed to me in theſe 

0.2 aſe romall eockaſtic es in whatever manner 

2235 n incurred 8 . from all thy ſins, T and exceſſes, how — 
'be, eren from ſuch as are referved for the cognizance of 
| the holy das, and as . — of. dhe holy chyrch.exipnd, I remit 49-pou ll 
puniſhment which y6u deſerve in Purgatory on thei unt, and Treftore you to the 
holy ſacramedts of the'dinirch, to the unity of the Faithful, and to that innocence and 
NTT PR rebels fo nc whas you Gris guaate prnihment hal 
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price, they carried on for ſome time an extenſive and lucrative 
traffick among the credulous multitude, the ext: avagance of their 
aſſertions, and the irregularities in their conduct, came at laſt 
to give general offence. The princes and nobles were ir:itated 
at ſeeing their vaſſals drained of ſo much wealth, in order to 
repleniſh the treaſury of a profuſe pontiff. Men of piety regret- 
ed the deluſion of the people, who being taught to rely for 
the pardon of their ſins on the Indulgences which they pur- 
chaſed, did not think it incumbent on them either to abound in 
faith, or to practiſe holineſs. Even the moſt unthinking were 
ſhocked at the ſcandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his aſſociates, 
who often ſquandered in drunkenneſs, gaming, and low debau- 
chery, thoſe ſums which were piouſly beſtowed in hopes of 
obtaining eternal happineſs; and all began to wiſh that ſome 
be ſhut, and the gates of the paradiſe of delight ſhall be opened, and if you ſhall not 
die at preſent, this grace ſhall remain in full force when you are at the point of 
death. In the name o the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Seckend. 
Comment. lib. i. p. 14. | | 8 1 | 
Tube terms in which Tetzel and his aſſociates deſcribed the benefits of Indulgen- 
ces, and the neceſſity of purchaſing them are ſo extravagant, that they appear to 
be almoſt incredible. If any man (ſaid they) purchaſes letters of indulgence, his 
foul may reſt ſecure with reſpeR to its ſalvation, The ſouls confined in purgatory, 

for whoſe redemption indulgences are purchaſed, as ſoon as the money tinkles in 


the cheſt, inſtantly eſcape from that place of torment, and aſcend into heaven That 
the efficacy of indulgences was fo great, that the moſt heinous ſins, even if one 
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ſhould violate (which was impoſſible) the Mother of God, would be remitted and + 


expiated by them, and the perſon be freed both from puniſhment and guilt. That 
this was the unſpeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to himſelf, That 
the croſs erected by the preachers of indulgences, wag as efficacious as the croſs of 
Chriſt. Lo! the heavens ate open; if you enter not now, when will you enter ? 
For twelve pence you may redeem the ſoul of your father out of purgatory ; and 
are you ſo ungrateſul, that you will not reſcue you parent fro torment? If you 
had but one coat, you eught to flrip yourſelf inſtantly, and ſell it, in order to pur- 
chaſe ſuch benefits, c. Theſe, and many ſuch extravagant expreſſions, are ſelect- 
ed out of Luther's worbs by Chemnitius in his Examen Concilii Tridentini apud 
Herm. Vonder Hardt Hiſt. Liter. Reform. pars iv. p 6. The fame author has 
publiſhed ſeveral of Tetze!'s Diſcourſes, which prove that theſe expreſſions were 
neither ſingular nor exaggerated. Ibid. p. 14. | 
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check were given to this commerce, no kwe detrimental to Jociety 
than deſtruAive to er 


So cn was the favourable juncture, and fo diſpoſed were the 
minds of his countrymen to liſten to his diſcourſes, when Martin 
Luther firſt began to call in queſtion, the efficacy of indulgences, 
and to declaim againſt the vicious lives and falſe doctrines of 
thoſe who promulgated them. He was a native of Eiſleben in 
Saxony, and though born of poor parents, had received a learned 
education, during the progreſs of which he gave many indications 
of uncommon vigour -atid/acuteneſs of genius. As his mind was 
naturully ſuſceptible of ſerious impreſſions, and tinctured with 
omewhat of chat religious rnelanchely which delights in the folt- 
tile and devotion of a monaſtic Hife, he retired into a convent of 
Auguſtinian friars, and without ſuffering the intreaties of his 
parents wo dtrert hit from whar he "thought kris duty to God, he 
aſſumed the habit of that order. There he acquired great nepu- 
taten, not only for piety, bur for his love of knewledge, and 
und earied application to tudy. He had beet taught the {chalaſtic 
philoſophy and: theology vhich were then in vogue hy very able 


maſters, and wanted hot penetration to comprehend all the 
niceties· and diſt inctions with which they abound, but his under- 


_ finding, naturally ſound, and fuperior to every thing frivolous, 
| ſoon became diſguſted. with theſe ſubtile and uninſttuctive ſciences, 
and fought. for ſome more ſolid foundation of Knowledge, and of 
piety in the holy ſariptures. Having found. a copy of the Bible, 
which lay neglected in the library of his monultery, he aan 
doned all other purſuits, and devoted himſelf to: the ſtudy. of it, 
with ſuch eagerneſs and afſiduity, as aſtoniſned the monks, who 
were little aceuſtomed to derive their theological notions from 
that ſource. The great progres which he made in this ahoom- 
mon 
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mon courſe of ſtudy, augmented ſo much the fame both of his Book II. 
ſanctity and of his learning, that Frederick, Elector of Saxony, GOD 


having founded an univerſity at Wittemberg on the Elbe, the 


place of his reſidence, Luther was choſen firſt to teach philoſophy, 


and after wards theology there, and diſcharged both offices in ſuch 
a manner, that he was deemed the chief ornament of that ſo- 


ciety. 


 WaiLe Luther was at the height of his reputation and autho- He 
rity, Tetzel began to publiſh. Indulgences in the neighbourhood em ws 


of Wittemberg, and to PPP 
tues, which had, in other places, impoſed on the credulity, 
of the people. As Saxony was not more enlightened. than 
the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with prodigious. 


ſucceſs there. It was with the utmoſt concern, that Luther 
beheld the artifices of thoſe who ſold, and the ſunplicity of thoſe. 
who bought, Indulgences. The opinions of Thomas Aquinas 


and the other ſchoolmen, on which the doctrine of indulgenees 


was founded, had already loſt much of their authority with him; 


and the Scriptures, which he began to conſider as the great ſtan- 


equally ſubverſive of faith and of morals. His warm and impe- 
tuous temper did not ſuffer him long to conceal ſuch important 
diſcoveries, or to continue a ſilent ſpectator of the deluſion of his 
countrymen. From the pulpit in the great church of Wittem- 
berg he inveighed bitterly againſt the irregularities and vices of 
thoſe. who publiſhed indulgences; he ventured to examine the 
doctrines which they taught, and pointed out to the people the 
danger of relying. for ſalvation upon any other means than thoſe 
appointed by God in his word. The boldneſs and novelty of 
theſe opinions drew great attention, and being recommended by 
the authority of Luther's perſonal character, and delivered with 
BR M 2 a popular 


dard of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a practice, | 
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a popular and perſuaſive eloquence, they made a deep impreſſion 
on his hearers. Encouraged by the favourable reception of his 
doctrines among the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz, 
and archbiſhop of Magdeburg, to whoſe juriſdiction that part of 
Saxony was ſubject, and remonſtrated warmly againſt the falſe 


opinions and wicked lives of the preachers of Indulgences; but 


he found that prelate too deeply intereſted in their ſucceſs to 
correct their abuſes. His next attempt was to gain the ſuffrage 
of men of learning, For this purpoſe, he publiſhed ninety-five 
theſes, . containing his ſentiments with regard to Indulgences. 
Theſe he propoſed, not as points fully eſtabliſned, or of undoubt- 
ed certainty, but as ſubjects of inquiry and diſputation; he 
appointed a day, on which the learned were invited to impugn 
them either in perſon, or in writing; and ſubjoined to the 
whole, ſoleinn proteſtations of his high reſpect for the apoſtolic 
ſee, and of his implicit ſubmiſſion to its authority. No opponent 
appeared at the time perfixed ; the theſes ſpread over Germany. 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity; they were read with the greateſt 
| eagerneſs; and all admired the boldneſs of the man who. had, ven- 
tured. to call in queſtion the Plevitude c of papal power, and to at- 
tack the Dominicans, armed with all hy terrors of inquiſiorial 
eig 


of 


Toe Friars of St. Auguſtine, Luther's own order, though ad- 


dis own order dicted with no leſs obſequiouſneſs than the other monaſtic fra- 


ternities to the papal ſee, gave no check to the pnblication of theſe 
uncommon opinions. Luther had by his piety and learning ac- 
red extraordinary authority among his brethren; he profeſſed 


the higheſt __, * e of the Pope 3 his profeiions 
fo YER 
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were at that time ſincere ; and as a ſecret enemity, | excited by 
intereſt and emulation, ſubſiſts among all the monaſtic orders in the 
Romiſh church, the Auguſtinians were highly pleaſed with his in- 
vectives againſt the Dominicans, and hoped to ſee them expoſed to 
the hatred and ſcorn of the people. Nor was his ſovereign the 
Elector of Saxony, the wiſeſt prince at that time in Germany, diſſa - 
tisfied with this obſtruction which Luther threw in the way of the 
publication of indulgences. He ſecretly encouraged the attempt, 
and flattered himſelf that this diſpute among the Eccleſiaſticks them- 
ſelves, might give ſome check to the exactions of the court of 
Rome, which the ſecular princes had long, though without ſuc- 
ceſs, been endeavouring to oppoſe. 


Many zealous champions immediately aroſe to defend opinions 
on which the wealth and power of the church were founded, againſt 
Luther's attacks. In oppoſition to his theſes, Tetzel publiſhed 
counter-theſes at Francfort on the Oder; Eccius, a celebrated Di- 
vine of Augſburg, endeavoured to refute hisnotions ; and Prierias, 


a Dominican friar, maſter of the ſacred palace and Inquiſitor general, 


wrote againſt him with all the virulence of a ſcholaſtic diſputant. 
But the manner in which they conducted the controverſy, did little 
ſervice to the cauſe. Luther attempted to overturn Indulgences by 
arguments founded in reaſon, or derived from ſcripture; they pro- 
duced nothing in ſupport of them but the ſentiments of ſchoolmen, 


the concluſions of the canon law, and the decrees of Popes *, The 


deciſion of judges ſo partial and intereſted, did not ſatisfy the people, 
who began to call in queſtion the authority even of theſe venerable 
guides, when they found them ſtanding in direct oppoſition to the 
dictates of reaſon, and the determinations of the n * 
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b F. Paul. p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Palavic. p. 8. « Seckend. p. 30. 
Guicciardini has afferted two things with regard to the firſt promulgation of 


_indulgences ; 
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Mz 4n-w HiLB, theſe novelties in Luther's doctrines which 


The court of intereſted. all Germany, excited little- attention and no. alarm. in, 


2 - firſt 
regarCs 
Luther, 1 


indulgences ; 1. That Leo beſtowed a gift of the profits ariſing from the ſale of in- 
dulgences in Saxony; and the adjacent provinces of Germany upon bia ſiſter Mag- 
dalen the wife of Faanceſcetto Cibo. Guic. lib. 13. 168. 2. That Arcemboldo, & 
Genoeſe eccleſiaſtic, who had been bred a merchant and ſtill retained all the arts of 
that profeſſion, was appointed by her to colle& the money which ſhould be railed, 
F. Paul has followed him in both theſe particujars, and adds that the Auguſtinians 
in Saxony had been immemorially employed in preaching indulgences, but that Ar- 
cemboldo and his deputies, hoping to gain more by comwitting this truſt, to the 
Dominicans, had made their bargain with Tetzel, and that Luther was prompted at 
firſt to oppoſe Tetzel and his aſgciates, by a defire of taking revenge for this injury 
offered to his order. F Paul, p. 5. Almoſt all the hi ſtorians ſince that time, popiſh 
as well as proteſtant, have, without examination, admitted theſe aſſertions to be 
true upon their authority. But notwithſtanding the concurring teſtimony of two 
authors ſo eminent both for exactneſs and veracity, we may obſerve, 

1. That Felix Contolori who ſearched the pontifical archives of purpoſe, could 


not find this pretended! grant in any of thoſe: regiſters. where. it muſt neceſſarily 


baye been recorded, Palay, p. 5.—2. That the profits. ariſing from Indulgences in 


«dd 302] Saxony and the adjacent countries, had been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert 


archbiſhop.of Nenta, who had the right of nominating thoſe who. publiſhed them. 
Seck, p. 12. Luth. Oper. 1. praf. p. 1. Palav. p. 6.—3, That Arcemboldo never 


bad concern in the publication of Indulgences in Saxony ; his diſtri was Flanders 


and the Upper and Lower Rhine. Seck. p. 14. Palav. p. 6. That Luther 
and his adherents. neęrer mention this grant of Leo's to his ſiſter, though a. circum- 


ſtance of which they could ſcarce have been ignorant, and which they would have 


been careful-not-to ſuppreſs.—5. publication of Indulgences in Germany was 


| nat: vſuglly.commigted.to. the Augyſtioians, The promylgation of them et three 
different perigdy aaa (oem IT. was granted to the Franciſcans ; the Dominicans 


o 


had been employed in the fame office a ſhort time before the preſent period. Palav. 
p 46 6. The promulgstion of thoſe Indulgences which excited Luther's indignay 
tion was entruſted to the archbiſhop of Mentz in conjunction with the guardian of the 
Prancifcans ; but the latter having declined accepting of that truſt, the ſole right 
becaire veſted-in'the-archbifhop, Palav. 6. Seck. 16, 17.,—7. Luther was not in- 
Kignzd by bi ſuperiors among the Auguſtinians to attack the Dominicans their ri- 
or to depreciate indulgences becauſe they were promulgated by them; his op- 
poſition to their opinions and vices proceeded from more laudable motives. Seek. 
p. 18, 32. Lutheri Opera 1. p. 64,6. 8, A diploma of indulgences is publiſhed 
y Herm. Von der Hardt, from which it appears that the name of the guardiun of 
the Franciſeuus is-retained together with that of the archbiſhop, although the for- 


mer did not at, The limits of the country to which their commiſſions extended, 


viz the dioceſes of Mentz, Magdeburg, Halberfladt, and the territories of the 
marquis of Brandeburgh, are mentioned in that diploma. Hiſt, Literaria Reſormat. 
pars ir, p. 44. ' ag 1 | A f 
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the court of Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refined pleaſures, 
intent upon great ſchemes of policy, a ſtranger to theological con- 
troverſies, and apt to deſpiſe them, regarded with the utmoſt in- 
difference the operations of an obſcure Friar, who, in the heart 
of Germany, carried on a ſcholaſtic diſputation in a barbarous 
ſtile. Little did he apprehend, or Luther himſelf dream, that the 
effects of this quarrel would be ſo fatal to the papal ſee. Leo im- 
puted the whole to monaſtic enmity and emulation, and ſeemed 


inclined not to interpoſe in the conteſt, but to allow the Auguſti- 
nians and Dominicans to wrangle about the matter with their uſual 


animoſity. 


Tur ſolicitations, however, of Luther's adverſaries, exaſperated 
to an high degree by the boldneſs and ſeverity with which he 
animadverted on their writings, together with the ſurprizing pro- 
greſs which his opinions made in different parts of Germany, rouzed 
at laſt the attention of the court of Rome, and obliged Leo to take 
meaſures for the ſecurity of the church againſt an attack that ap- 
peared now too ſerious to be deſpiſed. For this end, he ſum- 


moned Luther to appear at Rome, within ſixty days, before the 
auditor of the chamber, and the fame Prierias who had written 


againſt him, whom he empowered to examine his doctrines, and 


| Beftor of Saxony, beſeeching him not to protect a man whoſe 


heretical and profane tenets were ſo ſhocking to pious ears; and 


enjoined the Provincial of the Auguſtinians to check by his autho- 
rity the raſhneſs of an arrogant monk, which brought diſgrace 
upon the order of St. Auguſtine, and gave offence and diſturbance 
to the whole church. | 
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Book II From the ſtrain of theſe letters, as well as from the nomina- 
The Fee tion of a judge ſo prejudiced and partial as Prierias, Luther eaſily 
pe ” Ta ſaw what ſentence he might expect at Rome. He diſcovered, 
for that reaſon, the utmoſt ſolicitude, to have his cauſe tried i in 

Germany, and before a leſs ſuſpected tribunal. The univerſity 
of Wittemberg, anxious for the ſafety of a man who did ſo much 

| honour, to their ſociety, wrote to the Pope, and after employing 
. ſeveral pretexts' to excuſe Luther from appearing at Rome 
intreated Leo to commit the examination of his doArines to ſome 

| of learning and authority in Germany. The Elector 
requeſted the ſame thing of the Pope's legate at the diet of 
Augſburg; and as Luther himſelf, who, at that time, was fo far 
from having any intention to diſclaim the papal authority, that 
he did not even entertain che ſmalleſt ſuſpicion concerning its 
divine original, had written to Leo a moſt ſubmiſlive letter, pro- 
miſing an unreſerved compliance with his will, the Pope gratified 
. them ſo far as to empower his legate in Germany, cardinal 
' Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for ſcholaſtic learning, and paſ- 
En "ro empal to ger nn ſee, to > hear and determine he 


n 5 5 . 7 | 25 | 
» Lora, 3 eee to decline a judge cho- 
ſen among his avowed: adverſaries, did not heſitate about appear- 

- ing before Cajetan, and having obtained the Emperor's ſafe 
conduct, immediately repaired to Augſburg, The Cardinal 
received. him with decent reſpect, and endeavoured at firſt to 
. upon kim by gentle treatment: But thinking it beneath 

3 re dignity" of his. ſtation to enter into any formal diſpute, he 

required him, by virtue of the apoſtolic powers with which he 

was Cloathed, to retract the errors he had uttered with regard to 
$0. non. and the nature of faith; 1 to abſtain, for the 
future, 
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future, from the publication of new and dangerous opinions. 
Luther, fully perſuaded of the truth of his own tenets, and con- 
firmed in the belief of them by the approbation they had 
met with among perſons conſpicuous both for their learning and 
piety, was ſurprized at this abrupt mention of a recantation 
before any endeavours were uſed to convince him that he was 
miſtaken. . He had flattered himſelf, that in a conference con- 
cerning the points in diſpute, with a prelate of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, he would be able to remove many of thoſe imputations 
| with which the ignorance or malice of his antagoniſts had loaded 
him; but the high tone of authority which the Cardinal aſſumed, 
extinguiſhed at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off every 
proſpect of advantage from the interview. His native intre- 
pidity of mind, however, did rot deſert him. He declared, 
with the utmoſt - firmne(s, that he could not, with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, . renounce opinions which he believed to be true; nor 
ſhould any conſideration ever induce him to do what would be 
ſo baſe in itſelf, and fo offenſive to Cod. At the ſame time, he 
continued to expreſs no leſs revereace than formerly for the 


authority of the apoſtolic ſee * ; he ſignified his willingneſs to 


ſubmit the whole controyerſy to certain univerſities. which he 
named, and promiſed neither to write nor to preach for the future 
concerning. Indulgences, provided his adverſaries were likewiſe 
enjoined to be ſilent with reſpect to them. All theſe offers 


Cajetan diſregarded or rejected, and ſtill inſiſted preremptorily on 


2 ſimple recantation, fhreatening him with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, 
and forbidding him to appear again in his preſence, unleſs he 
reſolved inſtantly to comply with what he required, This 
haughty and violent manner of proceeding, as well as other cir. 
cumſtances, gave Luther's friends ſuch ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect, 


d Luth. Oper. vol. i. p. 164. e Ibid. p. 169. 
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chat even the Imperial ſafe conduct, would not be able to protect 


him from the legate's power and reſentment, that they pre- 
vailed on him to withdraw ſecretly from Augſburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, according 
to a form of which there had been ſome examples, he prepared 
a ſolemn appeal, from the Pope ill- informed at that time con- 


cerning his cauſe, to the Fope when he ſhould receive more full 


| information with reſpect toit . 


; 
: 
i 


3 Wk dat . at Luther's abrupt retreat, and the publica- 


tion of his appeal, wrote to the Elector of Saxony, ' complaining 


of both; and requiring him, as he regarded the peace of the 
church, or the authority of its head, either to ſend that ſeditious 


monk a priſoner to Rome, or to baniſh him out of his territo- 


ries.” It was not from theological conſiderations that Frederick 
had hitherto countenanced Luther; he ſeems to have been much 
4 ſtranger to controverſies of chat kind, and to have been little 


intereſted in them. His protection flowed almoſt entirely, as 


hath been already obſerved, from political motives, and was 
afforded with great ſcerecy and caution. He had neither heard 
any of Luther's | diſcourſes, nor read any of his books; and 
though all Germany refounded with his fame, he had never once 
admitted him into his preſence. But upon this demand which 
the Cardinal madę, it became neceſſary to throw off ſomewhat 
of his former reſerve. He had been at great expence, and had 
beſtowed much attention on founding a new univerſity, an object 


of conſiderable importance to every German prince; and foreſee- 
ing how fatal a blow the removal of Luther would be to its repu- 


tation, he, under various pretexts, and with many profeſſions 
* Sleid. Hiſt. of Reform p 7. Seckend. p. 45. Luth. Oper. i. 163. 
s Seckend. p. 27, Sleid. Hiſt, p. 32. | h Seckend. p. 59. 
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of eſteem for the Cardinal, and of reverence for the Pope, declined 
complying with either of his requeſts, and openly diſcovered great 
concern for Luther's ſafety | 


Tux inflexible rigour with which Cajetan inſiſted on a ſim- 
ple recantation, gave great offence to Luther's followers in that 
age, aad hath ſince been cenſured as imprudent, by ſeveral Po- 
piſh writers, But it was impoſlible for the legate to act another 
part. The judges before whom Luther had been required to 
appear at Rome, were ſo eager to diſplay their zeal againſt his 
errors, that, without waiting the expiration of the ſixty days al- 
lowed him in the citation, they had already condemned him as 
an heretick *. Leo had in ſeveral of his brieves and letters, ſtig- 
matized him as a child of iniquity, . and a man given up to a re- 
probate. ſenſe. Nothing leſs, therefore, than a recantation could 
fave the honour of the church, whoſe maxim it is never to aban- 
don the ſmalleſt point it has eſtabliſhed, and which is even pre- 
cluded, by its pretenſions to infallibility, from having it in its 
power to do ſo. 


* 


+ LuTazR's: ſituation, mean while, was ſuch as would have filled 
any other perſon with the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions. He 
could not expect that a prince fo prudent and cautious as Fre- 
derick would, on his account, ſet at defiance the thunders of the 
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church, and brave the papal power which had cruſned ſome of 


the moſt powerful of the German Emperors. He knew what 
veneration was paid, at that time, to eccleſiaſtical deciſions; what 
terror eccleſiaſtical cenſures carried along with them, and how 
eaſily theſe might intimidate and ſhake a prince, who was rather 


i Sleid. Hiſt. p. o. Luth. Oper. i. 172. „ Luth. Oper. i. 161. 
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he ſhould be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no proſpect of any 


other aſy lum, and muſt ſtand expoſed to whatever puniſhment the 
rage or bigotry. of his enemies could inflift. Though ſenſible of 
his danger, he diſcovered no ſymptoms of timidity, or remiſſheſs, 
but continued to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and to 
inveigh againſt thoſe of his adverſaries with more vehemence than 
W Henin I's Y 


Bur as every ſtep taken by the court of Rome, particularly the 
irregular ſentence by which he had been ſo precipitately declared 
a heretick, convinced Luther that Leo would ſoon proceed. to the 
moſt violent meaſures againſt him, he had recourſe to the only ex- 
pedient in his power, in order to prevent the effect of the Papal 
cenſures. ' He appealed to a general council, which he affirmed to 
be the repreſentative of the catholic church, and ſuperior in power 
eee ee ee eee 
the moſt perfect of his predeceſſors, had erred ".. 


Ir ſoon appeared, that LuTzzx had not formed raft conjectures 
concerning the intentions of the Romiſſi church. A bull, of a 
date prior to his appeal, was iſfued by the Pope, in which he 
magnifies the virtue and efficacy of Indulgences in terms as 
extravagant as any of his predeceſſors had ventured to uſe in 
the darkeſt ages; and without applying ſuch palliatives, or men- 
tioning ſuch conceſſions as the jun cture ſeemed to call for, he 
required all Chriſtians to aſſent to what he delivered as the doc- 
trine of the Catholie church, and ſubjected thoſe who ſhould: 
bold or teach Y contrary opinion to the heavieſt — 
cenſures. 


1 Seckend. p. 59. t m Said, Hil. 1 tz. Luth. Oper. i, 179. 
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AmoNG Luther's followers, this bull, which they conſidered 
as an unjuſtifiable effort of the Pope in order to preſerve that rich 
branch of his revenue which aroſe from Indulgences, produced 
little effect. But, among the reſt of his countrymen, ſuch a clear 
deciſion of the ſovereign Pontiff againſt him, and enforced by 
ſuch dreadful penalties, muſt have been attended with conſe- 
quences very fatal to his cauſe; if theſe had not been pre- 


vented in a great meaſure by the death of the Emperor Maxi- 


milian, whom both his principles and his intereſt prompted to 
ſupport the authority of the holy ſee. In conſequence of this 
event, the vicariat of that part of Germany which is governed by 
the Saxon laws, was committed to the Elector of Saxony; and 
under the ſhelter of his friendly adminiſtration, Luther not only 
enjoyed tranquillity, but his opinions were ſuffered, during the 
inter-regnum which preceded Charles's election, to take root in 
different places, and to grow up to ſome degree of ſtrength and 
firmneſs. Leo too, to whom the election of an Emperor was a 
point more intereſting than a theological controverſy, which he 
did not underſtand, and of which he could not foreſee the conſe- 
quences, being extremely ſolicitous not to irritate a Prince of fuch 
conſiderable influence in the electoral college as Frederick, diſco- 


vered a great unwillingneſs to pronounce the ſentence of excommu- 
nication againſt Luther, which his adverſaries continually demand- 


ed with the moſt clamorous importunity, 


To theſe political views of the Pope, as well as to his natural 
averſion from ſevere meaſures, was owing the ſuſpenſion of any 
further proceedings againſt Luther for eighteen months. Per- 
petual negociations, however, in order to bring the matter to 
ſome amicable iſſue, were carried on during that ſpace. The 


manner in which theſe were conducted having given Luther 
many opportunities of obſerving the corruption of the court of 


Rome; its obſtinacy in adhering to eſtabliſhed errors; and its 
indifference 
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| proved, he began to utter ſome doubts with regard to the divine 
original of the Papal authority. A public diſputation was held up- 
on this important queſtion at Leipſick, between Luther and Ecci- 


us, one of his moſt learned and formidable antagoniſts; but it was 


as fruitleſs and indecifive as ſuch ſcholaſtic combats uſually prove. 
Both, parties boaſted of having obtained the victory; both were 
confirmed i in their own opinions; and no progreſs was made to- 


| yy deciding the point in controverſy ". 


Non did this irt of mutiny againſt the doctrines and uſurpati- 


oo of the Romiſh church, break out in Saxony alone; an attack 


no leſs fierce, and occaſioned by the ſame cauſes, was nat upon 
them about this time in Switzerland, The Franciſcans being en- 
truſted with the promulgation of Indulgences in that country, exe- 
cuted their commiſſion with the ſame indiſeretion and rapaciouſneſs, 
which had rendered the Dominicans fo odious in Germany. They 
proceeded, nevertheleſs, with uninterrupted ſucceſs till they arri- 
ved at Zurich. There Zuinglius, aman not inferior to Luther 
himſelf in zeal and intrepidity, ventured, to oppoſe them ; and be- 
ing animated with a republican boldneſs, and free from thoſe re- 
ſtraints which ſubjection to the will of a Prince impoſed on the 
German reformer, he advanced with more daring and rapid ſteps 
to overturn the whole fabrick of the eſtabliſhed religion * The 


appearance of ſuch a yigorous auxiliary, and the progreſs which he 


made, was, at firſt, matter of great joy to Luther, though on the 
other hand, the decrees of the univerſities of Cologne and Louvain, 
which pronounced his opinions to be erroneous, afforded great cauſe 


ol triumph to his adverſaries, 
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Bur the undaunted ſpirit of Luther, acquired freſh vigour 
from every inſtance of oppoſition, and puſhing on his inquiries 
and attacks from one doctrine to another, he began to ſhake the 
firmeſt foundations on which the wealth or power of the church 
were eſtabliſhed. Leo came. at laſt to be convinced, that all 
hopes of reclaiming him by forbearance were vain ; ſeveral pre- 
lates of great wiſdom exclaimed no leſs than Luther's perſonal 
adverſaries againſt the Pope's unprecedented lenity in permitting 
an uncorrigible heretic, who during three years had been endea- 
vouring to ſubvert every thing ſacred: and venerable, ſtill to 
remain within the boſom of the church ; the dignity of the papal 
ſee rendered the moſt vigorous proceedings neceſſary ; the new 
Emperor, it was hoped, would ſupport its authority ; nor did it 
ſeem probable that the Elector of Saxony would fo far forget his 
uſual caution, as to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to their united 
power. The college of cardinals was often aſſembled, in order to 
prepare the ſentence with due deliberation, and the moſt able 
canons were, conſulted how it might be expreſſed with the 
moſt unexceptionable formality. At laſt, on the fifteenth of June, 
one thouſand five hundred and twenty, the bull fo fatal to the 
church of Rome, was iſſued. Forty-one propoſitions, extracted 
out of Luther's works, are therein condemned as heretical, 
ſcandalous, and offenfive to pious ears; all perſons are forbidden 
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to read his writings, upon pain of excommunication; ſuch as 


had any of them in their cuſtody, are commanded to commit 
them to the flames; and he himſelf, if he did not, within ſixty 
days, publickly recant his errors, and burn his books, is pro- 
nounced an obſtinate heretic; is excommunicated, and delivered 
unto Satan for the deſtruction of his fleh; ard all ſecular Princes 
are required, under pain of incurriug the ſame cenſure, to ſeize 
his perſon, that he might be puniſhed as his crimes deſerved ”. 


p Palavic, 27. Luth. Oper. i, 423. 
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Tus publication of this bulf in Germany excited various paſſi- 


The 8 or ons in different places. Luther's adverſaries exulted, as if his par- 
this in Ge. ty and opinions had been cruſhed at once by ſach a decifive blow. 


7 many, 


| His followers, whole reverence for the papal authority daily dimi- 


niſhed, read Leo's anathemas withmore indignation than terror. 
In ſome cities, the people violently obſtructed the promulga- 
tion of the bull z in others, thoſe who attempted to publiſh it 
were inſulted, and the bull itſelf tom In Pork, and trodden wo 


| foot A 


2 8 which be had for ſome time expected, did 
not diſconcert or intimidate Luther. After renewing his appeal 
to a general council, he publiſhed remarks upon the bulf of 
excomifnunication ; and being now perſuaded that Leo had been 
guilty both of impiety and injuſtice in his proceedings againſt 


him, he boldly declared the Pope to be that man of fin, or Anti- 


chriſt, whoſe appearance is foretold in the New Teſtament he 
declaimed againſt his tyranny and uſurpations with greater vio- 


e lence than ever; he exhorted all Chriſtian Princes to ſhake off ſuch 
an ignominious yoke; and boaſted of his own happineſs in being 
marked out as the object of eccleſiaſtical indignation, becauſe he 


had ventured to aſſert the liberty of mankind. Nor did he confine 


| his expreſſions of contempt for the papal power to words alone; 


Leo having, in execution of the bull, appointed Luther's books 


be burnt at Rome, he, by way of retaliation, aſſembled all the 
| Profeſſors and ſtudents in the univerſity of Wittemberg, and with 


great pomp, and before a vaſt multitude of ſpectators, caſt the 
volumes of che canon law, together with the bull of excommu- 
nication into the flames ; and his example was imitated in ſeveral 
cities of Germ: The manner in which be juſtified this action 
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was ftill more provoking than the action itſelf. He collected from 
the canon law ſome of the moſt extravagant propoſitions with re- 
gard to the plenitude and omnipotence of the Pope's power, and 
the ſubordination of all ſecular juriſdiction to his authority, and 
publiſhed theſe with a commentary, pointing out the impiety of 
ſuch tenets, and their tendent evident to > ſubvert all civil So- 
vernment. ' 0 


Sven was the progreſs which Luther had made, and ſuch 
the ſtate of his party, when Charles arrived in Germany. No 
ſecular Prince had hitherto embraced Lather's opinions; no 
change in the eſtabliſhed forms of worſhip had been introduced; 
and no encroachments made upon the | poſſeſſions or juriſdiction 
of the clergy; neither party had yet proceeded to action; and 
the controverſy, though conducted with great heat and paſſion 
on both ſides, was till carried on with its proper weapons, with 
theſes, diſputations, and replies. A deep impreſſion, however, 
was made upon the minds of the people; their reverence for 
ancient inſtitutions and doctrines was ſhaken ; and the materials 
were already ſcattered which produced the combuſtion that ſoon 
ſpread over all Germany. Students crowded from every pro- 
vince of the Empire to Wittemberg; and under Luther himſelf, 
Melancthon, Carloſtadius, and other maſters, then . reckoned 
eminent, imbibed opinions, which, on their return, they propa- 
gated among their countrymen, who liſtened to them with that 
fond attention, which truth, when accompanied with in na- 
ura commands - p 


Donixc the courſe of theſe tranſactions, the court of "WA 
" wy under the Grettion: of one of its ableſt Pontiffs, neither 
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formed its ſchemes with that profound ſagacity, nor executed 


—— dem with that ſteady perſeverance, which had long rendered it 


the moſt perſect model of political wiſdom to the reſt of Europe. 


When Luther began to declaim againſt Indulgences, two diffe- 
rent methods of treating him lay before the Pope; by adopting 


one of which the attempt, it is probable, might have been 
cruſhed, and by the other it might have been rendered innocent. 
If Luther's firſt departure from the doctrines of the church had 


+ doftantly drawn upon him the weight of its cenſures, the dread 
| of theſe might have reſtrained the Elector of Saxony from pro- 
tecting him, might have deterred the people from liſtening to his 


diſcourſes, or even might have overawed Luther himſelf; and his 
name, like "that of many good men before his time, would now 
have been known to the world only for his honeſt but ill- timed 
effort to correct the corruptions of the Romiſh church, Or on 
the other hand, if the Pope had early teſtified ſome diſpleaſure 
with the vices and exceſſes of thoſe who had been employed to 
publiſh Indulgences ; if he had forbidden the mentioning of 
controverted points in diſcourſes, addreſſed to the people; if he 
had enjoined the diſputants on both ſides to be ſilent; if he had 
been careful not wo. riſque the credit of the church by defining 
articles which had hitherto been loft undetermined, Luther would, 


probably, have ſtopt ſhort at his firſt diſcoveries ; He would not 
have been forced in ſelf-defence to venture upon new: ground, and 
the whole. controverſy. might poſſihly have died away inſenſibiy; ; 
or being confined entirely to the ſchools, might have been carried 
on with as little detriment to the peace and unity of the Romiſn 


church, as that which the Franciſcans maintain with the Domi- 
nicans, concerning the immaculate conception, or that between 


te janſeniſts and Jeſuits concerning the operations of grace. 
But Leo, by fluctuating between theſe oppoſite ſyſtems, and by 


embracing them alternately, defeated the effects of both. By 
an 


*%. 
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an improper exertion of authority, Luther was exaſperated, but 


not reſtrained. By a miſtaken exerciſe of lenity, time was given 


for his opinions to ſpread, but no progreſs made towards reconci- 
ling him to the church; and even the ſentence of excommunicati- 
on, which at another juncture might have been deciſive, was de- 
layed fo long, that it became at laſt ſcarce an object of terror. 


Suvcu a ſeries of errors in the meaſures of a court, ſeldom 
chargeable with miftaking its own true intereſt, 1s not more 
aftoniſhing than the wiſdom which appeared in Luther's conduct. 
Though a perfect ſtranger to the maxims of human prudence, 
and incapable, from the impetnofity of his temper, of obſerving 
them, he was led naturally by the method in which he made his 
diſcoveries, to carry on his operations in a manner which con- 
tributed more to their ſucceſs, than if every ſtep he took had 
been preſcribed by the moſt artful policy, At the time when 
he ſet himſelf to oppoſe Tetzel, he was far from intending that 
reformation, which he afterwards effected; and would have 
trembled with horror at the thoughts of what at laſt he 
gloried in accompliſhing. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any ſpecial revelation; he 
acquired it by induſtry and meditation, and his progreſs, of con- 
ſequence, was gradual. The doctrines of Popery are fo cloſely 
connected, that the expoſing of one error conducted him natu- 
rally to the detection of others; and all the parts of that artificial 
fabric were ſo linked together, that the pulling down of one 
loofened the foundation of the reſt, and rendered it more eaſy 
to overturn them. In confuting the extravagant tenets con- 
cerning Indulgences, he was obliged to inquire into the true cauſe 
of our juſtification and acceptance with God. The knowledge 
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of that, diſcovered to him by degrees the inutility of pilgrimages 


and pennances; the vanity of relying on the interceſſion of ſaints; 
dhke impiety of worſhipping them; the abuſes of auricular confeſ- 


ſion; and the imaginary exiſtence of purgatory. The detection 


of ſo many errors, led him of courſe to conſider the character of 


the clergy. who taught them; and their exorbitant wealth, the 
ſevere injunction of celibacy, and the intolerable rigour of mo- - 


naſtic vows appeared to him the great ſources of their corruption, 


@ 15 3.4 


From thence, it was but. one ſtep. to call in queſtion the divine 
original of the papal. power, which authorized and ſupported 
ſuch a ſyſtem of errors. As the unavoidable | reſult , of the 
whole, he diſclaimed the infallibility of the Pope, the deciſions of 
ſchoolmen, or any other human authority, and appealed to the 
word of God as the only ſtandard. of theological truth. To this 
gradual progreſs Luther owed his ſucceſs. His hearers were not 


ſhocked at firſt by any propoſition too repugnant to their ancient 


prejudices, or too remote from eſtabliſhed opinions. They were 


conducted inſenfibly from one doctrine to another. Their ſaith and 


conviction were able to keep pace with his diſcoveries. To 
the ſame cauſe was owing the inattention, and even indifference, 
with which Leo viewed Luther's firſt proceedings. A direct or 
violent attack upon the authority of the church, would have 
dran upon him at once the whole weight of its vengeance; but 
as this was far from his thoughts, as he continued long to profeſs 


great reſpect for the Pope, and made repeated offers of ſubmiſ- 


ſion to his deciſions, there ſeemed to be no reaſon for apprehend- 
ing that he would prove the author of any deſperate revolt; and 
he was ſuffered to proceed ſtep by ſtep, in undetmining the conſti- 


tution of the church, till the remedy applied at 7 came too late 


0 W any effect. 
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Bor whatever advantages Luther's cauſe derived either from, 
the miſtakes of his adverſaries, or from bis own, good conduct, 
the ſudden. progreſs and firm eſtabliſhment of his doctrines, muſt 
not be aſcribed to theſe alone. The ſame, corruptions in the 
church of Rome which he condemned, had been attacked long 
before his appearance, and the ſame opinions which he- now pro- 
pagated, had been publiſhed in different places, and were ſup- 


ported by the ſame arguments. Waldus in the twelfth, century, 


Wickliff in the fourteenth, and Huſs in the fifteenth, had 
inveighed againſt the errors of Popery with great boldneſs, and 
confuted them with more ingenuity and learning than could 
have been expected in thoſe illiterate ages in which they flou- 
riſhed. But all theſe premature attempts towards a reformation 
proved abortive. ''Such feeble lights, incapable of diſpelling the 
darkneſs which then covered the church, were ſoon extinguiſhed; 
and though the doctr ines of theſe] pious men produced} forme 
effects, and left ſome traces in the country where they taught, 
they were neither extenſive nor conſiderable. | Many powerful 
cauſes contributed to facilitate Luther's progreſs,” which either 
did not exiſt, or did not operate with full force in their days; 
and at the critical and mature juncture when, he appeated, cir- 
exrnſances of every kind concurred in aden ee ep he wah 
ſucceſsful. "IN 


Tus long — ſcandalous chiſm which divided the duch 
during the latter part of the fourteenth, and the beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries, had a great effect in diminiſhing the 
veneration with which the world had been accuſtomed. to view 
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the papal dignity. Two or three contending , Pontiffs roaming 


about Europe at a time; fawning on the Princes whom they 
wanted to gain; ſqueezing the countries, which acknowledged 
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; belt authority excommumieating their rivals, and curſing thoſe 
- whoadhered to them, diſcredited their pretenſions to infallibility, 
and expoſed borkt their perſons and their office to contempt. The 
| laity, to whom all parties appealed, came to learn that ſome right 


ef private judgment belonged to them, and acquired the exerciſe 
df it ſo fur as to chuſe among theſe infallible guides, whom they 


would pleaſe to follow. The proceedings of the councils of Con- 
ſtance and Baſil, ſpread till wider this diſreſpect for the Romiſn 
ſee, and by their bold exertion of authority in depofirig and electing 
Popes, twaght the world that there was in the church a juriſdiction 
wn e papa? power, which * long believed t to 
1 


Il W neee dene e tee); beben m8, e papal autbority 
was ſearce healed up, when the pontificates of Alexander VI. 
and Juus II. both able princes, but deteſtable eccleſiaſtica, 


the former in private life; the fraud, the injuſtice and cruelty 


of his publick adminiſtration, place him on a level with- thoſe 
tyrants, Whoſe deeds are the greateſt reproach to human nature. 


Tho latter, though a' ſtranger to theſe odious paſſions which 


prompted his predeceſſor to commit fo many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a reſtleſs and ungovernable ambi- 
tion, which ſcorned all conſiderations of gratitude, of decency, or 


good bi 47 bl Juſtice,” when they obſtructed the execution of his ſchemes. 


It as ſearce poſlible to be firmly perſuaded that the infallible 
knowledge of 'a religion, whoſe chief precepts are purity and 


_ "humility, way depoſited in the breafts of the impious Ane, 
or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of thoſe who exalted 
the authority of a council above that of the Pope ſpread wonder- 


fully under their pontificates: And as the Emperor and French 
5111 | Kings, 
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Kings, who were alternately engaged in hoſtilities with theſe active 
Pontiffs, permitted and even encouraged. their ſubjects to expoſe 
their vices with all the violence of invective, and all the petulance 
ol ridicule, men's ears being accſtomed to theſe, were not ſhocked 
with the bold or ludicrous diſcourſes of Luther and his followers 


andern e algen 


Nor were duch en eee head of the church 
alone. Many of the dignified clergy both ſecular and regular, 
being the younger ſons of noble families, who aſſumed the 
eccleſiaſtical character for no other reaſon but that they found in 
the church ſtations of great dignity and affluence, were accuſtomed 
totally to neglect the duties of their office, and indulged them- 
ſelves without reſerve in all the vices to which great wealth 
and idleneſs naturally give birth, Though the inferior clergy 
were prevented by their poverty from imitating the expenſive 
luxury of their ſuperiors, yet groſs ignorance and low debauchery 
rendered them as contemptible as the others were odious The 
ſevere and unnatural law of celibacy, to which both were 
equally ſubject, oecahoned ſuch irregularities, that in ſeveral 
parts of Europe the concubinage of priefts was not only permit- 
ted, but enjoined, The employing of a remedy ſo contrary to 
the genius of the Chriſtian religion, is the ſtrongeſt proof that 
the crimes. it was intended to prevent were both numerous and 
flagrant. Long before the frxteenth century, many authors of 


t The corrupt ſtate of the church prior to the Reformation, is acknowledged by 


an author, who was both abundantly able to judge concerning this matter, and who 
was not over forward to confeſs it. For ſome years (ſays he) before the Lutheran 


and Calviniſtic herefies were publiſhed, there was not (as contemporary authors teſ- 
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tify) any ſeverity in ecclefiaftica} judicator ies, any diſcipline with regard to morals, 


any knowledge of facred literature, any reverence for divine things, there was not 
almoſt any religion remaining“ Bellarminus Concio. xxviii Oper. tom. vi. col. 296. 


| edit; Colon. 1617, apud Gerdefii Hift, Evang Renovati vol: L p. 25. 
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great name aud authority give ſuch deſcriptions of the ditclute 
morals of the cletgy, as ſeem almoſt incredible in the preſent 


age: The voluptuous lives of eccleſiaſtics occaſioned great 
ſcandal; not only becauſe their manners were inconſiſtent with 
their ſacred character; but the laity being accuſtomed to ſee ſeveral 


of them raiſed from the loweſt ſtations to the greateſt affluence, 


ionen d 
9411 do zovil 
«31315 


The facility 
with which 
theſe immo- 
ralities were 


did not ſhew. the ſame indulgence to their exceſſes, as to thoſe of 


perſons poſſeſſed) of hereditary, wealth or'' grandeur ; and viewing 
thtir-condition; with more envy, they cenſured their, crimes with 
greater ſeverity . Nothing, therefore, could be more acceptable 
to Luther's hearers, tlian the violence with which he exclaimed 
apainſt the immoralities of churchmen, and every perſon in his 
audience could, 1 _—_— — bag 


this — . — „ich 00 © Jie G „„ 
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deus — s of cheſe crimes, was — increaſed by the 
facility. with, which . thoſe, Who committed them, obtained | par- 
don. In. all}the. European, kingdoms, the impotence of che civil 


d Dl Ins | Gravdlins. 0? Nat. German. i Paſciculs Ree. Expetend. & Fuglen- 
 Uaruiny|per'O rtuinum, Gradum. vol: 5 361. Ser — paſſages r 
Wt in the appendix, or ſecond volume, publiſh Bow. Brown. 22 
Von der Hardt, "Tra. Lit. Reform. pars in. a e 25 Collections of 4 
ckhius in his four Whale of Monimenta medi evi. Ghiring 1957. 
The authots I have quoted enumerate. the vices of the clergy. When they u- 
fared wpo upon crimes, they would not 'be ſcrupul us, with reſpect to the decorum — 
.'” Accordingly ther begleet of the decent conduRt ſuitable to then pro- 
_ Heſſian) — ty have given great offence... In order to il:uſtrate this [ſhall trag cribe 
one paſſage, becauſe it 1s taken not from any author whoſe profeſſed purpoſe it 
was t0.deſcribe the improper conduct of the clergy ; and who from prejudice or 
artifice may be ſuppoſed to. aggravate the charge againſt them. The Emperor 
Charles IV. in a letter to the archbiſhop of Mentz, A. D. 1359. exhorting him to 
reform the diſorders. of the clergy,. thus expteſſes himſelf : © De Chriſti patri- 
monio, ludgs,. baſtiludia & torneamenta exercent ; habitum, militarem cum præ- 
textis aureis & argenteis geſtant, & calceos militares; comam & barbam nutriunt, 
& nihil quod ad vitam & ordinem eccleſi aſticum ſpectat, oſtendunt. Militaribus ſe 
duntaxat & ſeculari vita & moribus, in ſue ſalutis diſpendium, & gene- 
rale populi ſcandalum, immiſcent. Codex ** Anecdotorum, per Val. 


dena. 4to. vol. iii. p. 438. 
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magiſtrate, under forms of government extremely irregular 
and turbulent, made it neceſſary to relax the rigour of juſtice, 
and upon payment of a certain fine or compoſition preſcribed 
by law, to remit farther puniſhment, even of the moſt atrocious 
crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive to the means of 
augmenting its revenues, imitated this practice, and by a pre- 
poſterous accommodation of it to religious concerns, granted 
its pardons to ſuch tranſgreſſors as gave a ſum of money in order 
to purchaſe them. As the idea of a compoſition for crimes was 
then familiar, this ſtrange traffick was ſo far from ſhocking 
mankind, that it ſoon became general; and to prevent any im- 
polition in carrying it on, the officers of the Roman chancery 
publiſhed a book, containing the preciſe ſum to be exacted for 
the pardon of every particular fin. A deacon guilty of murder was 
abfolved for twenty crowns. A biſhop or abbot might aſſaſſinate 
for three hundred livres. Any eccleſiaſtic might commit unclean- 
neſs, though with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, for the 
third part of that ſum. Even ſuch ſhocking crimes, as occur 
ſeldom in human life, and perhaps exiſt only in the impure 
imagination of a caſuiſt, were taxed at a very moderate rate. 
When a more regular and perfect mode of diſpenſing juſtice 
came to be introduced into civil courts, the practice of paying a 
compoſition for crimes went gradually into diſuſe; and mankind 
having acquired more accurate notions concerning religion and 
morality, the conditions on which the court of Rome beſtowed 
its pardons appeared impious, and were conſidered as one great 
ſource of eccleſiaſtical corruption. 

x PFaſcicul. Rer. Expet. & Fug. 1. 355. J. G. Schelhorgii Amenit. Literar. 
Francof. 1725. vol. ii, 369. Diction. de Bayle. Artic. Banck & Tugpics.. Taxa 
ern Romana, Edit. 8 1651. * "IM 
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Book II. Tus degeneracy of manners among the clergy might, per- 
. eee haps, have been tolerated with greater indulgence, if their 
tant wealth of exorbitant riches and power had not enabled them at the ſame 
9 time, to oppreſs all other orders of men. It is the genius of 
ſuperſtition, fond of whatever is pompous or grand, to ſet no 
bounds to its liberality towards perſons whom it eſteems ſacred, 
and to think its expreſſions of regard defective unleſs it hath 
raiſed them to the heighth of wealth and authority. Hence 
fflowed the extenſive revenues and juriſdiction poſſeſſed by the 
church in every country of Europe, and which were become 
intolerable to the  laity from whoſe. ty Dou they 

were at firſt derived. 


Tux burden, however, of eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion had fallen 
— in with ſuch peculiar weight on the Germans, as rendered them, 
though naturally exempt from levity, and tenacious of their 
ancient cuſtoms, more. inclinable than any people in Europe 
to liſten to thoſe who called on them to aſſert their liberty. 
During the long conteſts between the Popes and Emperors 
concerning the right of inveſtiture, and the wars which theſe 
occaſioned, moſt of the conſiderable German eccleſiaſtics joined 
the papal faction; and while engaged in rebellion againſt the 
head of the Empire, they ſeized the Imperial revenues, and 
uſurped the Imperial juriſdiction within their own dioceſes. 
Upon the re- eſtabliſnment of tranquillity, they ſtill retained 
theſe uſurpations, as if by the length of an unjuſt poſleſlion they 
had acquired a legal right to them. The Emperors, too feeble 
to wreſt them out of their hands, were obliged to grant them 
fiefs of thefe vaſt territories, and they enjoyed all the immuni- 
ties and honours which belonged to feudal barons. By means 
of theſe, many biſhops and abbots in Germany were not only 
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eccleſiaſtics, but princes, and their character and manners par- 
took more of the licence, too frequent among the latter, than of 
the ſanctity which became the former“. 


Tur unſettled ſtate of government in Germany, and the fre- 
quent wars to which that country was expoſed, contributed 
in another manner towards aggrandizing Eccleſiaſtics. The 
only property during theſe times of anarchy which enjoyed 
ſecurity from the oppreſſion of the great, or the ravages of war, 
was that which belonged to the church. This was owing, not 
only to the great reverence for the ſacred character prevalent in 
thoſe ages, but to a ſuperſtitious dread of the ſentence of excom- 
munication, which the clergy was ready to denounce againſt all 
who invaded their poſſeſſions. Many obſerving this, made a 
ſurrender of their lands to eccleſiaſtics, and conſenting to hold 
them in fee of the church, obtained as its vaſſals a degree of 
ſafety, which without this device they were unable to procure. 
By ſuch an increaſe of the number of their vaſſals, the power of 
eccleſiaſtics received a real and permanent augmentation ; and 
as lands, held in fee by the limited tenures common in thoſe 
ages, often returned to the perſons on whom the fief depended, 
conſiderable additions were made in this way to the property of 
the clergy *. 


Tus ſolicitude of the clergy in providing for the ſafety of 
their own perſons, was ſtill greater than that which they diſ- 
played in ſecuring their poſſeſſions; and their efforts to attain it 
were ſtill more ſucteſsful. As they were conſecrated to the prieſtly 
office with much outward ſolemnity; were diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of mankind by a peculiar dreſs and manner of life; and 


F. Paul, Hiſtory of Ecclefiaſt Benefices, p. 107. 2 F. Paul, Hiſt. of 
Ecclef. Benef. p. 66. Boulainvilliers, Etat de France, tom. i. 169. Lond. 1737. 
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arrogated to their order many, privileges which do not belong to 
other | Chriſtians, they naturally became the objects of exceſſive 
veneration. As a ſuperſtitious. ſpirit ſpread, they were regard- 
ed as beings of a ſuperior ſpecies to the profane laity, whom 
it would be impious 70 try by the ſame laws, or to ſubject to the 

ne puniſhments. | This exemption from civil juriſdiction, 


gies granted at firſt to eccleſi aſtics, as a mark of reſpedt, they ſoon 


claimed as a point of right. This valuable immunity of the 
prieſthood ; is aſſerted, not only in the decrees of Popes | and coun- 
cils but was confirmed i ie the moſt ample form by many of the 
greateſt Emperors * „ As long as the clerical character remained, 
the perſon of an eecleſiaſtic was ſacred; and unleſs he were 
degraded from his office, the unhallowed hand of the civil judge 
durſt not touch him. But as the power of degradation was. 

lodged in the ſpiritual courts, the difficulty. and expence of 
obtaining ſuch, a ſentence, too often ſecured offenders of abolute 
impunity. Many aſſumed the clerical character for no other 
reaſon, than chat it might ſcroen them from the, puniſhment 
which their aQtions.deſeryeg.*., The German nobles complained. 
loudly, that theſe anointed malefaQtors, as they call theme, ſel- 
dom ſuffered capitally, even for the moſt atrociqus crimes, 


their independence on the civil magiſtrate is often mentioned in 


their remoſtrances, as a privilege e ſol pernicious to rer 


al. and to the morals of the clergy. | " 
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with ſo much zeal, they made continual encroachments upon 


thoſe; of the laity. All cauſes relative to matrimony, to teſta- 
ments, to uſury, to ſegitimacy of birth, as well as thoſe whioh 


Goldaſti Oonſtitut. Imperial. Francof. 1673. vol-ii-927 107. 
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goncerned eccleſiaſtical revenues, were thought to be ſo con- 
nected, with, religion, that they could be tried only in, the ſpiri- 
tual courts. Not fatisfied with this ample Juriſdiction, which 
extended to one half of the ſubjects which gave riſe to litigation 
among men, the clergy, with wonderful induſtry, and by a thou- 


ſand inventions, endeavoured to draw all other cauſes. intoi:their - 


on courts” z, and as. they had engroſſed j the” whale learning 
known in the dark ages, the ſpiritual judges were commonly ſo 
far ſuperior in .Fnowledge and abilities to thoſe employed in the 
was made; to bring theit affairs: under che cognizance of a judi- 
cature, on the deeiſſons of whioly they could rely with ſuperiot 
confidence. Thus the intereſt of the church, and the inehnation 
of the people, concurring to elude the juriſdickon of the lay- 
magiſtrate, ſoon reduced it almoſt to nothing: Py means of 
this, vnſt power accrued to tho ecleſiaſtios, and no inconſiderable 
addition ——— by the ud thol'ages 
10 foch avadminiſtered N | 
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Tus pelt) by which the- e enforced: heir fon! 
tences, added to them | great weight and ttertor. The cenſure 
of eacommunicntioh nö inſtituted originally for preſerving the 
purity of the church; that obſtinate offenders, whoſe impious 
tenets or profane lives were a reproach to Chriſtianity, might 
be cut off from the ſociety of the faithful: This, eccleſiaſtics did 
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nat ſeruple to bonvert into an engine for promoting their ẽWn 


power, and iuſſicted it on the moſt frivolows occaſiois. Who- 
ever; deſpiſed any of their deciſions, cuen concerning civil 
„matters, immediately incurred tis alreadful; cenfure, which not 
oaly excluded them from all the VA of a — but 
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deprived them of their rights as men and citizens f, ; and the dread 


of this rendered even the moſt fierce and curbulent ſpirits obſequious 
ihe mithority 6f he Starch,” pets 
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Non did the clergy negleRt the proper methods ot preſerving the 


wealth and power which they had acquired with ſuch induſtry 
nd addreſs," The! poſſeſſions” of the church, being conſecrated 
to God were declared to be unalienable; fo that the funds of a 
ſociety which was daily gaining, and could never loſe, grew to 
be immenſe. In Germany, it was eomputed that the eccleſiaſtics 


had got into their hands more than half of the national property c. 


ln other nations, the proportion varied; but the ſhare belonging to 

the church was every where | prodigious. Theſe vaſt poſſeſſions 
were not ſubject to the butdens. impoſed on the lands of the laity. 
The German clergy were exempted. by law from all taxes h; and 
if on any extraordinary emergence, Eocleſiaſtics were pleaſed to 


grant any aid towards ſupplying che publick exigencies, this was 


conſidered as a free gift flowing from their own generoſity, which 
the civil magiſtrate had no title to demand, far leſs to exact. 


in Germany had the mortification to find themſelves loaded with 
exceſſive impoſitions, becauſe thoſe who poſſeſſed the greateſt pro- 


perty were freed from any obligation to ſupport, or defend the 


e hg e iel ch ent Ho 32 ad 
 Gr1zvovs, however, as the exorbitant wealth and nume- 
rous privileges of the clerical order were to the other members 
of the Germanick body, they would have reckoned it ſome miti- 
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reſiding among themſelves, who would have been leſs apt to Book II. 


make an improper uſe of their riches, or to exerciſe their rights 
with unbecoming rigour. But the biſhops of Rome having early 
put in a claim, the boldeſt that ever human ambition ſuggeſted, 
of being ſupreme and infallible heads of the Chriſtian church ; they, 
by their profound policy and unwearied - perſeverance, by their 
addreſs in availing themſelves of every circumſtance which 
occurred, by taking advantage of the ſuperſtition of ſome 
Princes, of the neceſſities of others, and of the credulity of the 
people, at length eſtabliſhed their pretenſions in oppoſition 
both to the intereſt and common ſenſe of mankind. Germany 
was the country which theſe Eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns governed 
with moſt abſolute authority. They excommunicated and depo- 
ſed ſome of its moſt illuſtrious Emperors, and excited their ſub- 
jects, their miniſters, and even their children to take arms againſt 
them. Amidſt theſe conteſts, the Popes continually extended 
their own immunities, and ſpoiled the ſecular Princes of their 
moſt valuable prerogatives, and the German church felt all the 
rigour of that oppreſſion which flows from ſubjection to foreign 
dominion, and foreign exactions. | | 


Tux right of conferring benefices, which the Popes uſurped 
during that period of confuſion, was an acquiſition of great impor. 
tance, and exalted the eccleſiaſtical power upon the ruins of the 
temporal. The Emperors and other princes of Germany had 
long been in poſſeſſion of this right, and it ſerved to increaſe both 
their authority and their revenue. But by Awreſting it out of 
their hands, the Popes were enabled to fill the Empire with their 
own creatures; they accuſtomed a great body of every prince's 
ſudjects to depend not upon him but upon the Roman ſee; they 
beſtowed the richeſt benefices in every country upon ſtrangers, 
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Fl ard, drained, qheir, wealth to ſupply. the luxury an ende 
court, Even, the patiense of the moſt ſuperſtitious ages muti- 

nied under ſuch oppreſſian; and fo Joud and frequent were the 
complaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the Popes, afraid 
of ixritating them too far, conſented, contrary to their ufual 
Practice, to abate ſomewhat of | their pretenſions, and to reſt 
ſatisſied with the right of nomination to thoſe benefices wich 
happened to fall vacant during ſix months in the year, leaving 
the, diſpoſal of hee eee the e, md other n 
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— this an agreemertt which put ſuch reſtraints on its power. The 


bee. Pra ice of reſerving e certain benefices in every country to the 

Pope's eee dae nomination, | which had been long known, 

and often complained 2 was extended far beyond its antient 

bounds, All the benefices poſſeſſed by Cardinals, or any of the 

numerous officers, in the Roman court; thoſe held by perſons 

who happened. to die at Rome, or within thirty miles of that 

city. on their journey to or from 1 it; thoſe which became vacant 

by tranſlation, with many others, were included i in that number; 
— Julius II. and Leo ſtretching the matter to the utmoſt, ofien 

70% +1; collated to benefices Where the,right of reſervation, had not been 

declared, on pretence of having mentally reſerved this privilege 

to themſelves. The right of reſervation, however, even with 

this extenſion, had certain limits, as it could be exerciſed only 

here the benefice was actually vacant ;, and therefore, in order 

to, zender, the. exertion of papal power unbounded, | experlative 

graces, or mandates, nominating a perſon, tg ſucceed to a benefice 

hs _ the firſt vacancy that ſhould happen, mu into 
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uſe. By means! of theſe, Germany was filled with perſons 
depending on the court of Rome, from which it received theſe 
reverſionary grants; princes were detrauded, in a great degree, 
ol their prerogatives, and the rights of lay-patrons were pre- occu- 
pied, and rendered almoſt entirely vain , | 


10 an 0 
1 manner in which theſe extraordinary powers were exer- 


| ciſed, rendered them till more odious and intolerable. The 
 avarice and extortion of the court of Rome were become exceſ- 
five. almoſt to a proverb. The ſale of benefices was ſo notorious 
that 00 pains were taken to conceal, or to diſguiſe it. Com- 
panies of merchants openly purchaſed the benefices of different 

diſttiects in Germany from the Pope's miniſters, and retailed them 
at an Advanced price. Pious men beheld with deep regret 
' theſe Grabniacal' tratiſactions, ſo unworthy the miniſters of a 
"Griffith chürch; while politicians complained of the loſs ſuſ- 
ited By he bern of 0 much wealth in that irreligious 
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und legal impoſitions from all the countriet chat acknowledged 
rs aunhority, Were ſo confiderable; that it is not ſtrange that they 
rnuĩmured at che ſmalleſt addition made to them by unneceſſary 
or illicit means. Every eccleſiaſtical perſoh, upon his admiſſton to 
his benefice, paid annats or one year's rent of his living to the Pope, 


Profigivis| To thi miſt be added the frequent demands mite 
y che Popes of free- gifts from the clergy, together with the 
Atradius Ty W of "tenths" Up ecelthaſtital"Bbiitites, on 
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- pretence/'of expeditions againſt the Turks, ſeldom intended, or 
carried into execution; and from the whole, the vaſt proportion of 


the revenues of e which flowed continually to Rome, may 
| be eſtimated. 37 | 


4 Sven | were the diſſolute manners, the exorbitant wealth, and 


TEST 


EY 


fuch the oppreſſive rigour of that dominion which the Popes had 
"eſtabliſhed over the chriſtian world ; and ſuch the ſentiments 


aten 


Concerning them that prevailed in Germany, at the beginning of 


I "the fixteenth century. Nor has this ſketch been copied from 


controverſial writers of that age, who, in the heat of diſputation, 
may be ſuſpected c of having exaggerated the errors, or of having 
, miſrepreſented the conduct of that church which) they laboured to 
- overturn it is formed ypop more authentick evidence, upon the 
- memorials and remonſtrances « of ihe Imperial diets, goolly enupe- 
rating the grievances under which the Empire groaned, in arder to 
obtain the redreſs of them. Diſſatisfaction muſt have riſen to a great 
; height: among. gbe, people, when . thele,; grave aſſemblięs expreſſed 
themſelves:withfuch acrimony; and if they-demanded the aboli- 
tion of theſe enormities with ſo much vehemence, the people, we 
may de aſſured, uttered their ſentiments and deſites in bolder and 
oe virulent language CITE 
u eh on grin ed 10 1 169500 4 vos; Died i 0 Ait 
„Tomen thus prepared for ſhaking of the yoke, Luther addreſſ- 
-ed, himſelf, with certain) of ucceſs, - As, they hnd long felt, its 


Might, and bare it with impatience, they liſtened with joy to the 


item 11977 10 


Erd propoſal. .lor.. procuring. deliyerayee. Hencg proceeded, the 


ſond and eager en Gat his doctrines with, and the ov 


wet. 
n oth which they "Thread, bier alt the'provinges) of 


Ey WT impetuoſity and fierceneſs of Luther's ſpirit, his con- 
fi 


in aſſerting his own opinions, and the arrogance and 
contempt 
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contempt wherewith he treated all who differed from him, which, 

in ages of greater moderation and refinement, have been reckoned 

defects in the character of that reformer, did not appear exceſſive 

to his contemporaries, whoſe minds were ſtrongly agitated by 

thoſe intereſting controverſies which he carried on, and who had 

themſelves endured the rigour of papal tyranny, and ſeen the cor- 
ruptions in the church againſt which he exclaimed. 


Nox were they greatly offended at that groſs ſcurrility with 
which his polemical writings are filled, or at the low buffoonery 
he ſometimes introduces into his graveſt diſcourſes. No diſpute 


was managed in thoſe rude times without a large portion of the 


former, and the latter was common, even on the moſt folemn 
occaſions, and in treating the moſt ſacred ſubjects. So far were 
either of them from doing hurt to his cauſe, that invective and 
ridicule had ſome effect, as well as more laudable arguments, in 
expoſing the errors of popery, and in determining mankind to 
abandon them. 


Bes1Dss all theſe cauſes of Luther's rapid progreſs, ariſing 
from the nature of his enterprize, and the juncture at which he 
undertook it, he reaped advantage from ſome foreign and adven- 
titious circumſtances, the beneficial influence of which none of 


his forerunners in the fame courſe had enjoyed. Among theſe 
may be ; reckoned: the invention of the art of printing, about half 
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a century before his time. By this fortunate diſcovery, the faoi- | 


lity of acquiring and of propagating knowledge, was wonder- 


fully. increaſed, and, Luther's books, which muſt otherwiſe have | 
made their way ſlowly and with uncertainty: into diſtant coun- 


tries; ſpread. at once all over Europe. Nor were they read only 
by the rich and the learned, who alone had acceſs to books hefore 
95 2 that 
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that invention; they got into the hands of the people, whey: upon 
this appeal to them as judges,” ventured: to.examineand to reject 
many doctrines, which they had 1 I 
pepe 28 hem. iner 


Tas, reviyal. of. ine ad, the, ſame. period was a, Circum- 
ſtance extremely friendly to. the Reformation. The. ſtudy of _ 
the ancient Greek and Roman authors, and the diſcovery of that 
liberal and ſound knowledge which they contain, rouzed the 
human mind from the profound lethargy in which it had; been 
ſunk; during, ſeveral: centuries. Mankind ſeem, at that period, to 
have regovered- the powers of inquiring and; of thinking, facul:. 
ties of which they had] long loſt che uſe and, fond of the acqui- 
ſition, they exerciſed; them with great boldneſs on all. ſubjects. 
They were. not now afraid of entering ap, ; uncommon, path, or 
of embracing; a new opinion. Novelty appears, at this: time, 
rather, to have been a recommendation to a doctrine; and inſtead. 
of being ſtartled when the daring hand of Luther drew aſide, 
or tore the veil which covered eſtabliſhed errors, the genius of 


the age applanded [and aided the attempt. Luther, though a 


ſtranger to elegance in taſte or compoſition, zealouſſy promoted 
the cultivation of ancient literature; and ſenſible of its being 
neceſſary in ſtudying the ſcriptures, he himſelf had acquired 
conſiderable knowledge both in the Hebrew and Greek tongues, 
Melancthon, and ſome other of his diſciples, were eminent pro- 
ficients in the polite arts; and as the ſame barbarous monks 
who oppoſed the introduction of learning into Germany, ſet 
themſelves with equal fierceneſs againſt Luther's opinions, and 
declared the good reception of thefone to be the effect of the pro- 
greſs which the other had made, the cauſe of learning and of the 
Reformation came to be conſidered as cloſely connected, and, in 
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every county, had: the ſame friends and the ſame enemies. This. Box II. 
enabled the reſarmors to-carry; on the conteſt at firſt/ with great 
ſuperiority. Erudition, induſtry, accuracy of ſentiman, purity 

of compoſitian, and even wit and raillery, were wholly. upon their 

ſide, and triumphed with eaſe over illi terate monks, whoſe rude 

arguments, expreſſed in a perplexed and barbarous ſtile, were 

found infafficient for the defenes of a ſyſtem; the errors of whith, 
all the art and ingenuity of its later and mn 

have not en 555 05 — * 82 


10 Locals 1 
Tua bold dprt of. enquiry, which the rovi will eee 
excited in Europe, was ſo. favourable: to the Reformation, that 
Luther was aided in his progreſs, and mankind were prepared 
to. embrace his doctrines, by perſons: who did not wiſhꝭ fucceſa 
to his undertaking. The greater part of the ingemeus men 
who applied to the ſtudy of ancient literature, towards the cloſe? 
of the fifteenth century, and the beginning of the ſixteenth, 
though they had no intention, and perhaps no wiſh, to overturn 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of religion, had diſcovered the a abſurdity 
of many tenets and practices authorized by the church, and 
perceived the futility of thofe arguments, by which illiterate 
monks endeavoured to defend them. Their contempt of theſe. 
advocates for the received errors, led them frequently to expoſe” 
the opinions which they ſupported, and to ridicute'their opinions 
with the utmoſt freedom and ſeverity. By this men were pre- 
pared for the more ſerious attacks made upon them by Luther, 
and their reverence both for the doctrines - and / perſons againſt 
whom he inveighed, was conſiderably abated. This was particu” 
larly the caſe in Germany; When the firſt atiempts. were made 
to revive. a taſte for ancient learning in that country, the Eccle- 
ſiaſtics there, who were till more ignorant. than their breihren 


on the other fide of the Alps, ſet themſelves to oppoſe its progreſs 
with 
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Boom II. wich more active zeal |; and the patrons of the new ſtudies, in 
return, attacked them with greater violence. In the writings of 
Reùchlia, Hutten, and the other revivers of learning in Germany, 
che corruptions of the church of Rome are cenſured with an acri- 
mony of feyle, you inferior to that of Luther hitaſelf * 


TOW „ n inc Ds For: 


From the Fry proceeded en irictures, of 
Eraſmus upon the errors of the church, as well as upon the 
ignorance and vice of the clergy. His reputation and autho- | 
rity were fo high in Europe at the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century; and his works were read with ſuch univerſal admira- 
tion, that the effect of theſe deſerves to be mentioned as one of 
the circumſtances, which contributed moſt conſiderably towards 
Luther's ſucceſs. Eraſmus; having been deſtined for the church, 
and trained up in the knowledge of Eccleſiaſtical literature, 
applied himſelf more to theological inquiries than any of the 
reyſyers of learning in that age. His acute judgment and vaſt 
erydition, enabled him to. diſcover, many errors, both in the doc- 
trine and . worſhip of the Romiſh church. Some of. theſe he, 

* confuted; with great falidity . of reaſoning, and force of eloquence... 5 
Others he treated as objects of ridicule, and turned againſt them 
that irreſiſtable torrent of popular and ſatirical wit, of which he 
had the command, There was ſcarce any opinion or practice of 
the; Romiſh Aae which Luther endeavoured, to; reform, but 
what had been .previguſly animadyerted, upon by Eraſmus, 
and had afforded him ſubject either of cenſure or of raillery. 
When Luther firſt | began, his attack upon the church, Eraſmus 
med 10 applaud his, coqαu t he | courted the friendſhip of, 
ſeveral of his 1 mag _ ome and condernaed-nhe, bete. 1 
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vi ir} his adverſaries '. He concurred ith Book IL 
yiour and ſpirit of his adver openly w . 


him in inveighing againſt the ſchool-divines, as the teachers of a 
ſyſtem equally unedifying and obſcure. He joined him in endea- 
vouring to turn the attention of men to the ſtudy of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, as the only ſtandard of religious truth. 


. Various. circumſtances, however, prevented Eraſmus. from 
holding the ſame courſe with Luther. The natural . timidity of 
his temper; his want of that force of mind which alone can 


prompt a man to aſſume the character of a reformer i; his exce- 


five deference for, perſons in high ſtation, his dread, of loſing the 


penſions and ather emolyments which, their, liberality. had coufer- 
red upon him; his extreme love of peace, and hopes. of reform- 
ing abuſes gradually, and by gentle metbpds, all concurred in 
| determining him to repreſs and des al, with. which 
be bad ohe been animated againſt the errors of the church , 89d 
un aſſume the charafter, of a mediagor betweep Licher and is 


opponents. But though Eraſmus ſoon began ig cenſure Luther 


as too daring and imperyous, and way nt laſt, prevgiled upon 

writs againſt him, he muſt, nero, he .Soolidergd 38, bis 
forerunner and a auxil; tn this Won IK ſo pon he, church, He 
firſt ſcattered the ſeeds, mhich' Luther cheriſhed and brought to 
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defeated the effect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written every rw. 


in the moſt unexceptionable manner had} ag inclination. die Hor-the'fake of 
truth. Every man hath nat the courage jrequ iſe eee nod I am a- 


fraid, that if | were put to the trial, 1 Boche it 8. Peter,” Epiſt. Eraſmi in 


I 


Life of Eraſm. vol. i. p. 273. 
K Jortia's Life of Eraſmus, vol. i, p. 258, Foe 
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| # Book: Il for Luther's invectives and. more direct attacks. In this light 
985 a Rtaſnus appeated to the acalous defendets of the Romiſh church in 

his own ties. In this light he muſt be conſidered * every pot 

vena of that gan | 


or 


IN this long enumeration of the circumſtances which com- 
red m frrourtig” the progreſs of Lathers epinions or in 
oy ertt; iche feſiſtanbe of his adverſariez, 1 have avoided enter- 
ung into any diſcuſton of the theolbgical doctrines of popery, 
And-hate not uttetnptedl to ew how repugnant they are to the 
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an event ſo ſingular and important, will not, perhaps, be deemed 
an unneceſſary digreſſion. —1 return from it to the courſe of the 
hiſtory. 

Tus Diet at Worms conducted its deliberations with that flow 
formality peculiar to ſuch aſſemblies. Much time was ſpent i in 
eſtabliſhing ſome regulations with regard to the internal police 
of the Empire. The juriſdietion of che Imperial chamber was 
confirmed, and the forms of its proceeding rendeted more fixed 
and regular. A council of regency was appointed to aſſiſt Fer- 
dinand in the g government of the Empire during his brother's 
abſehce ; which, from the extent of the Emperor 8 dominions, and 
the mülli plicity of his affairs, was an event that might be frequently 


expected *. The ſtate of religion was then taken into conſide- 


ration. Thire were not wanting ſome plauſit ble reaſons which 
mig t have induced Charles to have declared himſelf the protec- 
tor of Liither's cauſe, or at leaſt to have connived at its progreſs 
it he had polleſſed i no other dominions bur thoſe which belonged 
to him in Germany, and no other « crown belides the Imperial, 
he might have been diſpoſed perhaps to favour a man, who aſſerted 
Þ boldly the privileges and ithmunities for which the Empire 


had ſtruggled ſo Tong With the! Popes. But the vaſt and dan- 
gerous ſchemes which Francis L was forming againſt him, made 


it neceſſary for him t6 regulate his conduct by views more exten- 
five khan thoſe whith would have ſuited a Gerinan ar boy 
it being of the utmoſt importance to ſecure the Pope's friend- 
ſhip, this determined him to treat Luther * great ſeverity, 
a the moſt eff method of ſoothing Leo f into a concurrence 
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Book II. with his meaſures, His eagerneſs to accompliſh this, rendered 
REI him not unwilling to gratify the Papal legates in Germany, who 
inſiſted that, without any delay or formal deliberation, the diet 
ought to condemn a man whom the Pope had already excommu- 
nicated as an incorrigible heretick. Such an abrupt manner of 
proceeding, however, being deemed unprecedented and unjuſt 
by the members of the diet, they made a point of Luther's ap- 
He is ſum- pearing in perſon, and declaring whether he adhered or not to 
pear. thoſe opinions, which had drawn upon him the cenſures of the 
church Not only the Emperor, but all the princes through 
A whoſe t territories he had to paſs, granted him a ſafe- conduct; and 
| 2 | March 6. Charles wrote to him at the ſame time, requiring his immediate 
1 attendance on the diet, and renewing his promiſes of protection 
from any injury or violence. Luther did not heſitate one mo- 
ment abaut yielding obedience, and ſet out for Worms attended 
r by the herald who had brought the Emperor's letter and fafe-con- 
I duct. ' While on his journey, many of his friends, whom the fate 
of Huſs, under ſimilar circumſtances, and notwithſtanding the 
His uadaygt- ame ſecurity of an Imperial ſafe- oonduct, filled with ſollicitude, 
ed ſpirit.” adviſed and intreated him not to ruſh wantonly into the midſt of 
danger. But Luther, ſuperior to ſuch terrors, ſilenced them with 
this reply, I am lawfully: called, ſaid he, to appear in that 
city, and thither will I go in the name of the Lord, though as 
many devils as there are tiles on n were there Wee 

againſt W, 1 5 5 55 
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Tur reception * met t with at W was 25 as he might 
His reception have reckoned a full reward of all his labours, if vanity and 
at Worms. 
= the love of, applauſe had been the principles by which he was 
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influenced. Greater crowds aſſembled to behold him, than had 
appeared at the Emperor's publick entry; his apartments were 
daily filled with princes and perſonages of the higheſt rank, 
and he was treated with all the reſpect paid to thoſe who poſſeſs 
the power of directing the / underſtanding and ſentiments of 
other men; an homage, more ſincere, as well as more flatter- 
ing, than any which pre-eminence in birth or condition can com- 
mand. At his appearance before the diet, he behaved with 
great decency, and with equal firmneſs. He readily acknow- 
ledged an exceſs of vehemence and acrimony in his controver- 
fial writings, but refuſed to retract his opinions unleſs he were 


convinced of their falſhood ; or to conſent to their being tried by 
any- other rule than the word of God. When neither threats 


nor entreaties could prevail on him to depart from this reſolu- 
tion, ſome of the eccleſiaſtics propoſed to imitate the example 
of the council of Conſtance, and by puniſhing the author of this 
peſtilent hereſy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from ſuch an evil. But the members of the diet 
refuſing to expoſe the German integrity to freſh reproach by 
a ſecond violation of publick faith; and Charles being no 
leſs unwilling to bring a ſtain upon the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration by ſuch an ignominious action, Luther was permitted to 
depart in ſafety . A few days after he left the city, a ſevere edit 
was publiſhed in the Emperor's name, and by authority of the diet, 
depriving him as an obſtinate and excommunicated criminal of all 
the privileges he enjoyed as a ſubject of the Empire, forbidding 
any prince to harbour or protect him, and requiring all to concur 
in ſeizing his perſon as ſoon as the term r - in his nnn 
was expired. | 


v eckend. 156. Luth. Oper 414. F. Paul, Hiſt. of Counc. b. 13. 
Seckend. 160. t Gold, Conft. Imperial. ii. 408. 
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Bor this Tigorous decree had no conſiderable effect, the exe- 
cution of it being prevented partly by the- multiplicity of occu- 
pations which the commotions in Spain, and the wars in Italy 


and the Low Countries, created to the Emperor ; and partly by 
a "prudent precaution employed by the Elector of Saxony, 


Lather's faithful patron. As Luther, on his return from Worms, 


was paſſing near Altenſtein in Thuringia, a number of horſemen 
in maſks ruſhed ſuddenly out of a wood, where the Elector had 
appointed them to lie in wait for him, and ſurrounding his com- 
pany, carried him, after diſmiſſing all his attendants, to Wart- 
burg, a ſtrong caſtle not far diſtant. There the Elector ordered 
him to be ſupplied with every thing neceſſary or agrecable, but 
the place of his retreat was carefully concealed, until upon a 
change in the” political ſituation of Europe, the fury of the 
prefent ſtorm againſt him began to abate. In this ſolitude, where 
he remained nine months, and which he frequently called his 
Patmos, after the name of that iſland to which the apoſtle John 
was baniſhed, he exerted his uſual vigour and induſtry in de- 
fence of his doctrines, or in confutation of his adverſaries, pub- 
liſhing ſeveral treatiſes, which revived the ſpirit of his followers, 
aſtoniſhed to a great degree, enn at the ſudden diſ- 
1 their leader. 156 


12 


Pente his Scree his opinions continued to gain 
ground, acquiring, the aſcendant in almoſt eyery city of Saxony. 
At this time, the Auguſtjnians « of Wirtemberg,. with the appro- 
bation, of the univerſity, and the connivance , of the Elector, 
ventured upon the firſt, ſtep wyards an alteration in the efta- 
bliſhed forms of publick worſhip, by aboliſhing the celebration of 
private maſſes, and by giving the cup as well as the bread to the 
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WHATEVER conſolation the courage and ſucceſs of his diſ- 
ciples, or the progreſs of his doctrines in his own country afford- 
ed Luther in his retreat, he there received information of two 
events which conſiderably damped! his joy, as they ſeemed to lay 
inſuperable obſtacles in the way of propagating his principles 
in the two moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe. One was, a 
ſolemn decree, condemning his opinions, publiſhed' by the uni- 
verſity of Paris, the moſt ancient, and* at that time the moſt 
reſpectable of the learned ſocieties in Europe. The other was, 
the anſwer written to his book concerning the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity by Henry VIII. of England. That young monarch, hav- 
ing been educated under the eye of a ſuſpicious father, who, 
in order to prevent his attending to buſineſs, kept him occupied 
in the ſtudy of literature, ſtill retained a greater love of learn- 
ing, and ſtronger habits of application to it, than are common 


among Princes of fo active a diſpoſition, and ſuch violent paſſions ; 


and being ambitious of acquiring glory of every kind, as well as 
zealouſly attached to the Romiſh church, and highly exaſperated 
againſt Luther, who had treated Thomas Aquinas, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, he did not think it enough to 
exert his royal authority in oppoſing the opinions of the reformer, 
but reſolved likewiſe to combat them with ſcholaſtic weapons.. 
With this view he publiſhed his treatiſe. on the Seven Sacra - 
ments, which, though forgotten at preſent, as books of contro- 


verſy always are, when the occaſion which produced them is paſt;. 


is not deſtitute of polemieal ingenuity and-'aeuteneſs,- and was 
repreſented by the flattery of his courtiers to be: a work of | ſuch 
wonderful ſcience and learning, as exalted him no leſs above other 


authors in merit, than he was diſtinguiſhed among them by his 


rank. The pope, to whom it was preſented. with the greateſt 


formality in full conſiſtory, ſpoke of it in ſuch terms, as if it had 
| been 
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been diftated by immediate inſpiration; and as a teſtimony of 
. the, gratitude. of the church for his extraordinary zeal, conferred 


ee on him the title of Defender of the Faith, an appellation which 
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Henry ſoon forfeited in the opinion of thoſe from whom he 
derived it, and which is till, the title of his ſucceſſors, though 
the avowed enemies of thoſe opinions, by contending for which 
he merited that honourable diſtinction. Luther, who was not 
oyerawed either by the authority of the Univerſity, or the dig- 
nity of the Monarch, ſoon publiſhed his animadverſions on both 
in a ſtile no leſs vehement and ſevere than he would have uſed 


FH in confuting bis meaneſt antagoniſt. This indecent boldneſs 
inſtead of ſhocking his contemporaries, was conſidered by them 


State of af- 
fairs between 
Charles and 
Francis. 


as a new proof of his undaunted fpirit ; a controverſy managed 
by diſputants ſo illuſtrious, drew / more general attention; and 
ſuch was the contagation of the ſpirit of innovation, diffuſed 
through Europe i in that age, and ſo powerful the evidence which 
accompanied the doctrines of the reformers on their firſt publica- 
tion, that, in ſpite both of the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers 
combined a them, they daily gained converts both in France 
and in England. | | | 
+ However deſirous the Emperor might be to put a ſtop - to 
Luther's progreſs, he was often obliged, during the diet at Worms, 
to turn his thoughts to matters ſtill more intereſting, and which 
demanded more immediate attention. A war was ready to break 


out between him and Francis in Navarre, in the Low Countries, 
and in Italy; and it required either great addreſs to avert 


te danger, or timely and wiſe precautions to reſiſt it. 


Every circumſtance, at that juncture, inclined Charles to prefer 
the former meaſure. Spain was torn with inteſtine commotions. 
In Italy, he had not hitherto ſecured the aſſiſtance of any one 
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ally. - In the Low-Countries, his ſubjects trembled at the 
thoughts of a rupture with France, the fatal effects of which on 
their commerce they had often experienced. From theſe con- 
ſiderations, as well as from the ſolicitude of Chievres during his 
whole adminiſtration to maintain peace between the two 
monarchs, proceeded the Emperor's backwardneſs| to com- 
mence hoſtilities. But Francis and his miniſters did not breathe 
the ſame pacific ſpirit. He eaſily foreſaw that concord could 
not long ſubſiſt, where intereſt, emulation, and ambition con- 
ſpired to diſſolve it; and he poſſeſſed ſeveral advantages which 
flattered bim with the hopes of ſurpriſing his rival, and of over- 
powering him before he could put himſelf in a poſture of defence. 


The French King's dominions, from their compact ſituation, 


from their ſubjection to the royal authority, from the genius of 
the people, fond of war, and attached to their ſovereign by every 
tie of duty and affection, were more capable of a great or ſudden 
effort, than the larger but diſunited territories of the Emperor, 
in one part of which the people were in arms againſt his mini- 
ſters, and in all his prerogative was more limited than that of his 
rival. | 


Tux only princes, in whoſe power it was to have kept down, 
or to have extinguiſhed this flame on its firſt appearance, either 
neglected to exert themſelves, or were active in kindling and 
ſpreading it. Henry VIII. though he affected to aſſume the 
name of mediator, and both parties made frequent appeals to 
him, had laid afide the impartiality which ſuited that character. 
Wolſey, by his artifices, had eſtranged him ſo entirely from the 
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French Kiog, that he ſecretly fomented the diſbord which he ought 


to have compoſed, and waited only for ſome a pretext to Vin. 
his arms to the Emperor's, *. | 
| 12091 % 0 40 
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- '/Lx6's endeavours to'texcite' diſcord between the Emperor and 
Francis were more avowed, and had greater influence, Not 
only his duty, as the common father of Chriſtendom, but his 
intereſt as an Italian potentate, called upon the Pope to act as 
the guardian of the public tranquillity, and to avoid any meaſure 
chat might oberturh the ſyſtem, which after much bloodſhed, 
and maily negociutions, was now eſtabliſhed in Italy. Accord- 
ingly Leo, who inſtamly diſcerned the ptopriety of this conduct, 
had formed a ſeheme upon Charles's profhistion to the Imperial 
dignity,” of rendering Himſelf the umpite between the rivals, by 
-Pothing them altertately, While he entered into no eldfe confe- 
derdcy with either; and « Pontiff leſs ambitious ahd enterprizing, 
might have faved Europe from many culamities by adhering to 


this plan. But this hightpirited prelate, who was ſtill in the 


Prime of life; longed paſhonately to diftitiguiſh His pontifiedte 
dy ſome {pletidid «ion. He was ithpatient to waſh ray the 
inamy of having loft Parma and Placentia, the acquiſition of 
which tellefitcd o much tuftre on the adminiſtration of his pre- 
dedeſſor Julius. Ide beheld, with the indignation naturab to Ita- 
lians in that age, the dominion which the Tranſalpine, or as they 
in imitation of the Roman arrogance denominated them, the 
- birbarbus nations, Hack attained in * He flattered himſelf, 
"Ur after alfiſting t ie one monarch to firip the other of his Pol 
"vigor + in | his tum, and acquire the glory of reſtoring Ray to che 
liberty, and od appel it enjoyed. before the invaſion of Charles 


„int. ben eech ſtate was governed by its native princes, or its 


and chimerical as this project may ſeem it was the favourite 
object of almoſt every Italian eminent for genius or enterprize 
during great part of the ſixteenth century; they vainly hoped, 
that by _ (il in the tfifices” and refinetnents of negocia- 
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tion, they would be able to baffle the efforts of nations, ruder 
indeed than themſelves, but much more powerful and warlike. So 


alluring was the proſpect of this to Leo, that notwithſtanding | 


the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and his fondneſs for the pleaſures 
of a refined and luxurious eaſe, he haſtened to diſturb the peace 
of Europe, and to plunge himſelf in a dangerous war, with an 
impetuoſity ſcarce inferior to that of the turbulent and martial Ju- 
lius. 8 

Ir was in Leo's power, however, to chuſe which of the mon- 
archs he would take for his, confederate againſt the other. Both 
of them | courted his friendſhip; he wavered for ſome time 
between them, and at firſt concluded an alliance with Francis. 
The obje& of this treaty was the conqueſt of Naples, which 
the confederates agreed to divide between them. The Pope, it 
is probable, flattered himſelf that the briſk and active ſpirit of 
Francis, ſeconded by the ſame qualities in his ſubjects, would 
get the ſtart of the ſlow and wary councils of the Emperor, and 
that they might over-run with eaſe this detached portion of his 
dominions, ill provided for defence, and always the prey of 
every invader. But whether the French King, by diſcovering 
too openly his ſuſpicions of Leo's ſincerity, diſappointed theſe 
hopes z whether the treaty was only an artifice of the Pope's, to 
cover the more ſerious negociations he was carrying on with 
Charles; whether he was enticed by the proſpect of reaping 
greater advantages from an union with that prince; or whether 
he was ſoothed by the zeal which Charles had manifeſted for the 
honour of the church in condemning Luther; certain it is, that 
he ſoon deſerted his new ally, and made overtures of friendſhip, 
though with great ſecrecy, to the Emperor. Don John Manuel, 
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the fame man who had been the favourite of Philip, and whoſe 
addreſs had diſconcerted all Ferdinand's ſchemes, having been 
delivered, upon the death of that monarch, from the priſon to 
which he was confined, was now the Imperial ambaſſador at 
Rome, and fully capable of improving this favourable diſpoſi- 
tion in the Pope to his maſter's advantage To him the con- 
duct of this negociation was entirely committed, and being 
carefully concealed from Chievres, whoſe averſion from a war 
with France would have prompted him to retard or defeat it, an 
alliance between the Pope and Emperor was quickly concluded. 
The chief articles in this treaty, which proved the foundation of 
Charles's grandeur in Italy, were, that the Pope and Err peror 
ſhould Join their forces to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, 
the poſſeſſion of which ſhould be granted to Francis Sforza, a 
fon of Ludovico the Moor, and who had reſided at Trent ſmee 
the time his brother Maximilian had been diſpoſſeſſed of his 
dominions by the French king; that Parma and Placentia 
ſhould be. reſtored, to the church; that the Emperor ſhould: 
aſſiſt the Pope in conquering Ferrara; that the annual tribute 
paid by the kingdom of Naples to the Holy See ſhould” be in- 
creaſed ; that the Emperor ſhould take the family of Medici 
under his protection; that he ſhould grant to the Cardinal of 


— 


| that name a penſion of ten thouſand ducats upon the arch- 


biſhoprick of Toledo; and ſettle lands in the kingdom of- 
Naples to the ſame value upon Alexander the natural ſon of- 
Len de 8 92 | 


Tus einlaBting an affair of ſuch moment without: his parti- 


— 2 cipation, appeared to Chievres ſo decifive à proof of his having. 


loſt the aſeendant which he had hitherto- maintained over the 
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mind of his pupil, that his chagrin on this account added to 
the melancholy with which he was overwhelmed on taking a 
view of the many and unavoidable calamities attending a war 
againſt France, is ſaid to have ſhortened his days. But though 
this, perhaps, may be only the conjecture of hiſtorians, fond of 
attributing every thing that befals illuſtrious perſonages to extra- 
ordinary cauſes, and of aſcribing even their diſeaſes and death 
to the effect of political paſſions, which oftener diſturb the en- 
joyment than they abr.4ge the period of life, it is certain that 
his death at this critical juncture extinguiſhed all hopes of 
avoiding a rupture with France ® This event, too, delivered 
Charles from a miniſter, to whoſe authority he had been accuſ- 
tomed from' his infancy to ſubmit with ſuch implicit deference, 
as checked and depreſſed his genius, and retained him in a ſtate 
of pupillage, unbecoming both his years and his rank ; but this 
reſtraint being removed, the native powers of his mind were 
allowed to unfold themſelves, and he diſplayed ſuch great talents, 
both in council and in execution, as exceeded the hopes of his 
contemporaries , and command the men of poſterity. 


| Waite the Pope — Emperor were preparing, in conſe- 
quence of their ſecret alliance, to attack Milan, hoſtilities com- 
menced in another quarter. The children of John d'Albret 
King of Navarre having often demanded the reſtitution of 
their hereditary dominions, in terms of the treaty of Noyon, 
and Charles having as often eluded their requeſt upon very fri- 
volous pretexts, Francis thought himſelf authorized by that 
treaty to aſſiſt the exiled family. The juncture appeared ex- 
tremely favourable for ſuch an enterprize. Charles was at a 


# Belcarii Comment. de reb. Gallic. 483 P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtriae. 
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diſtance” from that part of his dominions; the troops uſually 
ſtationed there had been called away to quell the commotions 
in Spain; the Spaniſh malecontents warmly ſollicited him to invade 


Navarre |, in which a conſiderable faction was ready to declare 


for the deſcendants of their ancient monarchs. But in order to 
avoid, as much as poſlible, giving offence to the Emperor, or King 
of England, Francis directed forces to be levied, and the war to 
be carried on, not in his own name, but in that of Henry d'Albret. 
The conduct of theſe troops was committed .to Andrew de Foix, 


de VEſparre, a young nobleman, whom his near alliance to the 


unfortunate King whoſe battles he was to. fight, and what was 


Kill more powerful, the intereſt of his liter, madame de Chateau- 


briand, Francis's favourite miſtreſs, recommended to that impor- 
tant truft, for which he had neither talents nor experience. But 
as there was no army in the field to oppoſe him, he became 
maſter, in a. few days, of the whole kingdom of Navarre, with- 
out mecting with any obſtruction but from the citadel of Pam- 
peluna. The additional works to this fortreſs begun by Ximenes, 
were ſtill unfiniſhed ; nor would its flight reſiſtance have deſerved 
notice, if Ignatio Loy ola, a Biſcayan gentleman, had not been 
dangerouſly wounded in its defence. During the progreſs. of a 
lingering cure, Loyola happened to have no other amuſement 
than what he found i in reading the lives of the ſaints: The effect 


of this on his mind, naturally enthuſiaſtic, but arnbitious and 


daring, Was to inſpire him with ſuch a deſire of emulating the 


| glory o of theſe fabulous worthjes of the Romiſh church, as led 


him into the wildeſt and. moſt extravagant adventures ; which 
rerminated at laſt | in n inſtituting the ſociety of Jeſuits, the moſt 
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which mankind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater hurt, than from any other of theſe religious fraternities. 


Ir, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L' Eſparre had been 
ſatisfied with taking proper precautions for ſecuring his conqueſt, 
the kingdom of Navarre might ſtill have remained annexed to 
the crown of France, in reality, as well as in title. But, puſhed 
on by youthful ardour, and encouraged by Francis, who was 
too apt to be dazzled with fucceſs, he ventured to pais the con- 
fines of Navarre, and to lay ſiege to Logrogno, a ſmall city in 
Caſtile. This rouzed the Caſtilians, who had hitherto beheld the 
rapid progreſs of his arms with great unconcern, and the diſſen- 
ſions in that kingdom being almoſt compoſed, both parties ex- 
erted themſelves with emulation in defence of their country ; the 
one that it might efface the memory of - paſt miſconduct by their 
preſent zeal ; the other that it might add to the merit of having 
ſubdued” the Emperor's rebellious ſubjects, that of repulſing his 
foreign enemies. The ſudden advance of their troops, together 
with the gallant defence made by the inhabitants of Logrogno, 
obliged the French general to abandon his raſh. enterprize. The 
Spaniſh army, which increaſed every day, haraſſing him during 
his retreat, he, inſtead of taking ſhelter under the cannon of Pam- 
peluna, & waiting the arrival of ſome troops who were marching 
to join him, attacked the Spaniards, though far ſuperior to him 
in number, with great impetuoſity, but with ſo little conduct, 
that his forces were totally routed, he himſelf, together with his 
principal officers, was taken priſoner, and Spain recovered poſ- 
ſeſſion of Navarre in ſtill ſhorter time than the French had ſpent in 
the conqueſt of it. | 
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Wutz x Francis endeavoured to juſtify his invaſion of Navarre, 


Hae be. by carrying it on in the name of Henry D'Albret, he had recourſe 


to an artifice much of the ſame kind, in attacking another part 
of the Emperor's territories. Robert de la Marck, lord of the 
ſmall but independent territory of Bouillon, ſituated on the fron- 
tiers of Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned Charles's 
ſervice on account of an encroachment which the Aulic council 
made on his juriſdiction, and having thrown himſelf upon France 
for protection, was eaſily perſuaded, in the heat of his reſentment, 
to ſend a herald to Worms, and to deelare war in form againſt 
the Emperor. Such extravagant inſolence in a petty prince ſur- 
prized Charles, and appeared to him a certain proof of his having 
received promiſes of powerful ſupport from the French King. 
The juſtneſs of this concluſion ſoon became evident. Robert with 
troops levied in France, by the King's connivance, though ſeem- 
ingly in contradiction to his — entered Luxembourg, and after 
ravaging the open coutry, laid ſiege to Vireton. Of this Charles 
complained loudly, as a direct violation of the peace ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns, and ſummoned Henry VIII. in terms of the 
treaty concluded at London in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and eighteen, to turn his arms'againſt France as the firſt aggreſſor; 
and though Francis pretended that he was not anſwerable for 
Robert's conduct, whoſe army fought under his own ſtandards, 
and in his own quarrel, and who, contrary to an expreſs prohibi- 
tion, had ſeduced ſome ſubjects of France into his ſervice; Henry 
paid ſo little regard to this evaſion, that the French King, rather 
than irritate a prince whom he till hoped to gain, commended de 
la Marck to diſband his troops. 0 


1 Mem, de Bellay, p. 22, &c. Mem, de Fleuranges, p. 335, Kc. 
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Taz Emperor, meanwhile, was aſſembling an army to chaſtiſe 
Robert's inſolence. Twenty thouſand men under the count of 
Naſſau invaded his little territories, and in a few days became 
maſters of every place in them but Sedan. After making him 
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feel ſo ſenſibly the weight of his maſter's indignation, Naſſau 


advanced towards the frontiers of France; and Charles knowing 
that he might preſume ſo far on Henry's partiality in his favour, 
as not to be over-awed by the ſame fears which had reſtrained 
Francis, ordered his general to beſiege Mouſon. The cowardice 
of the garriſon having obliged the governor to ſurrender almoſt 
without reſiſtance, Naſſau inveſted Mezieres, a place at that time 
of no conſiderable ſtrength, but ſo advantageouſly ſituated, that 
by getting. poſſeſſion of it the Imperial army might have pene- 
trated into the heart of Champagne, in which there was ſcarce 


any other town capable of obſt:uCcting its progreſs. Happily for 
France, its monarch, ſenſible of the importance of this fortreſs, . 
and of the danger to which it was expoſed, committed the defence 


of it to the chevalier Bayard, diſtinguiſhed among his contem-- 


poraries by the appellation of The Knight without fear, and with- 
out reproach ®. This man, whoſe proweſs in combat, whoſe 
punctilious honour and formal gallantry, bear a nearer reſem- 
blance, than any thing recorded in hiſtory, to the character 
aſcribed to the heroes of chivalry, poſſeſſed. all the talents which 


form a great general. Thele he had many occaſions -of exerting, 


in the defence of Mezieres; partly by his valour, partly by 
his conduct, he protracted the ſiege to a great length, and in the 
end obliged the Imperialiſts to raiſe it, with infamy and loſs “. 


Francis at the head of a numerous army ſoon retook Mouton, and 


entering the Low-Countries,. made ſeveral conqueſts of ſmall 
importance. In the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, through 
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an exceſs. of caution, an error wich which he cannot be often 
charged, -he loſt an opportunity of cutting off the whole Imperial 
army ; and what was ſtill of more conſequence, he diſguſted the 
conſtable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van to the duke 

D'Alengon, though this poſt of honour belonged to Bourbon, as a 
PEefagtiye.c of his office. | 


Du RING. * operations in the field, a congreſs was held at 
Calais under the mediation of Henry VIII. in order to bring 
all differences to an amicable iſſue; and if the intentions of the 
mediator had correſponded in any degree to his profeſſions, it 


could ſcarce have failed of producing ſome good effect. Henry 


committed the ſole management of the negociation, with unli- 


mited powers, to Wolſey; and this choice alone was ſufficient to 


have rendered it abortive. That prelate, bent on attaining the 
papal crown, the great object of his ambition, and ready to ſacri- 
fice every thing in order to gain the Emperor's intereſt, was fo 


little able to conceal his partiality, that if Francis had not been 


well acquainted with his haughty and vindictive temper, he 
would have declined his mediation. Much time was ſpent in 
inquiring who had begun hoſtilities, which Wolſey affected to 
repreſent as the principal point; and by throwing the blame of 


that on Francis, he hoped to juſtify by the treaty of London, 
any alliance into which his maſter ſhould enter with Charles, 


The conditions on which hoſtilities might be terminated, came 


without any 


next to be conſidered; but with regard to theſe, the Emperor's 
propoſals were ſuch as diſcovered either that he was utterly averſe 
from peace, or that he knew Wolſey would approve of whatever 
ſhould be offered in his name. He demanded the reſtitytion of 


the N of Burgundy, a province, the poſſeſſion of which 


P, Mart. Ep. 747. Mem. de Bellay, 35. 
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would have given him acceſs into the heart of the kingdom; 
and required a diſcharge of the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Flanders and Artois, which none of 
his anceſtors had ever refuſed, and which he had bound himſelf 
by the treaty, of Noyon to renew. Theſe terms, to which an 
high-ſpirited prince would ſcarce have liſtened, after the diſaſters 
of the moſt unfortunate war, Francis rejected with great diſ- 
dain; and Charles ſhewing no inclination to comply with the 


more equal and moderate propoſitions. of the French monarch, 
that he ſhould reſtore Navarre to its lawful prince, and withdraw 


his troops from the ſiege of Tournay, the congreſs broke up 
without any other effect, than that which attends unſucceſsful 
negociations, the exaſperating of the parties, whom it was in- 


tended to to reconcile”. p 


Die- Wenden of the aten Wolſey, on pre- 
tence that the Emperor himſelf would be more willing to make 
reaſonable conceſſions than his miniſters, made an excurſion to 
Bruges, to meet that monarch. He was received by Charles, 
who knew his vanity, with as much reſpect and magnificence as 
if he had been King of England. But inſtead of advancing the 
treaty of peace by this interview, Wolſey, im his maſter's name, 
concluded a league with the Emperor againſt Francis; in which 
it. was ſtipulated, that Charles ſhould invade France on the ſide 
of Spain, and Henry in Picardy, each with an army of forty 
thouſand men; and that, in order to firengthen their union, 
Charles ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs Mary, Henry's only child, 
and the apparent heir of his dominions . Henry produced no 
better reaſons for this meaſure, equally unjuſt and impolitic, than 

the article in the treaty of London, by which he pretended that 


„b. Mart. Ep. 739. Herbert. q Rymer, Feeder. xii. Herbert. 
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he was bound to take arms againſt the French King as the firſt 
aggreſſor; and the injury which he alledged Francis had done 
him, in permitting the duke of Albany, the head of a faction in 


Scotland Which 6ppoſed his intereſt, to return into that king- 


dom. He was influenced, however, by other confiderations. 
The advantages which accrued to his ſubjects from maintaining 
an exact neutrality, or the honour that reſulted to himſelf from 
acting as the arbiter between contending pririces, appeared to 
his youthful imagination ſo inconfiderable, when compared with 
the gory which Charles and Francis reaped from leadin ing armies 
&r conquering Provinces, that he determined | to remain ho longer 

in a Tate of ingMivity. Having « once taken this reſolution, his 
indiicenients to prefer an alliance with Chiarles were obvious, He 


had no claim upon any part of that Prince's dominions, moſt of 
which were ſo ſituated, that he could not attack them without 


| 1 50 great difficulty and diſadvantage whereas ſeveral maritime pro- 


: i 1179 i 


the glory of 


WMuces of France had been Jong in the bands of the Engliſh 


monarchs, whoſe pretenſjons, even to the crown. of that king 
dom, were not altogether forgotten; and the poſſeſſion of Calais 
not only gave him eaſy acceſs into ſome of theſe provinces, but 
afforded him, in caſe of any diſaſter, a ſecure retreat. While 
arles attacked France upon one frontier, Henry flattered him- 
ſelf that he would find little reſitance on the other, and that 
Te-annexing to the crown of England the ancient 
Inheritance of its moparchs on the contivent, was reſerved for 
his reign. Wolle arifully encouraged theſe. vain hopes, w which 


5 Jed his maſter into ſuch 'r meaſures | as were moſt ſubſervient to 
Dis own ſecret (chimes; add the Englth, whole hefeditary ani- 


wolity Salt the French was apt to rckindle « on eyery 'occalion, 
1 bot 6 of the rfiartialfpirit 6f their age 
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duced great effects in Italy, and rendered Lombardy the chief Hodlikties 3 


theatre of war. There was, at that time, ſuch contrariety be- 
tween the character of the French and Italians, that the latter ſub- 
mitted to the government of the former with greater impatience, 
than they expreſſed under the dominion of other foreigners. The 
phlegm of the Germans and gravity of the Spaniards, ſuited their 
zealous temper and ceremonious manners better than the French 
gaiety, too prone to gallantry, and too little attentive to decorum. 
Lewis XII, however, by the equity and gentleneſs of his admi- 
viſtration, and by granting the Milaneſe more extenſive privi- 
leges than they had enjoyed under their native princes, had over- 
come, in a great meaſure, their prejudices, and reconciled them 
to the French government. Francis, on recovering that dutchy, 
did nat imitate the example of his predeceſſor ; and though too 
generous - himſelf to oppreſs his people, his confidence in his 
favourites, and his negligence in examining into the conduct of 
thoſe whom he entruſted with power, emboldened them to ven- 


taly. 


ture upon many acts of oppreſſion. The government of Milan The 


was committed by him to Odet de Foix, Marechal de Lautrec, 
another brother of Madame de Chateau-Briand, an officer of great 
experience and reputation, but haughty, imperious, rapacious 
and incapable either of liſtening to advice, or of bearing contra- 
dition. His inſolence and exactions totally alienated the 
affections of the Milaneſe from France, drove many of the con- 
ſiderable citizens into baniſhment, and forced others to retire for 
their own ſafety. Among the laſt was Jerome Merone, vice- 
chancellor of Milan, a man whoſe genius for intrigue and 
enterprize diſtinguiſhed him in an age and country, where vio- 
lent factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
ſcope for ſuch talents, produced or called them forth in great 
abundance, He repaired to Francis Sforza, whoſe brother Maxi- 
464 T 2 milian 


the French 
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milian he had | betrayed ; and ſuſpecting the Pope's intention of 


. attacking: the Milaneſe, although his treaty. with the Emperor 
Was not yet made publick, propoſed to him, in name of Sforza, 


a ſcheme for ſurprizing ſeveral places in that dutchy by means 
of the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from attach- 
ment to their former maſters, were ready for any deſperate 
attempt. Leo not only encouraged the attempt, but advanced 
à confitlerable-fum towards the execution of it; and when through 
unforeſeen accidents it failed of ſucceſs in every part, he allowed 
the exiles who had aſſembled in a body, to retire to Reggio, 
which belonged at that time to the church. The Marechal de 
Foix, who commanded at Milan in abſence. of his brother Lautrec, 


once as in a ſnare, all the avowed enemies of his maſter's govern- 
ment in that country, ventured to march into the eccleſiaſtical 
territories, and to inveſt Reggio. But the vigilance and good 
conduct of Guiceiardini the hiſtorian, governour of that place, 


© obliged the French general to abandon the enterprize with diſ- 


grace. Leo, on receiving this intelligence, with which he was 
highly. pleaſed, as it furniſhed him a decent pretext for a rup- 


"Ol ture. with France, immediately aſſembled the conſiſtory of Car- 
; dinals, and complaining , bitterly of the hoſtile intentions of the 


French King, and magnifying the Emperor's zeal for the 
church, of which he had given a recent proof by his proceedings 
againſt Luther, declared. that he was conſtrained in felf-defence, 
and as the only expedient for the ſecurity of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate to Join his arms to thoſe of that prince. For this purpoſe, 
he now pretended to conclude a treaty with Don John Manuel, 
although | it had really been figned. fome months before this time, 
and he publickly excommunicated Ne Foix, an ini inva- 
der of St. Peter's patrimony. 

8 Get lib. Av. il "Mem. de Bellay, 55 >. 
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LO had already begun preparations for war by taking into Bos. 
pay a conſiderable body. of Swiſs; but the Imperial troops ad- War in the 


vanced ſo flowly from Naples and Germany, that it was the 
middle of autumn before the army took the field under, the 
command of Proſper Colonna, the moſt eminent of the Italian 
generals, whoſe long experience and extreme caution. Were. op- 
poſed with great propriety to the impetuoſity of the French. In 
the mean' time, De- Foix diſpatched courier after courier to 
inform the King of the danger which was approaching. Francis, 
whoſe forces were either employed in the Low- countries, or 
aſſembling on the frontiers of Spain, and who did not expect 
ſo ſudden an attack in that quarter, ſent ambaſſadors to his allies 
the Swiſs,” to procure from them the immediate levy of an 
additional body of troops; and commanded Lautrec to repair 
forthwith' to his government. That general, who was well ac- 
quainted with the great neglect of œconomy in the adminiſtra- 


tion of the King's finances, and who knew bow much 'the troops 


in the Milaneſe had already ſuffered from the want of their pay, 
refuſed to ſet out, unleſs the ſum of three hundred thouſand 
'crowns was immediately put into his hands. But the King, 
Louiſe of Savoy, his mother, and Semblanpay, the ſuperinten- 
dant of finances, having promiſed, even with an oath, that on 
his arrival at Milan he ſhould find remittances for the ſum which 
he demanded ; upon the faith of this, he departed. Uphappily 
for France, Louiſe, a woman deceitful, vindictive, rapacious and 
| capable of ſacrificing any thing to the gratificatiom of her'-paſ- 
ſions, but who had acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her: fon 
by her maternal tenderneſs, her care-of his education, and her 
great abilities, was reſolved not to perform this promiſe. 
Lautrec having incurred her diſpleaſure by his haugtrineſs in 
neglecting to pay court to her and by the freedom with which 
he talked concerning ſome of her adventures in gallantry, ſhe, 
in 


4 
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Bobk it in order to deprive him of the honour which he might have gained 
ar abby 


pated during the. .commotions in that country, and who was 


by a ſueceſeful defence of the Milaneſe, ſeized the three hundred 
thSuſkin Troviis denied for that ſervice, and detainee them for 
per per ul 


. . W eee difppeiatment found 
mans to aſſamble a conſiderable army, though far inferior 
in mumber w tint of che | confederates. He adopted the 
plan of defence moſt ſuitable to his ſituation, aveiding a pitched 
battle with the greateſt care, while he harraſſed the enemy con- 
tcimwitty with his light troaps, beat up their quarters, intercepted 
their-convoys, and covered or relieved every place which they 
attempted- to attack. By this prudent conduct, he not only re- 
tarded their progres, but would have foon wearied out the 
Pape, who; had hitherto defrayed almoſt the whole expence of the 
wat, as the Emperor, whoſe revenues in Spain were diſſi- 


obliged. 29 ſupport a numerous army in the Netherlanda, -could 
not make any conſiderable remittances into Italy, But 
an uaſoreſcen asdident diſconeerted all his meaſures, and 
occaſioned a fatal reratſe in the French affairs. A body of 
twelve thouſand Swiſs ſerved in their army under the banners 
d che nepublick, with which France was im alliauce. By a law, 
no ſleſa political than humane, eſtabliſhed among the cantons, their 
oops ere not hiret out hy publick authority to both the con- 


ſending parties in any war. This lau, the love of gain had 


ſometimes cluded, and private perſons had been allowed to enliſt 
in what ſervice they pleaſed, though not under the publick 
danners, hut under thoſe of their officers. Phe Cardinal of 
Sion, who hill preſerved his intereſt among his countrymen, and 
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levy of this kind, twelve thouſand Swiſs joined the army of the 
confederates, The cantons, when they faw ſo many of their 
countrymen marching under hoſtile ſtandards, and ready to de- 
ſtroy each other, became ſenſible of the infamy to which they 
would be expoſed, as well as the lo they might ſuffer, and diſ- 
patched couriers, commanding them to leave both armies, and to 
return into their own country. The Cardinal of Sion, however, had 
the addreſs, by corrupting the meſſengers appointed to carry this 
order, to prevent its being delivered to the Swiſs in the ſervice of 
the confederates ; but being intimated in due form to thoſe in the 
Pretich-army, they, fatigned with the length of the campaign, and 


murmuring for want of pay, inſtantly yielded 1 


Hutrec's remonſtrances et intrraties. 


Ar rx the l XI bund Made un Wehn 
of his army, Lautrec durſt ne longer face the confederates; 
and returning towards Milan, encamped on the banks of the 
Adds, and placed his chief hopes of ſaſety in preventing the 
enemy from paſſing the river; an expedient for defending a 
country ſo precarious, that there are few examples of its 
being employed with: ſycces againſt any general of expe- 
rience or abilities. Acordingly Colonna, notwithſtanding Lau- 
trec's vigilance and activity, paſſed the Adda with little Joſs,, 


and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up within the walls of Milan, 


which the confederates were preparing to beſiege when an un- 
known perſon, who never afterwards appeared either to boaſt 
of this ſervice, or to claim a reward for it, came from the city 
and acquainted Morone, that if the army would advance that 
night, the Ghibelline or Imperial faction would put them in poſ- 


lemon of one of che gates. Colonna, though no friend to raſh. 


enterprizes, allowed the marquis de Peſcara to advance with the 
Spaniſh infantry, and he himſelf followed with the reſt of his 
troops. 
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troops. About the beginning of night, Peſcara arriving at the 
: Roman gate in the ſuburbs, ſurprized the ſoldiers whom he 
found there; thoſe poſted in the fortifications adjoining to it, 
unmediately led ; the marquis, ſeizing : the works which they 
abandoned, and puſhing ot ward inceſſantly, though with no 
less caution than vigour, became maſter of the city with little 
bloodſhed, and almoſt without reſiſtance ; the victors being as 
.much-aſtoniſhed as the vanquiſhed at the facility and ſucceſs of 
che; attempt. Lautrec retired preeipitately towards the Venetian 
„ derxitories with the rernains of his ſhattered army; the cities of 


the M-ilaneſe following the fate of the capital, ſurrendered to the 


confederates; Parma and Placentia were united to the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, and of all their conqueſts in Lombardy, - only the 


— —— 


W 
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n. hands of the French. 
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„Lo received the accbunts of this rapid ſucceſſion of proſper. 
25 events will! ſuch tranſports of j J as brought on {if we may 
Pa e "the Friel KHiftorians)'”a flight fever, which being 
ne ted, 'occal — ned his death on the ſecond of December, while 
he was ; Neill + a vigorous age, and at the height of his glory. By 
this unexpected accident, the ſpirit of the confederacy was 
broken, "an its 6 perafions "firtpended. The Cardinals of Sion 
20 Trot 2 army that they might be preſent in the 
'concl: ave ; "the Silk des tecalled "by their "ſuperiors ; ſome 

other Hees diſbanded for want of pay ; and only the Spa- 
nlards, and 4 Few Germans in the Emperor's ſervice, remained 
to defenck the Milaneſe Bat Lautrec, deſtitute both-of men and 
n — — in 
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the manner he would have wiſhed. The vigilance of Moronè, 


and the good conduct of Colonna, diſappointed his feeble 


attempts on the Milaneſe; and Guicciardini, by his addreſs and 
valour, repulſed a bolder and r attack which he 


made on Parma 


Mz aNwHILE great diſcord prevailed in the 3 which 
followed upon Leo's death, and all the arts natural to men 
grown old in intrigue, when contending for a prize ſo valuable, 
were practiſed. Wolſey's name, notwithſtanding all the Empe- 
ror's magnificent promiſes to favour his pretenſions, of which 
that prelate did not fail to-remind him, was ſcarce mentioned in 
the conclave. Julio Cardinal de Medici, Leo's nephew, who was 
more eminent than any other member of the ſacred college for 
his abilities, his wealth, and his expetience in tranſacting great 
affairs, had already ſecured fifteen voices, a number ſufficient, 
according to the forms of the conclave, to exclude any other 
candidate, though not to carry his own election. All the 
old cardinals' combined againſt him, without being united 
in favour of any other perſon. While theſe fa&ions were 
endeavouring to gain, to corrupt, or to weary out each other, 
Medici and his adherents voted one morning at the ſcru- 
tiny, which according to form was'made every day, for Cardi- 
nal Adrian of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain in the 
Emperor's name. This they did merely to protract time ; but 
the adverſe party inſtantly cloſing with them, to their own 
amazement and that of all Europe, a ſtranger to Italy, unknown 
to the perſons who gave their ſuffrages in his favour, and unac- 
quainted with the manners of the people, or the intereſt of the 
ſtate, the government of which they conferred upon him, was 


| e Guic. I. xiv. 214. 
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unanimouſly raiſed to the papal throne, at a juncture ſo delicate 


and critical, as would have demanded all the ſagacity and expe- 


rience of one of the moſt able prelates in the ſacred college. The 
Cardinals themſelves, unable to give a reaſon for this ſtrange 
choice, on account of which, as they marched in proceſſion from 
the conclave, they were loaded with inſults and curſes by the 
Roman people, aſcribed it to an immediate impulſe of the Holy 
Ghoſt. It may be imputed with greater certainty to the influ- 
ence of Don John Manuel, the Imperial ambaſſador, who by his 
addreſs and intrigues facilitated the election of a perſon devoted 
to his maſter's * roms: 6 from n and from 
inclinat ion 5 | | 


3 Begins ov influetce which Charles acquired by Adrian's pro- 


motion, it threw great luſtre on his adminiſtration. To beſtow on 


his preceptor ſuch a noble recompence, and to place on the papal 
throne a creature whom he had raiſed, were acts of uncommon 
magnificence and power. Francis obſerved, with the ſenſibility 


of a rival, the pre- eminence. which he was gaining, and reſolved 


to exert himſelf. with freſh vigor, in order to wreſt from him his 


late conqueſts in Italy. The Swiſs, in order to make ſome repara- 


tion to the French King, for having ſo unſeaſonably withdrawn 


their troops from his army, which had occaſioned the loſs of 


the Milaneſe, permitted him to levy. ten thouſand men in the 
republick., Together with this reinforcement, Lautrec received 
from the King a ſmall ſum in money, which enabled him once 


more to take the field, and after ſeizing by ſurprize, or force, 


ſeveral places in the Milaneſe, to advance within a few miles of 


the capital. The confederate | * was in no condition to 


4 Ger Moringi Vita ae ap, Caſp. —— in "AnaleR, de Hadi. p. 52. 
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inflamed by the artifices of Moronè, and by the popular decla- 
mations of a monk whom he employed, with the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
zeal againſt the French government, conſented to ra ſe extraordinary 
contributions, Colonna muſt ſoon have abandoned the advantageous 
camp he had choſen at Bicocca, and have diſmiſſed his troops for 
want of pay, if the Swiſs in the French ſervice had not once more 
extricated him out of his difficulties. 


The inſolence and caprice of that people were often no leſs 
fatal to their friends, than their valour and diſcipline were for- 
midable to their enemies. Having now ſerved ſome months 
without pay, of which they complained loudly, a ſum deſtined 
for their uſe was ſent from France under a convoy of horſe ; but 
Morone, whoſe vigilant eye nothing eſcaped, poſted a body of 
troops in their way, ſo that thoſe who eſcorted the money durſt 
not advance. On receiving intelligence of this, the Swiſs loſt all 
patience, and officers as well as ſoldiers crowding around Lautrec, 


threatened with one voice inſtantly to retire, if he did not either 


advance the pay which was due, or promiſe to lead them next 
morning to battle. In vain did Lautrec remonſtrate againſt 
theſe demands, repreſenting to them the impoſſibility of the for- 
mer, and the raſhneſs of the latter, which muſt be attended with 
certain deſtruction, as the enemy occupied a camp naturally of 
great ſtrength, and which by art they had rendered almoſt inac- 
ceſſible. The Swiſs, deaf to reaſon, and perſuaded that their 
valour was capable of ſurmounting every obſtacle, renewed their 
demand with greater fierceneſs, offering themſelves to form the 
van-guard, and to begin the attack. Lautrec, unable to over- 
come their obſtinacy, complied with their requeſt, hoping, per- 
haps, that ſome of thoſe unforeſeen accidents which ſo often 
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determine the ſate of battles, might crown this raſh enterprize 


with undeſerved ſucceſs; and convinced that the effects of a defeat 


eould not be more fatal than thoſe which would certainly follow 
upon the retreat of a body which compoſed one half of his army. 
Next morning the Swiſs were early in the field, and marched 
with the greateſt intrepidity againſt an enemy deeply intrenched 
on every fide; ſurrounded with artillery, and prepared to receive 
them. As they advanced, they ſuſtained a furious cannonade 
with great firmneſs, and without waiting for their own artillery, 


\-> fiſhed" utpetuonily upon the intrenchments. But after incredible 


efforts of vatour, ſeconded with great ſpirit by the French, 
baving loft their braveſt officers and beſt troops, and finding that 
they y could make no impreſſion on the enemy's works, they ſounded 


2 retreat; hearing the field of battle, however, like ren repulſed, 


Driven out of 
the Milaneſe. 


Loſe Genoa. 


ebe ——— eee eee 
and Eauttec, deſpalring of being able to make any further teſiſt- 
anee, retited into Prance; after throwing garriſons into Cremona, 


and a few other places; all which, except the ca of ' Annes, 


Colbnna ſoon | OI ne, 
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10 GznoA, however, and. its territories, . remaining, ſubject to 
France, ſtill gave! Francis conſiderable footing i in Italy, and. 

it caſy for him to execute any ſcheme for the recovery | 
Milaneſe. | But Colonna, rendered enterprizing by 2 
ſucceſs, nd excited by the follicitations of the faction of the 
Adorni, the hereditary enemies of the Fregol,, who under the 
protection of France poſſell the chief authority in Genoa, 
Anmel t to itte the reduction of that ſtate; ; and accom- 
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pliſhed it with amazing facility. He became maſter of Genoa 
by an accident as unexpected as that which had given him poſ- 
ſeſſion of Milan; and almoſt without oppoſition or bloodſhed, 
the power of the Adorni and the authority of the Emperor were 
eſtabliſhed in Genoa *. 


| Svcu a cruel ſucceſſion of misfortunes affected Francis with 
deep concern, which was not a little augmented by the unex- 
pected arrival of an Engliſh herald, who, in the name of his 
ſovereign, declared war in form againſt France. This ſtep was 
taken in conſequence of the treaty Wolſey had concluded with 
the Emperor at Bruges, and which had hitherto been kept 
ſecret. Francis, though he had reaſon to be ſurprized with this 
denunciation, after having been at ſuch pains to ſooth Henry 
and to gain his miniſter, received the herald with great compo- 
ſure and dignity ©; and without abandoning any of the ſchemes 
he was forming againſt the Emperor, began vigorous prepara- 


tions for reſiſting this new enemy. His treaſury, however, 


being exhauſted by the efforts which he had already made, as 
well as by the ſums he expended on his pleaſures, he had re- 
_ courſe to extraordinary expedients for ſupplying it. Several new 


offices were created, and expoſed to ſale; the royal demeſnes 


were alienated; unuſual taxes were impoſed ; and the tomb 
of St. Martin was ftripped of a rail of maſſive ſilver, with 
which Lewis XI. in one of his fits of devotion, had encircled it. 
Buy means of theſe expedients he was enabled to levy a conſide- 


rable army, and to put the frontier towns in a good poſture of 


defence. 


c Jovii Vita Perdin. Davali. p. 344. Guic. I. xiv. 233 
£ Journal de Louiſe de Savoie, p. 90 
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Tun Emperor, mean while, was no leſs ſolicitous to draw as 
much advantage as poſſible from the acceſſion of ſuch a powerful 
ally; and the proſperous ſituation of his affairs, at this time, 
permitting him to ſet out for Spain, where his preſence was 
extremely neceſſary, he viſited the court of England in his way 
to that country. He propoſed by this interview not only to 
ſtrengthen the bonds of friendſhip which united him and Henry, 


andi to excite him to puſh the war againſt France with vigour, 
but hoped to remove any diſguſt or reſentment Wolſey might have 


conceived” on account of the cruel diſappointment which he had 
met with in the late conclave. His ſucceſs exceeded his moſt 
ſanguine expectations; and by his artful addreſs, during a reſi- 


dience of fix weeks in England, he gained not only the King and 


the miniſter, but the nation itſelf. Henry, whoſe vanity was 


_ ſenſibly flattered by ſuch a viſit, as well as by the ſtudied reſpect 


' 


with which the Emperor treated him on every occaſion, entered 
warmly into all his ſchemes. The Cardinal, foreſeeing from 
Adrian's age and infirmities,. a ſudden vacancy in the papal ſee, 
diſſernbled or forgot his reſentment ; and as Charles augmented 
the penſions which he had already ſettled on him, and renewed his 
promiſe of favouring his pretenſions to the papacy, with all his 


Intereſt, he endeavoured to merit the former, and to ſecure the 
accompliſhment of the latter, by freſh ſervices. The nation, 


ſharing in the glory of its monarch, and pleaſed with the con- 


fidence which the Emperor placed in the Engliſh by creating the 


earl of Surrey, his high-admiral, diſcovered no leſs inclination to 


Ix order to give Charles, before he left England, a proof of 
this general ardour, Surrey failed with ſuch forces as were ready, 
and ravaged the coaſts of Normandy. He then, made a deſcent 
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on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt Morlaix, and ſome 
other places of leſs conſequence. After theſe flight excurſions, 
attended with greater diſhonour than damage to France, he re- 
paired to Calais and took the command of the principal army, con- 
ſiſting of ſixteen thouſand men; with which having joined the 
Flemiſh troops under the count de Buren, he advanced into Pi- 
cardy. The army which Francis had aſſembled, was far inferior in 
number to theſe united bodies. But during the long wars between 
the two nations, the French had diſcovered the proper method of 
defending their country againſt the Engliſh. They had been 
taught by their misfortunes to avoid a pitched battle with the ut- 
moſt care, and to endeavour, by throwing garriſons into every 
place capable of reſiſtance, by watching all the enemy's motions, 
by intercepting their convoys, attacking their advanced poſts, and 
haraſſing them continually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat them by piece meal; 
This plan the duke of Vendome, the French general in Picardy; 
purſued with no leſs prudence than ſucceſs, and not only prevented 
Surrey from taking any town of importance, but obliged him to 
retire with his army greatly reduced by fatigue, by want of pro- 
viſions, and by the loſs it had ſuſtained in ſeveral unſucceſsful 
ſkirmiſhes, 


Tuvs ended the ſecond campaign in a. war the moſt general 
that hitherto had been kindled in Europe; and though Francis, 
by his. mother's ill-timed reſentment, by the diſguſting inſolence 
of his general, and the caprice of the mercenary troops he em- 
ployed, had loſt his conqueſts in Italy, yet all the powers combined 
againſt him had not been able to make any impreſſion on his here- 


ditary dominions; and wherever they either intended or attempted. 


an attack, he was well prepared to receive them. 


WHILE 
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-"Whrtz 'the Chriſtian! princes were thus waſting each other's 
ſtrength, Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungary with a 
numerous army, and inveſting Belgrade, which was deemed the 
chief barrier of that kingdom againft the Turkiſh arms, ſoon 
forced it to furrender. Eucouraged by this ſucceſs, - he turned 
his victorious arms againſt the iſland of Rhodes, the ſeat, at that 
time, of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. This ſmall ſtate 
he attacked with fach a numerous army, as the lords of Afia 
have been accuſtomed in every age to bring into the field. Two 
hundred thouſand men, and a fleet of four hundred fail appeared 
againſt a town defended" by a garriſon conſiſting of five thouſand 
foltters, and fix hundred Knights, under the command of Villiers 
de Liſſe Adam, the grand maſter, whoſe wiſdom and valour ren- 
dered him worthy of that ſtation at ſuch a dangerous juncture. 
No ſooner did he begin to ſuſpect the deſtination of Solyman's vaſt 
irmaments, than he diſpatched. meſſengers to all the Chriſtian 
every prince in that 'age, acknowledged Rhodes to be the great 
bulwark of Chriftendom in the eaſt, and trufted to the gallantry 
of its 'knights as the beft ſecurity againſt the progreſs of the 
Ottoman arms; and though Adrian, with a zeal which became 
the head and father of the church, exhorted the contending 
8 to forget their private quarrels, and by uniting 
their arms, to prevent the Infidels from deſtroying a fociety 
which did bonour to the Chriſtian name; yet ſo violent and im- 
placable was the animoſity of both parties, that, regardleſs of 
the danger to which they expoſed all Europe, and unmoved 
by the , intreaties of the grand maſter, or the admonitions of 
the Pope, . they, ſuffered Solyman, without diſturbance, to carry 
on his operations againſt Rhodes. The grand maſter, after incre- 
dible efforts of courage, of patience, and of military conduct 

| during 
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1 
during a ſiege of ſix months; after ſuſtaining many aſſaults, and 
difputing every poſt — obſtinacy, was obliged at laſt 
to yield to numbers, and having obtained an honourable capitula- 
tion from the Sultan, who admired and reſpected his virtue, he 


ſurrendered the town, which was feduced to a heap of rubbiſh, 


and deſtitute of every reſource*. Charles and Francis, aſhamed 
of having occaſioned ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom by their ambitious 
conteſts, endeavoured to throw the blame of it on each other, while 
all Europe, with greater juſtice, imputed it equally to both. The 
Emperor, by way of repardfoii; granted the knights of St. John 
the ſmall iſland of Malta, in which they fixed their reſidence, re- 


taining, though with leſs power and i per, 
and enmity to the Infidels. 


4 Fontanus de Bella Rhodiv ap. Scand. Scripii Rer. German. Vol. ii. p. 88. 
P. Barre. Hiſt, c Allem. tom. viii. 57. 
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atentt B O Te O Q K L | III. . 
'F \HARLES, having had the fatisfaQtion of ſeeing hoſtilities 
begun between France and England, took leave of Henry, 
and arrived in Spain on the ſeventeenth of June. He found that 


country juſt beginning to recover order and ſtrength after the mi- 


ſeries of a civil war to which it had been expoſed during his ab- 
ſence ; an account of the riſe and progreſs of which, as it was but 
little connected with the other events that happened in Europe, 
bath been reſerved to this place. 


No ſooner was it known that the Cortes aſſembled in Galicia 
had voted the Emperor a freegift, without obtaining the redreſs 
E of 
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of any one grievance, than it excited univerſal indignation. 
The citizens of Toledo, who conſidered themſelves, on account 
of the great privileges which they enjoyed, as guardians of the 
liberties of the Caſtilian commons, finding that no regard was paid 
to the remonſtrances of their deputies againſt that unconſtitutional 
grant, took arms with tumultuary violence, and ſeizing the gates 
of the city which were fortified, | attacked the al-cazan, or caſtle, 
which they ſoon obliged the governour to ſurrender, Emboldened 
by this ſucceſs, they deprived of all authority every perſon 
whom they ſuſpected of any attachment to the court, eſtabliſhed 
a popular form of. government, compoſed of deputies from the 
ſeveral pariſnes in the city, and levied troops in their own 
defence. The chief leader of the people in theſe inſurrections 
was Don John de Padilla, the eldeſt ſon of the commendador of 
Caſtile; a young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and ' poſſeſſed of the talents as well as of the ambition 
which in times of civil diſcord raiſe men to power and emi- 
nence *. 


Tux reſentment of the citizens of Segovia produced effects 
ſtill more fatal. Tordeſillas, one of their repreſentatives in the 
late Cortes, had voted for the donative ; and being a bold and 
haughty man, ventured, upon his return, to call together his 
fellow citizens in the great church, that he might give them, 
according to cuſtom, an account of his conduct in that aſſembly. 
But the multitude, unable to bear his inſolence, in attempting 
to juſtify what they thought inexcuſable, burſt open the gates 
of the church with the utmoſt fury, and ſeizing the unhappy 
Tordeſillas, dragged him through the ftreets, with -a thouſand 


* Sandov. p. 77. 
| » tt | curſes 
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curſes and inſults, towards the place of publick execution. In 
vain did the dean and canons come forth in proceſſion with the 


| holy ſacrament, in order to appeaſe their rage. In vain did the 


monks of ' thoſe monaſteries by which they paſſed, conjure them 
on their knees to ſpare his life, or at leaſt to allow him time to 
oonfeſs, and to receive abſolution of his fins. Without liſtening 
to the dictates either of humanity or of religion, they cried out, 
« That the hangman alone could abſolve ſuch a traitor to his 


country,“ hurried him along with greater violence, and finding 


that he had expired under their hands, they hung him up with 
his Head downnyyards on the common gibbet. The ſame ſpirit 
ſeized the inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, and ſeveral other cities; 
and though their repreſentatives, tak ing warning from the fate 


of Tordeſillas, had been ſo wiſe as to ſave thernſelves by a timely 


flight, © they were burnt in "effigy, their houſes razed to the 
ground, and their effects conſumed with fire; and ſuch was the 
horror the people had conceived againſt. them as betryers of 
the publick liberty, that not one in thoſe licentious multitudes 


oo TD. * thing, however valuable, which had belonged to 
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on II at that time regent of Spain, had ANION the 
feat of his government at Valladolid, when he was alarmed 
with an account of "theſe infurreftions. He immediately aſſem- 
bled the council to deliberate "concerning the proper method of 
ſuppreſſing them The counſelors differed in opinion; ſome 


fiſting that it was neceffary to check this audacious ſpirit in 


its infancy by a ſevere execution of juſtice ; others adviſing to 
treat with lenity a people who had fone reaſon to be incenſed, | 


| P. Martyr, Ep. 67z. | © Sandoy, 103, P. Mart. Ep. 674. 
| and 
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and not to drive them beyond all the bounds of duty by an ill- 
timed rigour. The ſentiments of the former being warmly ſup- 
ported by the archbiſhop of Granada, preſident of the council, a 
perſon of great authority, but cholerick and impetuous, were 
approved of by Adrian, whoſe zeal to ſupport his maſter's autho- 
rity hurried him into a meaſure, to which, from his natural 
_ caution and timidity, he would otherwiſe have been averſe. He 
gpmmanded Ronquillo, one of the King's judges, to repair in- 
ſtantly to Segovia, which had ſet the firſt example of mutiny, and 
to proceed againſt the delinquents according to law; and leſt the 
people ſhould be ſo outrageous as to reſiſt his authority, a con- 
ſiderable body of troops was appointed to attend him. The Sego- 
vians, foreſeeing what they might expect from a judge fo well 
known for his auſtere and unforgiving temper, took arms with one 
conſent, and having muſtered twelve thouſand men, ſhut their 
gates againſt him. Ronquillo, enraged at this inſult, denounced 


them rebels and outlaws, and his troops ſeizing all the avenues to 


the town, hoped that it would ſoon be obliged to ſurrender for 
want of proviſions. The inhabitants, however, defended thent- 
ſelves with vigour, and having received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from Toledo, under the command of Padilla, attacked Ron- 
quillo, and forced him to retire, with the loſs of his baggage and 
military cheſt *. 787 


Uromn this Adrian ordered Antonio de Fonſeca, whom the 
Emperor had appointed commander in chief of the forces in 
Spain, to aſſemble an army, and to beſiege the city in form. 
But the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where Cardinal 
Ximenes had eſtabliſhed a vaſt magazine of military. ſtotes, 
would not ſuffer him to draw from it a train of battering cannon, 


d Sandov. 112, P. Mart. Ep. 679. Miniana, Contin. p. 15. 
or 
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or to deſtroy their countrymen with thoſe arms which had been 
prepared againſt the enemies of the kingdom. Fonſeca, who could 
not execute his orders without artillery,” determined to ſeize the 
magazine by force, and the citizens ſtanding on their defence, he 
aſſaulted the town with great briſkneſs: But his troops were ſo 


| warmily received, that deſpairing of carrying the place, he ſer fire 
to ſome of the houſes, in hopes that the Citizens would abandon 
the walls in order to fave their families and effects. Inſtead of 


dcr, the expedient to which he had recourſe ſerved only to in- 


Adrian diſ- 


creaſe their fury, and he was repulſed with great infamy, while 


the flames ſpreading from ſtreet to ſtreet, reduced to aſhes almoſt 
the whole town, one of the moſt conſiderable at that time in Spain, 
and the great mart for the Manufactures of Segovia, and ſeveral 
other cities. As the warehouſes were then filled with goods for 
the approaching fair, the loſs was immenſe, and was felt univer- 
ſally; and this, added to the impreſſion which ſuch a cruel ac- 


tion made on a people long unaccuſtomed to the horrors of civil 


war, enraged the Caſtilians almoſt to madneſs. Fonſeca became 
the object of general indignation, and was branded with the name 
of incendiary and enemy to his country; and even the citizens of 


Valladolid, whom the preſence of the Cardinal had hitherto re- 


rained, declared that they could no longer remain inactive ſpec- 
tators of the ſufferings of their countrymen, and taking arms with 
no leſs fury than the other cities, they burnt Fonſeca's houſe to the 


ground, elected new magiſtrates, raiſed ſoldiers, appointed officers 


to command them, and guarded their walls with as much dili- 
gence, as if an enemy had been ready to attack them. 


Tur Cardinal, who though virtuous and diſintereſted, and 
capable of governing the kingdom with honour in times of tran- 


quillity, 
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quillity, poſſeſſed neither the courage nor ſagacity neceſſary at ſuch 
a dangerous juncture, finding himſelf unable to check theſe out- 
rages committed under his own eye, attempted to appeaſe the 
people, by proteſting that Fonſeca had exceeded his orders, and. 
had by his raſh conduct offended him, as much as he had injured 
them. This condeſcenſion, the effect of irrefolution and timidity, 
rendered the malecontents bolder and more inſolent; and the Car- 
dinal. having ſoon after recalled Fonſeca, and diſmiſſed his troops, 
which he could no longer afford to pay, as the treaſury had been 
drained by the rapaciouſneſs of the Flemiſh miniſters, and received 
no ſupply from the great cities which were all in arms, the people 
were left at full liberty to act without conroul, and ſcarce any ſhadow. 
of power remained in his hands. 


Nox were the proceedings of the commons the effects merely of 
popular and tumultuary rage; they aimed at obtaining redreſs of 
their political grievances, and an eſtabliſhment of public liberty 
on a ſecure baſis, objects worthy of all the zeal they diſcovered 
in contending for them. The fendal government in Spain, was 
at that time ina ſtate more favourable to hberty than in any other 
of the great European kingdoms. This was owing chiefly to the 
number of great cities in that country, a circumſtance of which I 
have already taken notice, and which contributes more than any 
other to mitigate the rigour of the feudal” inſtitutions, and to in- 
troduce a more liberal and equal form of government. The inha- 
bitants of every city formed: a great corporation with valuable im- 
munities and privileges; they were delivered from a ſtate of 
ſubjection and vaſſalage; they were admitted to a conſiderable 
ſhare in the legiſſature ; they acquired the arts of induſtry, 


without which cities cannot ſubſiſt ; they accumulated wealth, 


by engaging in commerce; and being free and independent them- 
f ſelves, 
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ſelves, were the guardinns of the publick freedom and indepen- 
dence. The genius of the internal government eſtabliſhed in 
cities, which, even in countries where deſpotic power previls 
moſt, is democratioal and republican, rendered the idea of liberty 
familiar and dear to them. Their repreſentatives in the Cortes 
were accuſtomed to check with equal ſpirit the encroachments 
of the King, and the oppreſſion of the nobles. They endeavour- 
ed to extend the privileges of their own order; they laboured to 


| ſhake off the remaining encumbranoes with which the feudal tyranny 


had burdened them; and conſcious of being one of the moſt 
conſiderable orders in che tate, were horn en e the 


moſt powerful. 


Tu preſent juncture appeared favourable for puſhing 
any new claim. Their ſovereign was abſent from, his domi- 
nions ; by the ill conduct of his miniſters he had loſt the 
eſteem and aſſection of his ſuhjects; the people exaſperated by 


many injuries had taken arms, though without concert, almoſt 


by general conſent; they were animated with fury capable of 
carrying them to the , moſt violent extremes; the royal treaſury 


was exhauſted ; the kingdom deſtitute of troops; and the go- 


ernment committed to a ſtranger, of great virtue indeed, but of 


abilities unequal to ſuch a truſt. The firſt care of Padilla, and 
the other popular leaders who obſerved and determined to 
improve theſe circumſtances, was to eſtabliſh ſome form of union 
or aſſociation among the malecontents, that they might act with 
greater regularity and purſue one common end ; and as the 


different cities had been prompted to take arms by the ſame 


motives, and were accuſtomed to conſider themſelves as a diſtin 
body from the reſt of the ſubjects, they did not find this difficult, 


A general convention was appointed to be held at Avila. Depu- 


ties 
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ties. appeared there in name of almoſt all the cities entitled to 
have repreſentatives in the Cortes. They all bound themſelves 
by ſolemn oath, to live and die in the ſervice of the King, and in 
defence of the privileges of their order; and aſſuming the name 
of the holy Junta or aſſociation, proceeded to deliberate concern- 
ing the ſtate of the nation, and the proper method of redreſſing its 
grievances. The firſt that naturally preſented itſelf, was the nomi- 
nation of a foreigner to be regent; this, they declared with one 
voice to be a violation of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
and reſolved to ſend a deputation of their members to Adrian, re; 


quiring him in their name to lay aſide all the enſigns of his office, 


and to abſtain for the future from the exerciſe of a juriſdiction 
which they had pronounced illegal 


Wuirr they were preparing to execute this bold reſolution, 
Padilla accompliſhed an enterprize of the greateſt advantage to 
the cauſe, After relieving Segovia, he marched ſuddenly to Torde- 
fillas, the place where the unhappy Queen Joanna had reſided ſince 
the death of her huſband, and being favoured by the inhabitants, 
was admitted into the town, and became maſter of her perſon, for 
the ſecurity of which Adrian had neglected to take proper precau- 
tions. Padilla waited immediately upon the Queen, and accoſting 
her with that profound reſpect, which ſhe exacted from the few 
perſons, whom ſhe deigned to admit into her preſence, acquainted 
her at large with the miſerable condition of her Caſtilian ſubjects 
under the' government of her ſon, who being deſtitute of experi- 
ence himſelf, permitted his foreign miniſters to treat them with 
| ſuch rigour, as had obliged them to take arms in defence of the 
liberties of their country. The Queen, as if ſhe had been 
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. aWakened out of a lethargy, expreſſed' great aſtoniſhment at what 


he ſaid, and told him, that as ſne had never heard till that moment, 
of the death of her father, or known the ſufferings of her people, 
no blame could be imputed to her, but that now ſhe would take 
care to provide a ſufficient remedy ; and in the mean time, added 
ſhe, let it be your concern to do what is neceſſary for the pub- 


lick welfare, Padilla, too eager in forming a concluſion agree- 


able to his wiſhes, miſtook this lucid interval of reafon for a 
perfect return of that faculty; ard acquainting the Junta with 
what had happened, adviſed them to rertiove to Tordefillas, and 


to Hold their meetings in that place. This was inſtantly done; but 


though Joanna received very gracioufly an addreſs of the Junta, 
beſeeching her to take upon her the government of the king- 


dom, and in token of her compliance, admitted all the deputies 


to kiſs her hand; though ſhe was preſent at a tournament held 


on that occaſion, and ſeemed highly ſatisfied with both theſe ce- 


Carry on 


vernment in 
her name, 


remonies, which were conducted with great magnificence in order 
to pleaſe her, ſhe ſoon relapſed into her former melancholy and 


ſullenneſs, and could never be brouglit by any arguments or in- 


treaties, to ſign any one paper neceſſary towards the diſpatch of 
buſineſs 

Tus Junta concealing as much as pofflble this laſt circutri- 
ſtance, carried on all their deliberations in her name; and 


as the Caſtilians, who idolized the memory of Iſabella, retained 


a wonderful attachment to her daughter, no ſooner was it known 
that ſhe had confented to aſſume the reins of government than 
the people expreſſed the moſt univerſal and immoderate joy; and 
believing her recovery to be compleat, aſeribed it to a miraculous 
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interpoſition of heaven, in order to reſcue their country from the 
oppreſſion of foreigners. The Junta, conſcious of the reputation 
apd power they had acquired by ſeeming to act under the royal au- 
thority, were no longer ſatisfied with requiring Adrian to reſign the 
office of regent, they detached Padilla to Valladolid with a conſi- 
derable body of troops, ordering him to ſeize ſuch members of the 
council as were {till in that city, to conduct them to Tordelillas, 
and to bring away the ſeals of the kingdom, the publick archives 
and treaſury books. Padilla, who was received by the citizens, 
as the deliverer of his country, executed his commiſſion with great 
exactneſs; permitting Adrian however, ſtill to reſide in Valladolid, 
though only as a private perſon, and without any ſhadow of 
power 


Tux Emperor, to whom frequent accounts of theſe trans- 
actions were tranſmitted while he was ſtill in Flanders, was 
ſenſible of his own imprudence and that of his miniſters in 
having deſpiſed too long the murmurs and remonſtrances of the 
Caſtilians. He beheld, with deep concern, a kingdom the moſt 
valuable of any he poſſeſſed, and in which lay the ſtrength and 
ſinews of his power, juſt ready to diſown his authority, and on 
the point of being plunged in all the miſeries of civil war. 
But though his preſence might have averted this calamity, he 
could not, at that time, viſit Spain without endangering the 
Imperial crown, and allowing the French King full leiſure to 
execute his ambitious ſchemes. The only points now to be 
deliberated upon, were whether he ſhould attempt to gain the 
malecontents by indulgence and conceſſions, or prepare directly 
to ſuppreſs them by force; and he reſolved to make trial of the 
former, while at the ſame time, if that ſhould fail of ſucceſs, he 
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prepared for the latter. For this purpoſe, he iſſued circular letters 
to all the cities of Caſtile, exhorting them in moſt gentle terms, 
and with aſſurances of full pardon, to lay down their arms; he 
promiſed ſuch cities as had continued faithful not to exact from 
them the ſubſidy granted in the late Cortes, and offered the 
fame favour to thoſe who returned to their duty ; he engaged 
that no office ſhould be conferred for the future upon any 
but native Caſtilians. On the other hand, he wrote to the 
nobles exciting them to appear with vigour in defence of their 
own rights, 'and thoſe of the crown, againſt the exorbitant claims 
of the commons; he appointed the high admiral, Don Fadrique 
Enriquez, and the high conſtable of Caſtile, Don Inigo de Ve- 
laſco, two noblemen of great abilities and influence, regents of 
the kingdom in conjunction with Adrian; and he gave them 
full power and inſtructions, if the obſtinacy of the malecontents 


ſhould render it neceſſary, to vindicate the royal authority by force 


of arms 


Tur conceſſons he was willing to make, which, at the 
time of his leaving Spain, would have fully ſatisfied the people, 


came now too late to produce any effect. The Junta, relying on 


the unanimĩty with which the nation ſubmitted to their authority, 
elated with the fucceſs which hitherto had accompanied all their 


_ undertakings, and feeing no military force collected to defeat or 


obſtruct their defigns, aimed at a more thorough reformation of 
political abuſes. + They had been employed for ſome time in 
preparing a  remonſtrance containing a large enumeration not 
only of the grievances, of which they craved redreſs, but of ſuch 
new regulations as they thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
their liberties. This remonſtrance, which is divided into many 
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articles relating to all the different members. of which the con- 
ſtitution was compoſed, as well as to the various departments in 
the adminiſtration of government, furniſhes us with more authen- 
tie evidence concerning the intentions of the Junta, than can be 
drawn from the teſtimony of the later Spaniſh hiſtorians, who 
lived in times when it became faſhionable and even neceſſary to 
repreſent the conduct of the malecontents in the worſt light, and 
as flowing from the worſt motives. After a long preamble con- 
cerning the various calamities under which the nation groaned, 
and the errors and corruption in government to which theſe were 
to be imputed, they take notice of the exemplary patience where- 


with the people had endured them, till ſelf- preſervation, and the 


duty which they owed to their country, had obliged them to aſ- 
ſemble in order to provide in a legal manner for their own ſafety, 
and that of the conſtitution: For this purpoſe, they demanded that 
the King would be pleaſed to return to his Spaniſh dominions, and 
reſide there, as all their former monarchs had done; that he would 
not marry but with conſent of the Cortes; that if he ſhould be 
obliged at any time to leave the kingdom, it ſhall not be lawful 
to appoint any foreigner to be regent ; that the preſent nomina- 
tion of Cardinal Adrian to that office ſhall inſtantly be declared 
void; that he would not, at his return, bring along with him 


any Flemings or other ſtrangers; that no foreign troops ſhall, 
on any pretence whatever, be introduced into the kingdom; that 


none but natives ſhall be capable of holding any office or benefice 


either in church or ſtate ; that no foreigners ſhall be naturalized ;. 
that free quarters ſhall not be granted to ſoldiers, nor to thoſe 


of the King's houſehold for any longer time than fix days, and 
that only when the court is in a progreſs ; that all the taxes ſhall, 
be reduced to the ſame ſtate they were in at the death of Queen 
Iabella ; that all alienations of the royal demeſnes or revenues 
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2 m. fince the Queen's death ſhall be reſumed; that all new offices 


created-ſince that period be abaliſned 3 that the fublidy granted 
by he late Cortes in Galicia ſhall not be exacted ; that in all 


future Cortes each city ſhall-ſend one repreſentative of the clergy, 


one of the gentry, and one of the commons, each to be elected, 
by his own order; that the crown ſhall not infſnence or direct 
any city with regard to the choice of its repreſeptatives; that 
no member of the Cortes ſhall receive an office or penſian from 
the King, either for himſelf, or for any of bis family, under pain 
of death, and confiſcation of his goods; that each city or com- 
munity ſhall pay a competent falary to its repreſentatives for 
his maintenance during his Attendance on the Cortes; that che 
Cortes ſhall aſſemble once in three years at leaſt, whether ſurn- 
moned by | the King or not, and ſhall | then N into the obſer- 
vation q of the articles 1 now agreed upon, ar 
ed affairs; that the rewards which have been given « ar pro- 
miſe: ſed to any 1 the members « of the Cortes in Galicia, ſhall be re- 


| hes hat no gold, liver, or jewels, ſhall, upon pain of death, 


be. ſent out of the Kingdom: that judges ſhall have fred falaries 
aligned. them, and ſhall nat recęiye any ſhare of the fines and 


Veitures of perſons condemned hy them; that no grant of the 


goods of, perſons accuſcd. ſhall he valid, if given before ſentence 
Was. Pronounced againſt them; bat all previleges which the 


it 
les have at any time obtained, to, the Prejydice of the com- 
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1 thal pot he Put into 2 bands of the nobles; that the lands of 


ter nobles ſhall he ſubject to all public taxes in the fame manner 


hole of the Commons; that an inquiry be made into the con- 
duct of thoſe N have been entruſted with the management 
dE the royal patrimony fince the a&ceſſion of Ferdinand; and if 
the King GE n ay te BY point perſons properly 
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qualified for that ſervice, it ſhall be lawful for the Cortes to nomi- 

nate them; that Indulgences ſhall not be preached or diſperſed in 
the kingdom until the cauſe of publiſhing them be examined and 
approved of by che Cortes; that all the money ariſing from the 
fale of Indulgences, ſhall be faithfully employed in carrying on war 
againſt the Infidels; that ſuch prelates as do not reſide in their 
dioceſes ſux months in the year, ſhall forfeit their revenues during 


the time they are abſent, that' the ecclefiaſtical judges and their 
officers ſhall not exact greater fees than thoſe which are paid in the 


ſecular courts, that the preſent archbiſhop of Toledo being a fo- 
reigner, be compelled to reſign that dignity, which ſhall be con- 


ferred upon a Caſtilian ; that the King ſhall ratify and hold as 


good ſervice done to him and to the kingdom all the proceedings: 
of the Junta, and pardon any irregularities which the cities may 
have committed from an exceſs of zeal in a good cauſe : That he 
ſhall-promiſe and ſwear in the moſt ſolemn manner to obſerve all 
theſe articles, and on no occaſion attempt either to elude, or to 


repeal them; and that he ſhall never ſolicit the Pope or any other 


prelate to grant him a diſpenſation or abſolution from this oath and. 
ptorniſe . 


Sucn were the chief articles preſented by the Junta to their 
ſovereign. As the feudal inſtitutions in the ſeveral kingdoms of 
Europe were originally the ſame, the genius of thoſe govern- 
ments which aroſe from them bore a ſtrong reſemblance to each 
other, and the regulations' which the Caſtilians attempted to eſta- 
bliſh on this occaſion, differ little from thoſe which other nations 
laboured to procure in their ſtruggles with their monarchs for li- 


berty. The grievances complained of, and the remedies propoſed 
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* the Ant commons in their conteſts with the princes of the 


| houſe of Stuart, particularly reſemble thoſe upon which the Junta 


now inſiſted. But the Spaniards had already acquired ideas of 
their own liberty and independence, had formed bold and gener- 
ous ſentiments concerning government, and diſcovered an extent 


of political knowledge to which the * did not attain till more 


than a century alter würds 


245 is not ere nn to the ſpirit of nn 
among the Caſtilians, hitherto unreſtrained by authority, and em- 
boldened by ſucceſs, became too impetuous, and prompted the 
Junta to propoſe innovations which by alarming the other members 
of the conſtitution, proved fatal to their cauſe. The nobles, who 
inſtead of obſtructing, had favoured or connived at their proceed- 
ings, while they confined their demands of redreſs to ſuch griev- 
ances as had been occaſioned by the King's want of experience, and 


by the imprudence and rapaciouſneſs of his foreign miniſters, were 
filed with indignation when they began to touch the privileges of 


their order, and plainly ſaw that the meaſures of the commons 
tended no leſs to break the power of the ariſtocracy, than to limit 
the prerogatives of the crown. The reſentment which they had 
conceived on account of Adrian's promotion to the regency, abated 


T conſiderably upon the Emperor” s raiſmg the conſtable and admiral 


The ties 
of the Junta 
dare not 


ſent their 
remo 


to joint power with him in that office; and as their pride and dig- 


nity were leſs hurt by ſuffering the prince to poſſeſs an extenſive 
prerogative, than by admitting the high pretenſions of the people, 
they determined to give their ſovereign the aſſiſtance which he had 


demanded. of them, and W their vaſſals for that 
purpoſe. 1 y | 
Tur Junta, meanwhile, RE with 1 the Em- 
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ſome of their number ta preſent. The members entruſted with Book HI. 


this commiſſion ſet out immediately for Germany, but having 
received at different places certain intelligence from court, that 
they could not venture to appear there without "endangering 
their lives, they ſtopt ſhort in their journey, and acquainted 
the: Junta of the information which had been given them l. This 
excited ſuch violent paſſions as tranſported the whole party 
beyond all bounds of prudence, or of moderation. That a 


Caſtilian King ſhould - deny his ſubjects aceeſs into his preſence, 


or refuſe to liſten to their humble petitions, was repreſented as 
an act of tyranny fo unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing 
naw remained but with arms in their hands to drive away that 
ravencus band of foreigners which eneompaſſed the throne, who 
after having devoured the wealth of the kingdom, found it ne- 
ceſlary to prevent the cries of an injured people from reaching 
the ears of their ſovereign. Many inſiſted warmly on approving 
a motion which had formerly been made, for depriving Charles, 
during the fe of his mother, of che regal titles and authority 
which had been too raſhly conferred upon him from a falſe ſup- 
poſition of her total inability for government. Some propoſed to 
provide a ptoper perſon to aſſiſt her in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lick affairs, by marrying the Queen to the Prince of Calabria, 
the heir of the Aragoneſe Kings of Naples, who had been 
detained in priſon ſince the time that Ferdinand had diſpoſſeſſed 
his anceſtors of their crown. All agreed that, as the hopes of 
obtaining redreſs and fecurity merely by preſenting their requeſts 


to their ſovereign, had kept them too long in a ſtate of inaQtion, 


and prevented them from taking advantage of the unanimity 
with which the nation declared in their favour, it was now 
neceſſary to colle& their whole force, and to exert themſelves 
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22 in oppoſing this fatal nm ume 
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p 7 5 don took the Gold; with twenty thouſand men. Violent 


diſputes aroſe concerning the command of this army. Padilla, the 
darling of the people and ſoldiers, was the only perſon whom 
they thought worthy of this honour. But Don Pedro de Giron, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Condẽ de Uruena, a young nobleman of 


the firſt order, having lately joined the commons out of pri- 


vate reſentment againſt the Emperor, the reſpect due to his 
birth, together with a ſecret deſire of diſappointing Padilla, of 
whoſe popularity many of the Junta had become jealous, pro- 
cured him the office of general; though he ſoon gave them a 
fatal proof that he poſſeſſed neither the experience, the abilities, 
er the n which r ee ſtation es.” 
t Rott 10 2107 

Tas. regents, ene appointed Rioſeco as the —_ oy 
rendezvous for their troops, which though far inferior, to thoſe 
of the commons in number, excelled them greatly in diſcipline 
and in valour. They had drawn a conſiderable body of regular 
and yeteran infantry « out of Navarre. Their. . cayalry, which formed 
the chief ſtrength of their army, conſiſted moſtly of gentlemen 
accuſtomed to the military life, and animated with the martial 
ſpirit peculiar to their order in that age. The infantry of the 
unts was formed entirely of Citizens, and mechanics, little 
acquainted vich the uſe of arms. The ſmall body, of cavalry 
they had. been able to raiſe, was compoſed; of perſons of ignoble 
birth, and perfect ſtrangers to the ſervice into which they entered. 
The character of the generals differed no leſs than that of their 
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troops; The royaliſts were commanded by the Cond: de Haro, 
the conſtable's eldeſt ſon, an officer of great experience, and of 
diſtinguiſhed abilities. 


Gixox marched with his army directly to Rioſeco, and ſeizing 
the villages and paſſes around it, hoped that the royaliſts would 
be obliged either to ſurrender for want of proviſions, or to fight 
with diſadvantage before all their troops were aſſembled. But 
he had not the abilities, nor his troops the patience and diſci- 
pline neceſſary for the execution of ſuch a ſcheme. The Conde 
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de Haro found little difficulty in conducting a conſiderable rein- 


forcement through all his poſts into the town ; and Giron 
deſparing of being able to reduce it, advanced ſuddenly to 
Villa-panda, a place belonging to the Conſtable, in which the 
enemy had their chief magazine of proviſions. By this ill- 
judged motion, he left Tordeſillas open to the royaliſts, whom 
the Conde de Haro led thither in the night, with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and attacking the town, in which Giron 
had left no other garriſon than a regiment of prieſts raiſed by 
the biſhop of Zamora, he, by break of day forced his way into 
it after a deſperate reſiſtance, became maſter of the Queen's per- 
ſon, took priſoners many members of the Junta, and recovered 
the great ſeal, with the other enſigus of government. 


B v this fatal blow, the Junta loſt all the reputation and autho- 
rity which they derived from ſeeming to act by the Queen's com- 
mands ; ſuch of the nobles as had hitherto been wavering or un- 
determined in their choice, now joined the regents with all their 
forces ; and an univerſal conſternation ſeized the partizans of 
the commons. This was much increaſed by the ſuſpicions they 


began to entertain of Giron, whom they loudly accuſed of hav- 
Z 2 ing 
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ing betrayed Tordeſillas to the enemy; and though that charge 
ſeems to have deen deſtitute of foundation, the ſucceſs of the 
royaliſts being owing to Giron's ill- conduct rather than to his 


treachery, he ſo intirely loſt credit with his party, that he 


" e . and retired to one of his caſtles . 


den members of the June as had leaped. the : enemy's / 
hands at, Tordeſillas, fled to Valladolid; and as it would have 


required long time to ſupply the places of thoſe who were pri- 
ſoners, by a new election, they made choice among themſelves 


of a ſmall number of perſons to whom they committed the 


ſupreme direction of affairs. Their army, which grew ſtronger . 
every day by the arrival of troops from different parts of the 
kingdom, marched * likewiſe to Valladolid”; and Padilla being 
appointed: commander in chief, the -ſpirits of the ſoldiers revived, 
and the whole party forgetting the late misf6rtune; continued 
totenpreſs the ſame ardent zeal for the liberties of their country, 
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troops. A great part of the current cin had been caried out 
of the kingdom by the Flemings; the ſtated taxes levied in times 
of peaee ere inconſiderable; commerce of every kind being inter- 
rupted by the war, the ſum which they yielded decreaſed daily, 


and the Junta were afraid of diſguſting the people by burden- 


ing them with new impoſitions; to which, in that age, they were 

little accuſtomed. But from this diffeulty they ere extricated 
by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's wife, a woman of nobie birth. 
of great abilities, of boundleſs ambition, and animated with the 
moſt ardeny anal ane the cauſe of the Junta. She, with 
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a boldneſs ſuperior to thoſe ſuperſtitious” fears Wich often influ- 
ence her ſex, propoſed to ſeize all the rich and magnificent orna- 
ments in the cathedral of Toledo; but leſt that action, by its 
appearance of impiety, might offend de peoples ſhe” arid” ber 
retinue marched to the church in ſolemn ptoceſſton, in mourning 
habits with tears in their eyes, and beating their breaſts, and 


falling on their knees, implored the pardon of the ſaints höſe 


ſhrihes ſhe was about to violate. By this artifice, which ſcreened” 
her from the imputation of '' ſaerilege, and petſuaded the pebple 
that neceſſity and zeal for a god cauſe had conſtiained h a 
though» with reluctanee, to venture upon this action, ſhe procured * 


a conſiderable ſupply of money fur the Junta. The regents, no 


les at a loſs how to maintain their troops, the revenues of the 
and the plate belonging to the nobllity, and apply them to that 
purpoſt; and when theſe failed, they obtained a ſmall ſum” by 
wuy of loan from the King of Portugal . 

| FF D. 


y Tan nobility diſcovered great unwillirignefs to procted to extte- 
mities with- the Junta. They were animated with no Tels hätted 
than the commons againſt the Flemings; they approved much of 
ſeveral· articles in the remonſtrance; they thought the juncture 
favourable; not only for redreſſmg paſt grievatices; but for ren- 
dtring che conſtitution more perſect and ſecure by new regulations ; 
bey were afraid that white the tuo orders of which the legiſlature 
was compoſed, waſted each other's ſtrength by mutual hoſtilities, 
the crown would "riſe to power on the ruin or weakneſs of bot * 
and enercach ho leis on the independence of the nobles, than on 
+ Sandov. 308. Dict. de Bayle, Art. Padilla. p P. Mart. Ep. 218. 
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Box III. the privileges of the commons. To this diſpoſition were owing 
the trequent overtures of peace which the regents made to the 
| Junta, and the continual negociations they carried on during the 
Progreſs. of their military operations. Nor were the terms which 
they offered unreaſonable, for on condition that the Junta would 
pals from a few articles moſt ſubverſive of the royal authority, or 
inconſiſtent with the rights of the nobility, they engaged to pro- 
cure the Emperor's conſent: to their other demands, which, if he, 
through the influence of evil counſellors, ſhould refuſe, ſeveral of 
the nobles promiſed, to join with them in order to extort it 5. 
Such diviſions however, preyailed among the members of the 
Junta, as preyented their deliberating calmly, or judging with 
prudence. Several of the cities which had entered into the con- 
federacy, were filled with, that mean jealouſy and diſtruſt of 
each other, . which, givalſhip, in commerce or in grandeur is apt 
to inſpire ; % the. conſtable, by his, .influence and | promiſes, | had 
prevailed on the inhabitants of Burgos to abandon the Junta, 
and other noblemen had ſhaken the fidelity of ſome of the leſſer 
cities; no perſon had. ariſen among the commons of ſuch ſuperior 
* abilities ot elevation of mind, as to acquire the direction of their 
Aäaaffairs; Padilla, their general, was a man of popular qualities, 
but diſtruſted for that reaſon by thoſe of higheſt rank who 
adhered to the Junta; the conduct of Giron led the people to 
view with ſuſpicion every; perſon of noble birth -who' joined 
their party; ſo that the ſtrongeſt marks of irreſolution, mutual 
diſtruſt, and mediocrity of genius, appeared in all their proceed- - 
ings at this time. After many conſultations held concerning 
the terms propoſed by the regents, they ſuffered, themſelyes to 
be ſo carried away by reſentment againſt the nobility, that reject- 
ing all thoughts of accommodation, they threatened to a P 


a P. Mart. Ep. 695, 713. Gedder's Trad, i. 261. | 
them 
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them of the crown-lands, which they or their anceſtors had 
uſurped, and to re-annex them to che royal domain : And on 
this prepoſterous ſcheme, which would at once have annihilated 
all the liberties for which they had been ſtruggling, by rendering 
the Kings of Caſtile abſolute and independent on their people, 
they were © intent that they exclaimed with leſs  vehemence 
againſt the cxactions of the foreign miniſters, than againſt the 
immenſe power and wealth of the nobles, and ſeemed to hope 
that they might make peace with Charles, by offering to enrich 
him with their ſpoils. 


£ 
of; 


Tur ſyccels which Padilla had met * In ſeveral fimall en- 
counters, and in reducing ſome inconſiderable towns, helped to 
precipitate them into this meaſure, filling them with ſuch con- 
fidence in the valour of their troops, that they hoped for an eaſy 
victory over the royaliſts, Padilla, that his army might not 


remain inactive, while fluſhed. with good fortune, laid Gem 


to Torrelobaton, a place of greater ſtrength and importance than 


any he had hitherto attacked, and which was defended by a 
ſufficient. garriſon ;. and though the beſieged made a deſperate 
reſiſtance,, and the admiral attempted to rekeve them, he took 
the town by ſtorm and gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. 


If he had marched inſtantly with his victorious army to Torde- 


fillas the head quarters: of« the royaliſts, he could ſcarce have 
failed of making an effectual impreſſion on their troops, ſur- 


prized at the briſcneſs of his opetations, and far from being . o 
_ ſufficient: ſtrength to give him battle. But the fickleneſs a 
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* Imprudence 


of their con- 


imprudence of the Junta prevented his taking this ſtep. Incap- duct. 

able alike of carrying on war, or of making peace, they liſtened 

again to overtures of accommodation, and even agreed to a ſhort 

ſuſpenſion of arms. This negociation terminated . in nothing; 
but 
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it while it was gargying on many, of ,Pagilla's ſoldiers, unac- 


8 with the reſtraings, of diſcipline, ext off ith.theohooky 
they, h ot . wand gtpers, Mearied qut by the 
wr 11 oth of ch e Campaign gu, de rted *.) The conſtable. too had 
to allemdle "His forges. at Burgos, , and, to prepare eve 
hs wit marching, and as hon as the truge expired, he effected 
a Junction with * Conde de Haro i in te of all Padilla s Ffforts 
tol preveut it. They a0 ahded imm mmediate]) wards Torrelobaton, 
and/Padilla finding the number 'of his troops ls diminiſhed that he 


durſt-not riſk a battle, attempted to retreat to Toro, Which if he 


could have accompliſhed, the invaſion of Navarre at that juncture 
by the French, and the neceſſity which, 125 Jegenfs r muſt have been 
under of detaching men to chat Kin dom, might ha have faved h him 
from danger. But Haro, ſenſible how fatal the OHMS would 
be of ſuffering him to eſcape, marched with ſuch rapidity at the 


head of his cavalry, chat he came up with him near Villalar, | and 


without waiting for hisibfantry, advanced tt to the attack. Padilla's 
army, fatigued and Uiſheattened by their precipitate retreat, which 


they could not diſtinguiſh - from a flight, happened at that time 
to be [paſſing over a ploughed field, on which ſuch a violent rain 
had: fallen, that the ſoldiers ſunk almoſt to the knees at every ſtep, 
and, remained. xpoſed: to thet fire of ſome. field pieces which the 
rqyaliſts had brought a long wich them All theſe circumſtances 
ſo. ere and. intimidated raw ſoldiere, that without facing 
the enemy, or making any reliſtance, they ſod in che utmoſt 
confuſion. Pagulla exerted himſelf wich .cxtraordinary courage 

id IP in order. to rally, them, though in vaio ; fear ren- 

ering them, deat, both to his xreats, and ictggadies: Upon 


Which, finding matters irretrievable, and reſolving not to ſur- 


vive the alt 5 9 that Ae, and the ruin ae party, he 
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"ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy; but being wounded and 
diſmounted, he was taken priſoner. His principal officers ſhared 
the ſame fate; the common foldiers were allowed to depart unhurt, 
the nobles being too N to Kill men who threw down their 
arms | 199 1 


Tur reſentment” of his enemies did not ſuffer Padilla to linger 
long in expectation of what would befal him. Next day he 
was condemned to loſe his head, though without any regular 
trial, the notoriety of the crime being ſuppoſed fufficient to 
ſupercede the formality. of a legal proceſs. He was led inſtantly 
to execution, together - with Don John Bravo, and Don Francis 
Maldonada, the former commander of the Segovians, and the 
latter of the troops of Salamanca. Padilla viewed the approach 
of death with calm but undaunted fortitude; and when Bravo, 
his fellow-ſufferer, expreſſed ſome indignation at hearing him- 
ſelf proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by obſerving, © That 
yeſterday was the time to have diſplayed the ſpirit of gentlemen, 
this day to die with the meekneſs of Chriſtians.” Being per- 
mitted to write to his wife and to the community of Toledo, 
the place of his nativity, he addreſſed the former with a manly 
and virtuous tenderneſs, and the latter with the exultation natu- 


ral to one who conſidered himſelf as a martyr for the liberties of 


t Sandov. 345, Kc. P. Mart. Ep. 720, Miniana, Contin. p. 26, Epitome 
de la vida y Hechos del Emper, Carlos V. per D. Juan, Anton. de Vera y Zuniga, 
Ato. Madr. 1627, p. 19. | 
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his country *. After this, he ſubmitted quietly to his fate. - Moſt 


f e b vs re accuſtomed to ideas of goyernment, 
and 


The ſtrain of theſe letters is ſo eloquent and high ſpirited that I * 
tranſlated them for the entertainment of my readers. 


Tbe Letter of Don Padilla to bis os | 


suv on, 


Ir your grief did not lie! me more than my own n death, I ſhould deem 
myſelf perfectly happy. For the end of life being certain to all men, the Al- 
mighty confers a mark of diſtinguiſhing favour upon that perſon, for whom he 
appoints a death ſuch as mine, which though lamented by many, is neverthe- 
leſs acceptable unto him. It would require more time than I now have to 
write any thing that could afford you conſolation. That my enemies will not 
grant me, nor do l wiſh to delay the reception of that crown which I hope to 


enjoy, Von may bewail your own loſs, but not my death, which, being ſo 
bonourable, ought not to be lamented by any. My ſoul, for nothing elſe is 


left to me, I bequeath to you. Lou will receive it, as the thing in this world 
"which you valued moſt. I do not write to my father Pero Lopez, becauſe I 
dare not, for though I have fhewn myſelf to be his ſon in daring to loſe my 
life, I have.not been the heir of his good fortune. I will not attempt to fay any 
"thing more, that I may not tire the executione? who waits for me, and that 


K I may not excite a ſuſpicion, that in order to prolong, my life, I lengthen out 


my letter. My ſervant Soſſa, an eye witneſs, and to whom I have communicated 


my moſt ſecret thoughts, will inform you of what I cannot now write; and 


thus I reſt, expeing the inſtrument of ge Scief, and of my deliverance. 1 
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His Letter to the a Toledo. 


"te "3 thee, the crown of Spain, and light of the whole world, free from 
1 ume of the mighty Goths; to thee, who by ſhedding the blood of 


ſtrangers, as well as thy own blood, haſt recovered: liberty tor thyſelf, and 


thy neighbouring cities, Thy legitimate ſon Juan de Padilla gives informa- 


tion, how by the blood of his body, thy ancient victories are to be refreſſ ed. 
If fate hath not permitted my actions to be placed among your ſucceſsful and 
celebrated exploits, the fault hath been in my ill fortune not in my good will. 


This I requeſt of tnee as of a mother, to accept, * God hath given me 
nothing 
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and of regal power very different from thoſe upon which he acted, Book Ill. 
have been ſo eager to teſtify their diſapprobation of the cauſe in 
which he was engaged, that they have neglected, or have been 
afraid to do juſtice to his virtues, and by blackening his memory, 
have endeavoured to deprive him of that pity, which 1s ſeldom de- 
nied to illuſtrious ſufferers. Fea 


Taz victory at Villalar proved as deciſive as it was compleat. Ruin of the 
Valladolid, the moſt zealous of all the aſſociated cities, opened 
irs gates immediately to the conquerors, and being treated with 
great clemency by the Regents, Medina del Campo, Segovia, 
and many other cities followed its example. This ſudden diſſo- 
lution of a confederacy, formed not upon flight diſguſts, or 
upon trifling motives, into which the whole body of the 
people had entered, and which had heen allowed time to acquire 
ſome degree of order and conſiſtence by eſtabliſhing a regular 
plan of government, is the ſtrongeſt proof of the inability of 
its leaders, or of ſome ſecret diſcord reigning among the 
members. Though part of the army by which they had been 
ſubdued, was obliged, a few days after the battle, to march 
towards Navarre, in order to check the progreſs of the French 
in that kingdom, nothing could prevail on the dejected com- 


nothing more to loſe for thy ſake, than that which I am now to relinquiſh, 
I am more ſollicitous about thy good opinion than about my own life. The 
ſhiftings of fortune which never ſtands ſtill, are many. But this I ſee with 
infinite conſolation, that I, the leaſt of thy children, ſuffer death for thee; 
and that thou haſt nurſed at thy breaſts ſuch as may take vengeance for my 
wrongs. Many tongues will relate the manner of my death, of which I am 
ſtill ignorant, though I know it to be near. My end will teſtify what was 
my deſire. My ſoul I recommend to thee as to the patroneſs of Chriſtianity, 
Of my body I ſay nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, for 
at this very moment, I feel the knife at my throat with greater dread of thy 
diſpleaſure, than apprehenſion of my own pain.” Sandov. Hiſt, vol, i. p. 478. 
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mons of Caſtile to take arms again, and to embrace ſuch a favour- 
able opportunity of acquiring) thoſe rights and privileges for which 
they had appeared ſo zealous. The city of Toledo alone, ani- 
mated: by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's widow, who, inſtead of 
bewailing her huſband with a womaniſh ſorrow, prepared to 
revenge his death, and to proſecute that cauſe in defence of 
which he had ſuffered, muſt be excepted. Reſpect for her ſex, 
or admiration, of her courage and abilities, as well as ſympathy 


with her misfortunes, and veneration for the memory of her 


huſband, ſecured her the ſame aſcendant over the people which 
he had © poſſeſſed, The prudence and vigour with which ſhe 
acted juſtified the confidence they placed in her. She wrote to 
the French general in Navarre, encouraging him to invade 
Caſtile by the offer of powerful aſſiſtance. She endeavoured 
by her letters and emiſſaries to revive the ſpirit and hopes of 


other cities. She raiſed ſoldiers, and exacted a great ſum from 


the clergy belonging to the cathedral to defray the expence of 
keeping them on foot. She employed every attifice that could 
intereſt or inflame the populace. For this purpoſe ſhe ordered 
crucifixes to be uſed by her troops inſtead of colours, as if they 
had been at war with infidels, and enemies of religion; ſhe 
marched through the ſtreets of Toledo with her ſon, a young 
child, clad in deep mourning, ſeated on a mule, having a ſtandard 
—— yen him repreſenting the manner of his father's — 
tion. By all theſe means ſhe kept the minds of the people. 1 in 
ſuch 3 agitation as preyented their paſſions from ſubſiding. 
and rendered them inſenſible of the dangers to which they 
were expoſed by ſtanding alone in oppoſition to the Lu 
authority.) | While the army was employed in Navarze, the 

e were Utiabls to — the redution of Toledo by 
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force; and all their endeavours either to diminiſh Donna 
Maria's credit with the people, or to gain her by large promiſes 
and the | ſolicitations of her brother the Marquis de Mondeiar, 
proved ineffectual. Upon the expulſion of the French out of 
Navarre, part of the army returned into Caſtile, and inveſted 
Toledo. Even this made no impreſſion on the intrepid and 
obſtinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the town 
with vigour, her troops beat the royaliſts in ſeveral ſallies, and 
no progreſs was made towards reducing the place, till the 
clergy whom ſhe had highly offended by invading their pro- 
perty, having: received information of the death of William de 
Croy archbiſhop of Toledo, whoſe; poſſeſſion. of that ſee was 
their chief grievance, and that the Emperor had named a 
Caſtilian to fucceed him, began to turn againſt her. They per- 
ſuaded the people that ſhe had acquired ſuch influence over them 
by the force of enchantments, that ſhe was aſſiſted by a familiar 
demon which attended her in the form of a Negro-maid, and 
that by its ſuggeſtions ſhe regulated every part of her conduct“. 
The credulous multitude, whom their impatience of a long 
blockade; and deſpair of obtaining fuccours either from the cities 
formerly in confederacy with them, or from the French, render- 
ed deſirous of peace, took arms againſt her, and driving her out 
of the city ſurrendered it to the Royaliſts. She retired to the 
citadel, which ſhe defended with amazing fortitude four months 
longer; and when reduced to the laſt extremities, ſhe made her 
eſcape i in diſguiſe, and fled to Fortogal, where ſhe had _ 
relations 
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Vor her flight the citadel ſurrendered. - Tranquillity, was re: 
eſtabliſhed in Caſtile. and this bold attempt of the commons, like 
all unſueceſsful inſurrections, contributed to confirm and extend 
the power of the crown, which it was intended to moderate and 
abridge. The Cortes ſtill continued to make a part of the Caſti- 
Han conftitution, and were ſummoned to meet whenever the King 
ſtood in need of money; but inſtead of adhering to their ancient 
and cautious form of " examining and redreſſing publick grievances, 
before they proceeded to grant any ſupply, the more courtly 
cuſtom- of voting a donative in the firſt place was introduced, 
and the Sovereign having obtained all he wanted, never allowed 
them ts enter into any ſcrutiny, or to attempt any reformation 
injurious to his authority. The privileges which the cities had en- 
joyed were gradually circumſcribed or aboliſhed; their commerce 
began from this period to decline; and becoming leſs wealthy and 
le(s populous, they Joſt reger r wien they had 
* Cortes.) | tot SHY Ff 10 fl Enis Hit erg 


a Castile vas 5 ada, to ia calamities of civil Sat 
80 kingdom of Valencia was torn by inteſtine commotions ſtill 
mote violent. The aſſociation which; had been formed in the 
city of Valengia in the year one thouſand. five hundred and 
twenty, and which was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Ger- 
manada, continued to ſubſiſt after the Emperor” 8, departure, from 
Wein, and the members of it, upon pretext. of defending the 

; againſt; the, deſcents of the | Corfairs of Barbary, and 
er ſanction of that permiſſion, which Charles had raſhly 
granted them, refuſed to lay down their arms. But as the 
grievances, which the Valencians aimed at Tedreſſing, ” pro- 
cceded from the arrogance and exations 0 Ge nobilit ty, Tather 

than 
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than from any unwarrantable exerciſe of the royal prerogative, 
their reſentment} turned chiefly againſt the | former. As ſoon 
as they were allowed the uſe of arms, and became conſcious 
of their on ſtrength, they grew impetient to take vengeance 
of their oppreſſors. They drove the nobtes out of moſt of the 
cities, plundered their bouſes, waſted their lands, and aſſaulted 
weir caſtles. They then proceeded. to elect thirteen perſons, 
one from each company of tradeſmen eſtabliſned in Valencia, and 
committed the adminiſtration of government to them, under pre- 
of diſpenſing juſtice without partiality, or regard to the diſtinction 
of ranks, and thus reſtore men to ſome degree of their original 
equality. | 
Tus nobles were obliged to take arms in ſelf-defence. Ho- 
ſtilities began, and were carried on with all the rancour, with which 


reſentment at oppreſſion inſpired the one party, and the idea of 


inſulted dignity animated the other., As.no perſon of honourable 
birth, or of liberal education joined the Germanada, the councils 
as well as troops of the confederacy were conducted by low 
mechanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged multitude 
chiefly by the fierceneſs of their zeal, and the extravagance of 
their proceedings. Among ſuch men, the laws introduced in ci- 
vilized nations, in order to reſtrain or moderate the violence of 
war, were unknown or deſpiſed; and they committed the wildeſt 

acts of cruelty and outrage. 
Taz Emperor occupied with ſuppreſſing the inſurrection in 
Caſtile, which more immediately threatened the ſubverſion of 
nis power and prerogative, was unable to give much attention to 
R 8 the 
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to fight their own battles. His viceroy, the Conde de Melito, 
had the ſupreme command of the forces which the nobles raiſed 
among their vuſſals. The Germanads carried on the war during 
the years Uſe thotfand Five hundred ænd twenty and twentyſone, 
With a more perſevering courage; than could Have beeh-Expttted 
from a body ſo tumultuary, under tlie conduct of füch leaders. 
They defeated the nobility in Teterdl actions, which, though not 
colſſilerable, were extremely ſharp. They ' repulſed them in 
their atternpts to reduee different” towns. But the noblbs, by 
cheir faperior fill in war, and at the head of troops more accuſ- 
tomed to ſervice, gained the ad vantage in moſt of the rencoun- 
ters. At length, they were joined by a body of Caſtilian cavalry, 
A the regents.* diſpatched towards Valencia, ſoon after 
their victory « over e Paal at Villalar, and by their aſſiſtance they 


| ere fuch ſuperiority, that they entirely broke and ruined the 


Appearances 
of diſaffeRtion 
in Aragon. 


1 Ae violent 8 or dhe ſame ſpirix 4 difaffeftion 
and mutiny; Which reigned in the other kingdoms of Spain, 


Germanada. "The leaders of the party were put to death, almoſt 
without any formality of legal trial, and ſuffered Tuch cruel puniſh- 
ments, as = of recent injuries prompted the hobles to inflict. 


ver ment of Valencia was * in its anciett 
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began to appear; but by the prudent conduct of the viceroy, 
Don John de Lanuza, they were ſo far compoſed, as to prevent 
their, breaking kink into 7 open infurceRion. But in the iſland 
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of Majotca, which was annexed to the crown of Aragon, the ſame Boon III. 
cduſes that bad excited the'commotionsi Valencia, produced effects Pore. 
no leſs violent. The people, inpatient of the hardſtips which they 1 
endured under the rigid juriſdictiot of the nodbility ook arms in a March 19, 
tümultuary manner; "depoſed their vicetoy; drove him out of tdbe 
iſland; and maſſacred every gentleman who was ſo uifortunate as 

to/ full into their hands. The obſtinacy with which the people 

of Majorca perſiſted in their rebellion, was equal to the rage with! 
which mey began it. It required no inoonſiderable effort to reduce 

them to obedience; and tranquillity was re- eſtabliſned in every 

bat of Spain' before they could de brought” to ſudmit to'their 0. 
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Wars the ſpirit of diſaffection was ſo) general among * Cauſes which 

| Spaniards, and ſo many cauſes concurred; in precipitating them buten of the 

into ſuch. violent meaſures, in order to obtain the xedreſs of their; malecontents. | 

grievances, it may appear ſtrange, that che malecontents in the! 

different kingdoms ſhould have carried on their operations with» 

out any mutual concert, or even any ititercourſe with'each other. 

By uniting their councils and arms, th "thight have acted both 

with greater force, and with more effe@:* The appearance'of iA 

national confedetacy wobld ' haye endeten & 88 e reſpectabe 

among the people, than formidable to the crown ; and the Empe- 

ror, unable to reſiſt ſueh a combination, muſt have complied with 

any derts which the members of it thought” fit to preſcribe. 

Many things, however, | prevented the Spaniards from” fortning 

dieuſelves itte one body, and piirſcing common 'meaſtites” The 
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Boox III. people of the different kingdoms in Spain, though they were 
SY" | become ihe ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign, retained, in full force, 
” tmeir national antipathy to each other. Fhe remembrance of 
i their ancient rivalſnip and hoſtilities was | ſtill recent, and the 
ſinſe of reciprocal injuries ſo intire, as to be incompatible with 
their acting with confidence and concert. Each nation choſe 

rather to depend on its own efforts, and to maintain the ſtruggle. 

alone, than to implore. the aid of neighbours, .whom they dif- 
truſted and hated. At the ſame time, the forms of government 

in the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain were ſo different, and the 

grievances, of Which they complained, as well as the alterations 

and amendments which they attempted to introduce, o various, 

that it was not eaſy to bring them to unite in any common 
plan. To this diſanion Charles was indebted for the preſervation 
+... of his Spaniſh crowns; and while each of the kingdoms followed 
nene ſeparate meaſures, all of them er laſt LIRA, to 
anne. ann 189705 I i & 8 
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The Empe- I Rn] of the Emperor in Spain filled, 1 his cabjeas = 
ror's prudent hed, beg in arms againſt, him. with: deep ,apprebenſions 3 from 


and generous 


behaviour . which, he. ſagn deþvered.;them. by, an act of clemency, no 
malecomtents, leſs, prudent, han generous... After ,;a.,,rebllion fp general, 
ſcarce twenty . perſons, among ſo many criminals. obnoxious ta 

the law, had been puniſhed capitally in Caſtile. Though ſtrongly. 
ſolicited, by, his council, (Charles xefuſed zo ſhed, any more hlopd 

by. the hands of, the executioner ;..and., publiſhed a general par- 

oa. 28. Yong extending. to, all, crimes committed fince.;the,commeneaent 
of the inſurrrections, from which only, fourſcore were excepted. 

Even theſe he ſeems to have named, rather with an intention to 

intimidate others, than from any inclination to ſeize them; for 

when an officiovs courtier offered td inform him where one of 


the 
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the moſt confiderable among them was concealed, he avoided it 
by a good-natured pleafantry ; Go, ſays he, I have now no 
reaſon to be afraid of that man, but he has ſome cauſe to keep at 
a diſtance from me, and you would be better employed in telling 


him that I am here, than in acquainting me with the place of his 


retreat.“ By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as by his 
care to avoid every thing which had diſguſted the Caſtilians dur- 
ing his former reſidence among them; by his addreſs in aſſuming 
their manners, in ſpeaking their language, and in complying with 
all their humours and cuſtoms, he acquired an aſcendant over 
them which ſcarce any of their native monarchs had ever at- 
_ _ tained, and brought them to ſupport him in all his enterprizes 
with a zeal and valour to which he owed much of his ſucceſs and 


grandeur *. 


| Abou the time that Charles landed in Spain, Adrian ſet out 
for Italy to take poſſeſſion of his new dignity. But though the 
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Adrian ſets 


Roman people longed extremely for his arrival, they could not, there. 


on his firſt appearance, conceal their ſurprize and diſappointment. 
After being accuſtomed to che princely magnificence of Julius, 
and the elegant ſplendour of Leo, they beheld with contempt an 
old man of an humble deportment, of auſtere manners, an 
enemy to pomp, deſtitute of taſte in the arts, and unadorned 
with any of the external accompliſhments which the vulgar 
expect in thoſe raiſed to eminent ſtations . Nor did his politi- 
cal views and maxims ſeem leſs ſtrange and aſtoniſhing to the 
pontifical miniſters. He acknowledged and bewailed the cor- 
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Boon III ruptions Which abounded in / the church, as well as in the court 
— — of Rome, and prepared to reform. both; he diſcovered no inten- 


tion of aggrandizing his family; he even ſcrupled at retaining 
ſuch territories as ſome of his predeceſſors had acquired by vio- 


"ence or fraud, rather than by any legal title, and for that reaſon 


He endea- 


vours to re- 


ſtore peace in 
Europe. 


"he invitted Friinoeles Maria"de Rovere anew in the Sunchy'of Ut. 


of Feen ſeveral places wreted from him by the church. To 


men little habituated to De ptinces regulate their conduct by the 
we of motality and the ' principles of juſtice, "theſe actions of 


the” neu / Pope appeared inconteſtible proofs of his weaknefs and 
inexperience}; and Adrian who was a perfect ſtranger to the com- 


plex and intricate ſyſtem of Italian politics, and who could place 


no confidence in perſons whoſe ſubtilty and refinements in Buſi- 
neſs ſuited fo ill with his natural ſunplicity and candour, being 


; gften embarraſſed and irrefolute in his deliberations, the opinion 


of his | incapacity daily increaſed, until both his perſon and 12 
ment became objects of of ridicule among h his ſubjects |. } 
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 Abzran;" tough PA the 'Emperor, endeavoured to 
"ith the impartiality which" became the common father of 
' Chriſtendom, and laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 


that they might unte in a league againft Solytin, whoſe con- 


queſt of Rhodes rendered him märe formidable than ever to 


Europe ©. But this was an undertaking far beyond his abilities. 


To examine ſuch a variety of pretenſions, to adjuſt ſuch a num- 


ber of interfering intereſts, to extinguiſn the paſſions which 
 ambitzon, 1 — N mutual injuries had ogy to 0 bring 
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fo many hoſtile powers to purſue the ſame ſcheme with unanimity 
and / vigour, required not only uprightneſo of intentions, but a 
great ſuperiority both of underſtanding and addreſs. 


Taz Italian ſtates were no leſs deſirous of peace than the 
Pope. The Imperial army under Colonna was ſtill kept on foot, 


but as the Emperor's revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in the Low- 


Countries, were either exhauſted, or applied to ſome other pur- 
poſe, it depended entirely for pay and ſubſiſtence on the Italians. 
A great part of it was quartered in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and 
monthly contributions were levied upon the Florentines, the Mila- 
neſe, the Genoeſe, and Luccheſe, by the viceroy of Naples; and 
though all exclaimed againſt ſuch oppreſſion, and were impatient 
to be delivered from it, the dread. of worſe conſequences from the 
rage of the army, ee Ins * 
to ſubmit 


So much regard, however, was paid to the Pope's exhortations, 
and to a bull which he iſſued requiring all Chriſtian, princes to 
conſent to a truce for three years, that the Imperial, the French, 
and Engliſh ambaſſadors at Rome were empowered to treat of 
chat matter; but while they waſted their time in fruitleſs nego- 
ciations, their maſters continued their preparations for war. The 
Venetians, who had hitherto adhered- with great firmneſs to 
their alliance with Francis, being now convinced that his affairs in 
Italy were in a deſperate ſituation, entered into a league againſt him 
with the Emperor ; to which Adrian, at the inſtigation of his coun- 
tryman and friend Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who 
perſuaded him that the only obſtacles to peace aroſe from the 
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ambition of the French King ſoon after acceded. The other 


A align ſtates followed their example, and Francis was left, with. 


Francis vi- 
rome mea= - 
ſures in oppo- 
Ntion to it. 

4 

3 
* 2 * 
Ti 


Suſpended 
upon the diſ- 
covery of the 
Conſtable 
2 Bourbon's 


conſpiracy. = 


out a ſingle ally, to reſiſt the | efforts of ſo many enemies whoſe 


armies threatened, and whole territories encompaſſed, his domi- 
nions on every fide IJ C344 77 | | 171 


would have obliged Francis to keep wholly on the defenſive, or 
at leaſt have prevented his entertaining any thoughts of march- 
ing into Italy. But it was the character of that prince, too apt 


to become remiſs, and even negligent on ordinary occaſions, to 


rouze at the approach of danger, and not only to encounter it 
with ſpirit” and intrepidity, qualities which never forſook him, 
but to provide againſt it with diligence and induſtry. Before his 
enemies were ready to execute any of their ſchemes, Francis had 
aſſembled a numerous army. His authority over his own ſub- 


jects was far greater than that, which Charles or Henry poſſeſſed 


over theirs. They depended on their parliaments for money, 


e which was uſually granted them in ſmall ſums, very flowly, and 


with much reluctance, The taxes he could impoſe were more 


conſiderable, and levied with greater diſpatch ; ſo that on this, 


as well as on other occaſions, his army was in the field while 


they, were deviſing ways and means for railing theirs. Senſible 
of this advantage, Francis hoped to diſconcert all the Emperor's 


ſchemes. by marching: in perſon into the Milaneſe; and this bold 
meaſure, the more formidable becauſe unexpected, could ſcarce 


have failed of producing that effect. The vanguard of his 


army had already reached Lyons, and he himſelf was haſtening 
after it wich the ſecond diviſion of his troops, when the dif- 
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covery of a domeſtic conſpiracy which threatened the ruin of the 
ben obliged bim to top ſhort, | 9 —— | 


— be e e ee 8 Charles duke of 
Bourbon, lord high conſtable, whoſe noble birth, vaſt fortunes, 
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and high office,, raiſed him to be the moſt powerful ſubject in 


France, as his great talents, equally ſuited to the field or the 
council, and his ſignal ſervices to the crown rendered him the 


moſt illuſtrious and deſerving. The near reſemblance between 
the King and him in, many of their qualities, both being fond. 
of war, and ambitious to excel in active and manly exerciſes, 
as well as their equallity in age, and their proximity of blood, 
ought: naturally to have fecured- him a conſiderable ſhare in that 
| Monarch's favour: But unhappily Louiſe, the King's mother, had 
contracted a violent averſion to the houſe of Bourbon, for no better: 
reaſon than: becauſe Anne of Bretagne, the Queen of Lewis the 
Twelfth, with whom ſhe lived in perpetual enmity, diſcovered a 
peculiar attachment to that branch of the royal family ; and ſhe had: 
taughther-ſon, who was too ſuſceptible of any impreſſion ſhe gave 
him, to view. all the conſtable's actions with a mean and unbecoming 


jealouſy. His diftinguifhed' merit at the battle of Marignano had 
not been ſuffciently rewarded; he had been recalled from the go- 


vernment of Milan upon very frivolous pretences, and had met with 


a cold reception, which his prudent conduct in that difficult 
ſtation did not deſerve ; the payment of his penſions had been 


ſuſpended without any good cauſe ; and during the campaign of 
one thouſand, five hundred and twenty-one, the King, as has 
already been related, had affronted him in preſence of the whole 


e the command of the van to the duke of Alen- 
con. 


" Ly "4 


== 
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rg 
5k JIE, con. The conſtable, -at-firſt;- bore; theſe indignities with greater 
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moderation than could have been expected from à high ſpirited 
conſcious of what was due to his rank, and to his ſervices. 


Dr ul Prance, 
| Sich's multipliciry of itjrics, "however, exhauſted his patience ; 


aneh Inſpiring kim with thoughtsof revenge, he retired from court, 
and bez, c bölck u ſteret correſpondenec with ſome ef the Em- 
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"AZorr that time che duteheſs of Bourbob happened to die 
without" leavitig any thildren';/'and Louiſe, of a diſpoſtion no 
jeg amordut thün Vindicriveg and ſtill ſuſceptible of the . tender 
pheus at the age of iforryifas, began to view the Conſtable, a 
ire ins” aiable as he was acebmpliſhed, with other eyes and | 
7 dovvideflaeding: hs great diſparity of their years, ſne formed the 
. ſchombof marrying Him. Bourbon, who might have expected 
Sey chibtg 10 which an embirions; mind can gſpire, fm the 
doting fondiieſs of a woman who governed her fon and the, Kingdom, 
being incapable either of irhitating the Queen in her ſudden tran- 
ſition from hatred: to love, or of diſſembling, ſo meanly as to pre- 
tend uffectioti for one who had perſecuted, him ſo long with unpro- 
vcked/ maliceʒ not on rejected the match, but embittered his re- 
fulal-by ſame ſevere raillery on Louiſeis perſon and character. She 
finding herſelf not only contemned, but inſulted, her diſappointed 
los turned. into hatrod, and 1 could not ag, ſhe reſolyed 
eee, 


* 23 


Fol this 3 A WO" chancellor du Prat, 
"gy "ivy a . proſtitution of great talents und of ' ſuperior 
ſgll in his Profeſſion, | had riſen to chat high "office. By his 


advice a law-fuit * was commenced agrinſt the Cbuftable for the 
* whole 
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whole eſtate belonging to the houſe of Bourbon. Part of it was 
claimed in the King's name, as having fallen to the crown; part 
in that of Louiſe, as the neareſt heir in blood of the deceaſed 
Dutcheſs. Both theſe claims were equally diſtitute of any 
foundation in juſtice ; but Louiſe, by her ſollicitations and autho- 
rity, and Du Prat by 'employing all the artifices and chicanery 
of law, prevailed on the judges to order the eſtate to be ſequeſtred. 
This unjuſt decifion drove the Conſtable to deſpair, and to mea- 
ſures which deſpair alone could have dictated. He renewed his 
intrigues in the Imperial court, and flattering himſelf that the 
injuries he had ſuffered would juſtify his having recourſe to any 
means in order to obtain revenge, he offered to transfer his alle- 
giance from his natural ſovereign to the Emperor, and to aſſiſt 
him in the conqueſt of France. Charles, as well as the King of 
England, to whom the ſecret was communicated *, expecting 
prodigious advantages from his revolt, were ready to receive him 
with open arms, and ſpared neither promiſes nor allurements 
that might help to confirm him in his reſolution. The Emperor 
offered him in marriage his ſiſter Eleanor, the widow of the 
King of Portugal, with a vaſt portion. He was included as a 
principal i in the treaty between Charles and Henry, The coun- 
ties of Provence and Dauphine were to be ſettled on him, with 
the title of King, The Emperor engaged to enter France by the 
Pyrenees, and Henry, ſupported by the Flemings, to invade 
Picardy; while twelve thouſand Germans, levied at their com- 
mon charge, were to penetrate into Burgundy, and to act in 
concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raiſe ſix thouſand men 
among his friends and vaſſals in the heart of the kingdom. The 
execution of this deep-laid and dangerous plot was ſuſpended, 


« Rymer's Fader. xiii. 794. 
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until the King ſhould croſs the Alps with the only army capable 
of defending his dominions; and as he was far advanced in his 
march for that purpoſe, France ſtood on * brink of deſtruction 


Harri for that kingdom, a eos which - had now 


been carrying on for ſeveral months, though conducted with 
| the moſt profound ſecrecy and communicated only to a few 
choſen confidents, could not altogether eſcape the obſervation of 
the reſt of the conſtable's numerous retainers, rendered more 


inquiſitive by finding that they were diſtruſted. Two of theſe - 
gave the King ſome intimation of a myſterious correſpondence 
between their maſter and the Comte de Roeux a Flemiſh noble- 
man of great confidence with the Emperor. Francis, who could not 
bring himſelf to ſuſpect that the firſt prince of the blood would 
be ſo baſe as to betray the kingdom to its enemies, immediately 
repaired to Moulins, where the Conſtable was in bed, feigning 
indifpoſition that he might not be obliged to accompany the King 
into Italy, and acquainted him. of the intelligence which he had 


received. Bourbon, with great ſolemnity and the moſt impoſing 


ä 


affectation of ingenuity and candour, aſſerted his own innocence; 


and as his health, he ſaid, was now more confirmed, he promiſed 
to join the army within a few days. Francis, open and candid 
himſelf, and too apt to be deceived by the appearance of thoſe 
virtues in others, gave ſuch credit to what he faid, that he 


refuſed to arreſt him, although adviſed to take that precaution by 


his wiſeſt counſellors, and as if the danger had been over, he 
continued his march towards Lyons. The Conſtable ſet out ſoon 
after, ſeemingly with an intention to follow him; but turning 


ren ede to the left he croſſed the Rhone, and after infinite 


„Thust Hitt, lb. «10. Heuter, Rer. Auſtr, lib. viii. c. 18. „ 
fatigues 
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fatigues and perils eſcaped all the parties which the King, ſen- 
ſible too late of his credulity, ſent out to intercept him, and 
reached Italy in ſafety . | 


Francis took every poſlible precaution to prevent the bad 
effects of the irreparable error he had committed. He put gar- 
riſons in all the -places of ſtrength in the Conſtable's territories. 
He ſeized all the gentlemen whom he could ſuſpect of being 
his aſſociates, and as he had not hitherto diſcovered the whole 
extent of the conſpirator's ſchemes, nor knew how far the infec- 
tion had ſpread among his ſubjects, he was afraid that his abſence 
might encourage them to make ſome deſperate attempt, and for 
that reaſon relinquiſhed his intention of leading his army in per- 
ſon into Italy. 


Hz did not, however, abandon his deſign on the Milaneſe; 
but appointed admiral Bonnivet to take the ſupreme command 


in his ſtead, and to march into that country with an army thirty 


thouſand ſtrong. Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his 
abilities as a general; for of all the talents requiſite to form a great 
commander, he poſſeſſed only perſonal courage, the loweſt and the 
moſt common. But he was the moſt accompliſhed gentleman 
in the French court, of agreeable manners, an inſinuating addreſs, 
and a ſprightly converſation; and Francis who lived in great 
familiarity with his courtiers, was ſo charmed with theſe quali- 
ties that he honoured him, on all occaſions, with the moſt partial 
and diſtinguiſhing marks of his favour. He was, 'beſides, the 
implacable enemy of Bourbon ; and as the King ſcarce knew 
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0 e who was entruſted with the defence of the Mi- 
laneſe, his own conqueſt, was in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a for- 
midable army. He had ſcarce money ſufficient to pay his troops, 
reduced to a ſmall number by ſickneſs or deſertion, and had, for 
that reaſon, been obliged to neglect every precaution neceſſary 


for the ſecurity of the country. The only plan he formed was 


to defend the paſſage of the river Teſſino againſt the French ; and 

as if he had forgotten how eaſily he himſelf had diſconcerted a 
ſimilar ſcheme formed by Lautrec, he promiſed with great 
confidence on its being effectual. But in ſpite of all his caution, 
it ſucceeded no better with him than with Lautrec. Bonnivet 


_ paſſed the river without loſs, at a ford which had been neglected, 
and the Imperialiſts retired. to Milan, preparing to abandon the 
ton as ſoon as the French ſhould. appear before it. By an unac- 


countable negligence which Guiccardini imputes to infatuation 9, 
Bonnivet did not adyance for three or four days, and loſt the op- 
portunity with which his good fortune preſented him. The 


citizens recovered from their conſternation: Colonna ſtill 


active, at the age of fourſcore, and Morone, whoſe enmity to France 
was indefatigable, were employed night and day in repairing the 


fortifications, in amaſſing proviſions, in collecting troops from 
every quarter; and by the time the French approached, had put 


the city in a condition to ſtand a ſiege. Bonniyet, after ſome fruit- 


leſs attempts on the town, which harraſſed his own troops more 


than the enemy, was obliged, by the inclemency of the ee 
retire into winter-quarters. | | 
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Donic theſe tranſactions, Pope Adrian died; an event ſo 
much to the ſatis faction of the Noman people, whoſe hatred or 
contempt of him augmented every day, that the night after his 
deceaſe, they adorned the door of his chief phyfician's houſe with 

adding this inſcription, TO THE DELIVERER OF 


HIS COUNTRY. The Cardinal de Medici inſtantly renewed 


his pretenſions to the Papal dignity, and entered the eonclave 


with high expectations on his own part, and a general opinion 


of the people that they would be ſucceſsful. But though ſup- 
ported by the imperial faction, poſſeſſed of great perſonal inte- 
reſt, and capable of all the artifices, refinements, and corruption, 
which reign in thoſe aſſemblies, the obſtinacy and intrigues of 
his rivals protracted the conclave to the unuſual length of fifty 
days. The addreſs and perſeverance of the Cardinal, ſur- 
mounted at laſt every obſtacle. He was raiſed to the head of 
the church, and aſſumed the government of it by the name of 


Clement VII. The choice was univerſally approved of. High 
expectations were conceived of a Pope, whoſe great talents, and 
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long experience in buſineſs, ſeemed to qualify him no lefs for 


defending the ſpiritual intereſts of the church, expoſed to immi- 
nent danger by the progreſs of Luther's opinions, than for conduct- 
ing its political operations with the prudence requiſite at ſuch a dif- 
ficult juncture; and who, beſides theſe advantages, rendered the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate more reſpectable, by having in his hands the go- 


vernment of Florence, and the wealth of the family of Medici . 


CarDinal Wolszy, not diſheartened by the diſappoint- 
ment of his ambitious views at the former election, had 
entertained more ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs: on this occaſion. 


„ Joril Vit. Adr. 137. „Oste. L. 15. 263. 
Henry 
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Henry wrote to the Emperor, reminding him of his engage- 
ments to ſecond. the pretenſions of his miniſter. Wolſey 
beſtirred himſelf with activity ſuitable to the importance of the 
prize for which he contended, and inſtructed his agents at Rome 


to ſpare neither promiſes nor bribes in order to gain his end. 


But Charles had either amuſed him with vain hopes which he 
never intended to gratify, or he judged it impolitic to oppoſe 
a candidate who had ſuch a proſpect of ſucceeding as Medici; 


or perhaps the cardinals durſt not venture to provoke the people 


of Rome, while, their indignation againſt Adrian's memory 
was ſtill freſh, by placing another Ultra-montane in the papal 
throne. Wolley, after all his expectations and endea- 


vours, had the mortification to ſee a Pope elected, of ſuch 


an age, and of ſo vigorous a conſtitution, that he could not 
comfort himſelf much with the chance of ſurviving him. 


Wolſey, by this ſecond proof, was fully convinced of the 


Emperor's inſincerity, and it excited in him all the reſent- 
ment which an haughty mind feels on being at once diſap- 


pointed, and deceived; and though Clement endeavoured to 


ſooth his vindictive nature by granting him a commiſſion to 
be legate in England during life, with ſuch ample powers as 
veſted in him almoſt the whole papal juriſdiction in that king- 
dom, the injury he had received entirely diſſolved the tie which 
had united him to Charles, and from that moment he medi- 
tated revenge. It was neceſſary, however, to conceal his 
intention from his maſter, and to ſuſpend the execution of it, 
until by a dextrous improvement of the incidents which might 
occur, he ſhould be able gradually to alienate the King's affec- 
tions from the Emperor. For this reaſon, he was fo far from 


expreſſing any uneaſineſs on account of the repulſe he had 


met 
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met with, that he abounded on every occaſion, private as well as 
publick, in declarations of his high ſatisfaftion with Clement's 
promotion . | | 
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Hexxx had, during the campaign, fulfilled with great 8 Henry's ope- 
rity whatever he was bound to perform by the league againſt hy 


France, though more ſlowly than he could have wiſhed. His 
thoughtleſs profuſion, and total neglect of œconomy reduced 


him often to great ſtraits for money. The operations of war 
were now carried on in Europe in a manner very different 
from that which had long prevailed. Inſtead of armies ſuddenly 
aſſembled, which under diſtinct chieftains followed their prince 
into the field for a ſhort ſpace, and ſerved at their own coſt ; 
troops were now levied at great charge, and received regularly 
conſiderable pay. Inſtead of impatience on both ſides to bring 
every quarrel to the iſſue of a battle, which commonly decided. 
the fate of open and defenceleſs countries, and allowed the barons 
together with their vaſſals to return to their ordinary occupations 
towns were fortified with great art, and defended with much 


obſtinacy ; war, from a very ſimple, became a very intricate ' 


ſcience; and campaigns grew of courſe to be more tedious, and 
leſs deciſive. The expence which theſe alterations in the mili- 


tary ſyſtem. neceſſarily created, appeared intolerable to nations 
hitherto unaccuſtomed to the burden of heavy taxes, Hence 


proceeded the frugal, and even parſimonious ſpirit of the 


Engliſh parliaments in that age, which Henry, with all 
his authority, was ſeldom able to overcome. The commons, 
having refuſed at this time to grant him the ſupplies he 
demanded, he had recourſe to the ample and almoſt unlimited 


w Fiddes's Life of Wolſey, 294, Kc. Herbert, 
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late in the ſeaſon before his army, under the duke of Suffolk, 


by a violent and unuſual exertion of it, raiſed the money he 
wanted. This, however, waſted ſo much time, that it was 


could take the field. Being joined by a conſiderable body of 
Flemings, Suffolk marched into Picardy, and Francis from his 
extravagant eagerneſs to recover the Milaneſe, having-left that 
frontier almoſt unguarded, he penetrated as far as the banks of 
"the river Oyſe, within eleven leagues of Paris, filling that 
capital with conſternation, But the arrival of ſome troops de- 
tached by the King, who was fill at Lyons; the active gal- 
lantry of the French officers, who allowed the allies no re- 
ſpite night or day; the rigour of a moſt unnatural ſeaſon, 
Together with ſcarcity of proviſions, compelled Suffolk to retire, 
and La Tremouille, who commanded in thoſe parts, had the 

ory; of having, with an handful of men, checked the progreſs 
of a formidable army, and of Having driven them om ignominy 
out of the French territories . i 


Tur Emperor's aloe b upon meg 6 Guienne were not 
more fortunate, chough in both theſe provinces Francis was equally 
i prepared to veſiſt hem The conduct and valour of his ge- 


merals ſupplied his ant of foreſight; the Germans who made an 


itruption ãnto one of theſe provinces, and the Spaniards who attacked 
mam un 3917 ao 

f H He 

i 7 * ended the year . during which Francis's y A 
fortune and ſucceſs had been ſuch as gave all Europe an high 


idea o his power | and reſources. He had diſcovered and diſcon- 
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teried a dangerous confpiracy;; the avthot: of which he had driven 
into exile, almaſt without an attendant 7 he had tendered. abortive 
all the ſchemes of the powerful; confederacy formed againſt him; 
he had protected: his dominions when attacked on three different 
fades); and thouthchis army in the Milaneſe, had not qade ſuch 
progreſs as might haye been expected ſrom its ſuperiority to the 
enemy in number, he had recoyered and ſtill kept W of 
one half of that dutchy. ner and} tf n lads 
oi or ji biin et 40 4777927 big 2 n 
Tus enſuing year opened with eventa more diſaRrous to France. 
Fontarabia was-loſt by the cowardice gr. treachery of its goveryar, 
In Italy, the allies reſolved on an early and vigorous effort i in order 
to diſpoſſeſo Bonnivet of that part of the Milaneſe which lies be- 
yond the Teſino; Clement, who, under the pontificates both of 
Leo and Adrian, had diſcovered an implacable enmity to France, 
began now to view the power which the Emperor was daily ac- 
quiring in Italy, with © much jealouſy, that he refuſed to accede, 
as his predeceſſors had done, to the league againſt Francis, and for- 
getting private paſſions. and animaſities, laboured with the zeal 
which became his character, to bring about a reconciliation among 
the contending parties. But all his endeavours were ineffectual; 
a numerous army, to which each of the allies furniſhed their 
contingent of troops, was aſſembled at Milan by the beginni 
of March. Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, took the command . 
it upon Colonna's death, though the chief direction of military 
operations was committed to Bourbon, and the marquis de 
Peſcara z the latter, the ableſt and moſt enterpriſing of the 
Imperial generals; the former inſpired:, by his reſentment with 

new activity and invention, and acquainted 9 thoroughly with 
Vor. II. D d 
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Book ME” the charuters of me French commanders, the genius of their 
PA troops, aud the Rtrength'as well as weakneGs' of their armies, as 
0 to de of infinite ſervice to the party which he joined. But all theſe 
ritages were nearly loſt rough the Emperor's inability to raiſe 
nine fufclent fbr extcuting”! the various and extenſive plans 

— 1 he bal ten. When his uoops were commanded to 
the troops. - march, they mutinied againſt their leaders, demanding the pay 
which was due to them for ſome months; and diſregarding both 
| the menaces and intreaties of their officers, threatened: to pillage 
©. YG of Milan if they did nöt inſtantly receive ſatisfaction. 
4 e 2 Out of this difficulty the generals öf the allies were extricated by 
28 Moronè, who, prevailing on his countrymen, over whom his in- 
fluence was prodigious, to advance the ſum that was requiſite, 


ock ce field wha ff dead ont T' nn hac 


1 Er a icitito 1.48 txxvoutb bed. aniib bes 
The Preach - BONN VE Hitt, op of i 40: oppoſe, this un 
abandon the and ſtill more of the talenta that could render him an equal 
match for its leaders, After various movements and encounters, 
| ' Reſeribed with great aecurucy by the contemporary hiftorzans, 
” Oro ' detail of "hich; at this diſtauce of time, would be equally 
e ee uitterelting and uninſtructive, he was forced to abandon the 
5 | 1 ſtrong camp in which be had entrenched himſelf at Bingraſla 
11? 86d after, partly by his 6wh "miſcondadt; partly by the 'gdtivity 
of the rainy, who Haralſed' and "ruined his army by continual 
Airmiſhes, while they carefillly declined a battle which He 
often offered them; Ke. by the caprice of 6000 'Swils, 
who refuſed to join his army though within a day's march of 
it; he Was reduced 10 the nbceffiry of attempting a retieat into 
France through the valley of Aft. - tai on che 


. 565 n 190. | 


banks 
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banks of the Seflia, and began to paſs that river, Bourbon and 
Peſcara appeared with the vanguard of the allies, and attacked 
his rear with great fury At the beginning of the charge, 


Bormivet, ole exerting himſelf wich much valout, was 


wounded ſo dangerouſly as obliged him to quit the feld; and 
the conduct of the rear was committed to the chevalier Bayard, 


o much a ſtanget to the arts of a court thit he 


never roſe. to the chief” command, was always called, in times 
of real danger, to the poſts of greateſt difficulty and importanoe. 


He put himſelf at the head of the men at arms, and animating 
idem by. his, preſence and example to ſuſtain the whole ſhock 


of. the enemy 's. troops, he gained. time, fyr the tech of "his con- 


trymen to make good their retreat. But in this ſervice he 
received a wound which he immediately perceived to be mortal, 
and being unable to continue any longer on horſeback, he 


ordered one ef his attendants. to place him under a tree, with 
his face towards the enemy ;, then fixing his eyes, on the 
guard of his) ford, Which he held up inſtead of 4 croſs,. 


be addrelſed bis prayers to God, and in this poſture, which. 
became bis character both as a ſoldier and as 4 Chriſtian, he 
calinly -waited/ the approach of death. Bourbon, who led the 
foremoſt” of the enemies | troops, found him in this ſituation, 


and expreſſed regret and pity at the ſight. 


* Pity not me,” 


cried the High-ſpirited chevalier, I die as a man of honour 
«g4xght in the diſcharge of my duty: They indeed are objects 


ef pity, who fight! againſt, their King, their country, and 
their dach“ The marquis de Peſcara, palſ 


ng ſoon after, 


manifeſted his admiration of Bayard's virtues, and his brrow 
for his fall, with the generoſity of a gallant enemy; and find- 


Dd 2 


ing that he could not be removed with ſafety from that ſpot, 


ordered 


Death of the 
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ordered a tent to be; pitched. there, and appointed proper perſons 
io attend lim. Ea died, notwichſtanding their care, as his anceſ- 
tors for ſeveral generatiqns ad done, in the field of, battle, Peſcara 
6tdered his body c be embalimed, and ſent, tg his relations ;; and 


N fuch was the-reſpedt paid t military merit in that age, that the 
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duke of Savoy commanded. it to be received with. ae honours 
in all dhe cities, of his dominions,, in Dauphine, Ba ard's, native 
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eibyed 4. profound trähqtillty, extremely favourable: to! the 
fSrrhathon? He Hv icontifltted to! make' progreſs daily. During 
Luthet” s confinement in his retreat at Warthurg, Carloſtadius, 
one of his diſciples, animated wich the ſame zeal, but poſſeſſed 
of leſs . — Bunton began to pro- 


Pagite id and "dangetousr opinions; rhieh among che lower 
people. Encouragedꝰ Dy his exhortatians; the: roſe in ſeveral 


villages of Satony, broſte Into the churches with tumultuary 
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that if they had not received a timely check, they could ſcarce 
have failed of alienating from the reformers that prince, jealous 
to à great degree of his own. authority, and aftaid of giving 
offence to the Emperor, and other patrons of the ancient opi- 
nions. Luther, ſenſible of the danger, immediately quitted his 
retreat, without waiting for Frederick's permiſſion; and returned 
to Wittemberg. Happily for the reformation, the veneration 
for his perſon and authority were ſtill ſo great, that his appearance 
alone ſuppreſſed that ſpirit of extravagance which began to ſeize 
his party. Carloſtadius and his fanatical followers ſtruck dumb 
by his rebukes, declared that — heard the voie oo 
hot of a man ©. „ = 


4 j 


Ba roRE Laber left his retreat, 5 bad begun to tranſlate 
the Bible into the German tongue, an undertaking of no leſs 
difficulty than importance, of which he was extremely fond, 
and for which he was well qualified: He had a competent 
knowledge in the original languages; a thorough acquaintance 
with the ſtile and ſentiments of the inſpired writers ; and tho” 
his. compalitions in Latin were; rude and barbarous, he was 
reckoned a great maſter of the purity of his mother tongue, and 
could expreſs himſelf with all the elegance of which it is capable. 
By his own. aſſiduous application, together with the aſliſtance 
part af e New Teſtament'this year; ang, the publication af it 
ptuved more fatal to the church of Rome, than that gf all his 
own, works. It was read with wonderful avidity and attention by 
perſons of every rank. They were aſtopiſhed. at diſcovering how, 
Inter the; pregepts; of ine Author gf. gur religion. are, to the 
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inventions of thoſe - who, pretended to be his vicegerents; and 
having now in their hand the. rule of faith, they thought them. 
foves:qualified by applying it to judge of the cſtabliſhed opinions, 
and to pronounce when they were conformable to the ſtandard, and 
when they departed from it. The great advantages ariſing from 
Luther's wanſlation of the Bible, encouraged the advocates for re- 
formation; in the; other- countries of Europe, - to imitate his 
example, WW 
ene ger 8 


Asoον e 8 ee W e Ky 
Wee eber bc l. Germany of the firſt rank openly embraced 


the reformed religion, and by the authority of their magiſtrates 


7” abvliſhed the maſs, and the other ſuperſtitious rites of Popery · 


31916 


[Luntnburgh,; and Prinee of Anhalt, became avowed patrons of Lu- 
ud, L cee eee the enen of them, among 
00} Des ; 218177 | j 40 
3 dds un growing defecen with great 
cviicert ; and Adrian's firſt care after his arrival in Italy, had 
been d deliberate wich the Cardinals, concerning the proper 
means of putting a ſtoß to it. This Pope was profoundly ſkilled 
it Kholaftic thidlogy, and having been early taken notice of 
on that'account, lie fill retained ach 'ani'exceſſive admiration: of 
the ſcience to which he owed his reputation and ſucceſs in life, 
that he confidered Luther ĩnvectives agrinſt the ſchoolmen, par- 
riciilavly Thomas Aquinas,” as litthe leſs than blaſphemy. All the 
eilen ot ut door" Ufpeiret"1& fm fo cledb and itrefragabile, 
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that he ſuppoſed every perſon who. called in queſtion or con- 
tradicted them, to be either blinded by ignorance, or to be acting 
in oppoſition to the conviction of his own mind: Of courſe, no 
Pope was ever more bigotted or inflexible with regard to points 
of doctrine than Adrian; he not only maintained them as 
Leo had done, becauſe they were ancient, or becauſe it was dan- 
gerous for the church to allow of innovations, but he adhered to 
them with the zeal of a theologian, and with the tenaciouſneſs 
of a diſputant. At the fame time” his own manners being 
extremely ſimple, and uninfected with any of the vices which 
reigned in the court of Rome, he was as ſenſible of its corrup- 
tions as the reformers themſelves, and viewed them with no leſs 
indignation. The brief he addreſſed to the Diet of the Empire 
aſſembled at Nuremberg, and the inſtructions he gave Cheregato 
the nuncio whom he ſent hither, were framed agreeably to theſe 
views. On the one hand, he condemned Luther's opinions 
with more aſperity and rancour of expreſſion than Leo had ever 
uſed; he ſeverely cenſured the Princes of Germany for ſuffering 
him to ſpread his pernicious tenets, by their neglecting to execute 
the edict of the Diet at Worms, and required them, if Luther did 
not inſtantly retract his errors, to deſtroy him with fire as a 
gangrened and incurable member, in like manner as Dathan and 


Abiram had been cut off by Moſes, Annanias and Sapphira by | 


the apoſtles, and John Huſs and Jerom of Prague by their 
anceſtors ® On the other hand, he, with great candour, and in 
| the moſt explicit terms, acknowledged the corruptions of the 
Roman court to be the ſource from which had flowed. all the 


evils chat the church now felt or dreaded; he promiſed to exert 


all his authority towards reforming theſe abuſes, with as much 


v Faſcic. Rer. Expet. & Fugiend. 342. 
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diſpatch as the nature and inveteracy of the diforders would ad- 
mir; and he requeſted of them to give him their advice with re- 
gard to the moſt effectual means nene eee 
which bad prung — meas oe 


＋ 0 100 4. 


Tus members of the Diet, after 3 the Pope s pious and 
laudable intentions, excuſed; themſelves for not executing the 
ediét of Worms, by alleging that the prodigious increaſe of 
Luther's followers, as well as the averſion to the court of Rome a- 
mong their other ſubjeAs on account of its innumerable exactions, 


rendered ſuch an attempt not only dangerous, but impoſſible. 
They affirmed that the grievances-of Germany, which did not ariſe 


i 


from imaginary injuries, but from impoſitions no leſs real than 


intolerable, as his Holineſs would learn from a catalogue of them 
which they 1 intended to hy before him, called now for ſome 
new ard effeacidus remedy; and in their opinion, the only reme- 


; dy adequate to the diſeaſe, or which afforded them any hopes of 


ſeeing the church reſtored to ſoundneſs and vigour, was a gene- 
ral council.” Such 4 cotiticil, therefore, they adviſed him, after 
6btainingrhe Etnpetor's' conſent; to aſſemble without delay, in one 
of the great cities of Germany, that all' who had right to be'preſent 
might deliberate with freedom, and propoſe their opinions with 


| fuch boldneſs, as the —_— fituation of 1 at 2 me 


ture required ". 2 
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how dangerous ſuch an aſſembly might prove at a time when 
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many openly denied the papal authority, and the reverence and 
ſubmiſſion yielded to it viſibly declined among all. For that reaſon 
he employed his utmoſt addreſs, in order to prevail on the members 
of the Diet to proceed themſelves with greater ſeverity againſt the 
Lutheran hereſy, and to relinquiſh their propoſal concerning a ge- 
neral council to be held in Germany. They, perceiving the nun- 
cio to be more ſollicitous about the intereſts of the Roman court, 
than the tranquillity of the Empire, or purity of the church, re 

mained inflexible, and continued to prepare the catalogue of their 
grievances to be preſented to the Pope. The nuncio, that he 
might not be the bearer of a remonſtrance ſo diſagreeable to his 
court, left nm n 2 m leave of the 
Diet”. eld t. 2 [) | (9 


; | "4 

Tas ſecular Princes accordingly, for the pr or although 
they gave no oppoſition, did not think it decent to join with 
them, drew up the liſt (ſo famous in the German annals) of an 
hundred grievances which the Empire imputed to the iniquitous 
"dominion of the papal ſee. This liſt contained grievances much 
of the ſame nature with that prepared under the reign of 
Maximilian. It would be tedious to enumerate each | of 
them; they complained of the ſums exacted for diſpenſations, 
abſolutions, and indulgences; of the expence ariſing from the 
law-ſuits carried to Rome; of che innumerable abuſes occaſioned 
by reſervations, commendams, and annates; of the exemption 
from civil juriſdiction which the clergy had obtained; of the 
arts by which they brought all ſecular cauſes under the cog- 
niſange of the eccleſiaſtical judges; of the indecent and profli- 
gate lives which not a few of the clergy led; and of various 
| other particulars, many of which have already been mentioned 

among the cireumſtanęes which contributed to the favourable 
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reception, or to the quiek progreſs of Luther's doctrines. In the 
end they concluded, that if the holy ſee did not ſpeedily deliver 
them from thoſe intolerable burdens, they had determined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ the power and autho- 

rity with which God 12d entruſted them, in order to procure 
. . TR 


—— eb h &yoritie 8 Luther and his . 
as the nuncio had recommended, the receſs or edict of the Diet 
contained only a general injunctien to all ranks of men to wait 
with patience. for the "determinations of the council which was 


to be aſſernbled; and in the rican time not to pubſiſſi any new 


opinions contrary to the eftabliſhed doctrines of the church ; 
together with an admonition to all preachers to abſtain from mat- 
ters of controverſy in their diſcourſes to the people, and to . 
thethſelves to ie Plain and itiftrutive"trutls of 'religion ".- 


18 lo (e/sfice aaa wit it mt ) Jil rh qu war 1. 

te ab pet, derfaab ance eee the tranſactions 
of tkis Diet, as they afforded them the fulleſt and moſt authentic 
evidence that groſs corruptions prevailed in the court of Rome, 
and that the Empire was loaded by the dlergy with inſupportable 


bundens. IJ With! wgurd to the 4ormer, tha had now the tefti- 
mony of the Pope himſelf that their invecttveb and accuſatioris 


were not malicions/or-ill-founded.” As to the latter, the repre- 
ſentatives of the Germanic body, in an aſſombly where the pa- 
trons of cle new/ opinions 3ere fur from being the maſt numetous 
or powerful, had painted bt as the chief grievances of the EM. 
pire, tlioſe very practices of the Romiſh ehureh againſt which 
Luther and his diſoiples were aceuſtomed to declaim. According- 
ly in alle their conerſial - Wi ritintge after this period, they often 
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appcaled to Adrian's declaration, and to the hundred grievances, 
in.confirmation of whatever they advanced concerning the diſſolute 
manners, or infatiable ambition and rapaciouſneſs of the papal 


(14; THE. 1 MOURN 

Ar Rome, Adrian's conduct was conſidered as a proof of the 
moſt childiſh ſimplicity and imprudence, Men trained up amidſt 
the artifices and corruptions of the papal court, and accuſtomed 
to judge of actions not by hat was juſt, but what was uſeful, 
maxims of his predeceſſors, acknowledged diſorders which he 
ought to have concealed; and forgetting his own dignity, aſked 


advice of thoſe, to whom he [was entitled to / preſcribe. By ſuch | 


an exceſs of impolitic ſincerity, they were afraid that inſtead of 
reclaiming, he would render the enemies of the church more 


preſumptuous, and inſtead of extinguiſhing hereſy, would weaken 


the foundations of the papal power, or ſtop the chief 


Adrian's con- 
duct centuced 
at Rome. 


fources from which wealth flowed into the church. For this 


reaſon they induſtriouſly oppoſed all his ſchemes of. reformation, 
and by throwing objections and difficulties in his way, endeavour- 
ed to retard or to defeat the execution of them. Adrian, amazed 
on the one hand, at the obſtinacy of the Lutherans, diſguſted, 
on the other, with the manners and maxims of the Italians, and 
finding himſelf unable to.correct either the one or the other, often 
lamented his own ſituation, and often looked back with pleaſure 
on that period of his life when he was only dean of Louvain, 
a more humble but happier ſtation, in which: little was expected 
from. him, and there Was POS. to mon; his Ga inten- 
tions“ il. 211? 36 OM} ; 9rns F YOWT2H 
. Paul, Hit. of Counc. p. 28. pallarie Hiſt, 58. 
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reception, or to the quiek progreſs of Luther's doctrines. In the 
end they concluded, that if the holy fee did not ſpeedily: deliver 
chern from theſe intolerable burdens, they had determined to 
endure them no longer, and would employ the power and autho- 
rity with which ON Had 8 —— in nen 
relief * s 
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—— es W ** Luther _ his Followers 
as the muneio had recommended, the receſs or edit of the Diet 
contained only a general injunctien to all ranks of men to wait 
with patience. for the "determinations of the council -which was 


to be afſetabled;'-aid/ in the/ mehm tire not to publiſh any new 


opinions contrary to the eftabliſhed doctrines of the church; 
together with an admonition to all preachers to abſtain from mat- 
ters of controverſy in their diſoourſes to the people, and to confine 
thethſelyes tt the pain and iltruktive truth of religion "0 
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eee ee ee eee at vantage from . | 
of this Diet, as theyiafforded therm the fulleſt and moſt authentic 
evidence: that groſa corruptions prevailed in the court of Rome, 
and that the Empire was loaded by the dlergy with infupportable 
bundeüs i Mi ih! regfrd: 10 fthe dummer, I they / had now the teſti- 
mony of the Pope »bimpolf that their: inveciveb and accuſatioris 
were not malition/or-ill-foundd.”- Asto the latter, the repre- 
ſentatives-of:!the-Germaniok body, in an aſſembly where the pa- 
trons of tlie new / opinions 3ere fur from being the moſt nimetbus 
or poet ful, had pbinted tit as the chief grievances of the En. 
pire; [thoſe very practices of the Romiſh chureh againſt which 
Luther and his diſciples were aceuſtomed to declaim, - Acovtdings 
4 in all-their\conmrerſial-vritings after this period, they often 
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appcaled to Adrian's declaration, and to the hundred grievances, 
in confirmation of whatever they advanced concerning the diſſolute 
manners, or inſatiable ambition and rapaciouſnels of the papal 
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Ar Rome, Adrian's conduct was conſidered as a proof of the 
moſt childiſh ſimplicity and imprudence. Men trained up amidſt 
the artifices and corruptions of the papal court, and accuſtomed 
to judge of actions not by what was guſt, but what was ulctul, 
were aſtoniſhed at a Pontiff, who, departing; from the wile 
maxims of his predeceſſors, acknowledged diſorders which he 
ought to have concealed; and forgetting his own dignity, aſked 


advice of thoſe, to whom he [was entitled to preſcribe, By ſuch 


an exceſs of impolitic ſincerity, they were afraid that inſtead of 
reclaiming, he would render the enemies of the church more 


preſumptuous, and inſtead of extinguiſhing hereſy, would weaken 


the foundations of the papal power, or ſtop the chief 
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and by throwing objections and difficulties in his way, endeavour- 
ed to retard or to defeat the execution of them. Adrian, amazed 
on the one hand, at the obſtinacy of the Lutherans, diſguſted, 
on the other, with the manners and maxims of the Italians, and 
finding himſelf unable to correct either the one or the other, often 
lamented his own ſituation, and often looked back with pleaſure 
on that period of his life when he was only dean of Louvain, 
a more humble. but happier ſtation, in which little was expected 
from him, and there was * to en his * inten- 
tions Sent 211 if | } ie oft | yy 
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arts of government, as he was inferior to him in purity of life, or 
uprightneſs of intention. He was animated not only with the aver- 
ſion which all Popes naturally bear to a council, but having gained 
his own election by means very uncanonical, he was afraid of an 
aſſembly that might ſubject it to a ſerutiny which it could not 
ſtand. He determined, therefore, to elude by every poſſible means 
the demands of the Germans, both with reſpect to the calling of a 


council, and reforming abuſes in the papal court, which the raſh- 


neſs and incapacity of his predeceſſor had brought upon him. For 
this purpoſe, he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an artful 
man, often entruſted by the Popes with negotiations of import- 
ance, as his nuncio to the diet of the Empire aſſembled again at 
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in the laſt meeting, exhorted the diet in a long diſcourſe, to 
execute the edict of Worms with vigour, as the only effectual 
means of ſuppreſſing Luther's” do&rines. The diet, in return, 


deſired to know the Pbpe's intentions concerning the 'counci}, 


and the redrefs of the hundred grievances. The former, the 
nuncio endeavoured to elude by general and unmeaning decla- 


_ rations of the Pope's" reſolution” to” purſue ſach meaſures as 
| would be for the greateſt good of the church. With regard 
to the latter, as the catalogue of grievances did not reach 
Rome till after Adrian's death, and of conſequence had not 
been regularly laid before the preſent Pope, Campeggio took 
advantage of this circumſtance to decline making any definitive 
anſwer to them in Clement's name; though, at the ſame time, 


he obſerved that their catalogue of grievances contained many 


particulars extremely indecent and undutiful, and that the 
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publiſhing it by their own authority was highly diſreſpectful 
to the Roman ſee. In the end, he renewed his demand of thel- 
proceeding with rigour againſt Luther and his adherents; but 
though an ambaſſador from the Emperor, who was at that 
time very ſolicitous to gain the Pope, warmly ſeconded the 
Nuncio, with many profeſſions of his maſter's zeal for the 
honour and dignity of the papal ſee, the receſs of the diet was 
| conceived in terms of almoſt the ſame import with the former, 
without enjoining any additional ſeverity againſt Luther and his 


Beyore he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to amuſe 
and footh the people, publiſhed certain articles for the amend- 
ment of ſome diſorders and abuſes which prevailed among the 
inferior clergy ; but this partial reformation, which fell ſo far ſhort 
of the expectations of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the 
Diet, gave no ſatisfaction, and produced little effect. The nun- 
cio, with a tender hand, lopped a few branches; the Germans 


aimed a deeper blow, and by friking at the root wiſhed ta exter- 
minate the evil”. 
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4 SY Wind and the republick of Genoa, was conſidered: by the Ita- 


View of the Hans, as the concluſion of the war between Charles and Francis; 


3 Wen ud es dey began immediately to be apprehenſive of the Empe- 
4 : — 4 ror, when they ſaw no power remaining in Italy capable either 
to controul or oppoſe him, they longed ardently for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of peace. Having procured the reſtoration of Sforza 
to his paternal dominions, which had been their chief motive for 
entering into confederacy with Charles, they plainly diſcovered 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


ther intention to contribute no longer towards increafing the Em- 
peror's ſuperiority over his rival, which was already the object of 


their jealouſy. The Pope eſpecially, whoſe natural timidity in- 


| creaſed his ſuſpicions of Charles's deſigns, endeavoured by his am- 
baſſadors and remonſtrances to * him with moderation, and 
Mews him to peace. 


Bur een intoxicated with ſucceſs, and urged on by 
his own ambition, no leſs than by Bourbon's defire of revenge, 
contemned Clements admonitions, and declared his reſolution of 


ordering his army to paſs the Alps, and to invade Provence, a 


part of his rival's dominions where he leaſt dreaded: an attack, 
and was leaſt prepared to reſiſt it. His moſt experienced mini- 
ſters diſſuaded him from undertaking ſuch an enterprize with a 
feeble, army, and an exhauſted treaſury : But he relied ſo much 


on having obtained the concurrence of the King of England, 


and on the hopes which Bourbon, with the confidence and cre- 
dulity natural to exiles, entertained of being joined by a nume- 


rous body of his partiſans as ſoon as the Imperial troops ſhould 


enter France, that he perſiſted obſtinately in the meaſure. Henry 
undertook” to furniſh an hundred thouſand ducats towards defray- 
ing the expence-of the expedition during the firſt month, and 


had it in his choice either to continue the payment of that ſum 
monthly, or to invade Picardy before the end of July with a pow- 


erful amy. The Emperor engaged to attack Guienne at the 
ſame time with a conſiderable body of men, and if theſe enter- 


Prizes proved ſucceſsful, they agreed, that Bourbon, beſides the 


terfitories (he had loft; ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Provence, 
Wich the title of King, and ſhould do homage to Henry as the 
lawful King of France, for his new dominions, Of all the parts 
(ls | of 
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of this extenſive but extravagant project, the invaſion of ro. 
vence was the only one which was executed. For although Bout. 
bon, wich a ſcrupulous delicacy, altogether unexpected after the 
part he had acted, poſitively refuſed to acknowledge Henry's title 
to the crown of France, and thereby abſolved him from any obli- 
gation to promote the enterprize, Charles's eagerneſs, to carry his 
own plan into execution did not in any degree abate. The army 


men; the ſupreme command of which was given to the Marquis 


The Impe- 
rialiſts enter 
Provence, 


* Auguſt 19. 


fſiures of 
Francis. 


de Peſcara, with inſtructions to pay the greateſt deference to Bour- 
bot's advice in all his operations. Peſcara paſſed the Alps without 
oppoſition, and entering Provence, laid ſiege to Marſeilles. Bour- 
bon had adviſed im rather to march towards Lyons, in the neigh- 
pourhood of which city his territories were ſituated, and where of 
courſe his influence was moſt extenſive: But the Emperor was fo 
defirous to get poſſeſſion of a port, which would, at all times, * 
cure him ea accefs into France, that by his authority he'over- 

ruled the Conſtable's opinion, and directed Feſeata to n the 


weren of Marſeilles his chief ane 
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waſte the adjacent country, in order to render it more difficult for 


the enemy to ſubſiſt their army; he razed the ſuburbs of the 
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city ſtrengthened its fortifications, and threw into it a nume- 
ons garriſon under the command of brave and experienced 
Officers To theſe, nine thouſand of the citizens, whom their 
dread of the Spaniſh yoke inſpired with contempt. of dan- 


Ser, joined; themſelyes; by | their united oY induſtry, 


all 
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all the efforts of Peſcara's military ſkill, and of Bourbon's acti- 
vity and revenge, were rendered abortive, Francis, meanwhile, 
had leiſure to aſſemble a powerful army under the walls of 
Avignon, and no ſooner began to advance towards Marſeilles, 
than the imperial troops, exhauſted by the fatigue of a ſiege 
which had laſted forty days, weakened by diſeaſes, and almoſt 
deſtiture of proviſions, retired with precipitation towards Italy b. 


Ie during theſe operations of the army in Provence, either 
Charles or Henry had attacked France in the manner which 
they had projected, that kingdom muſt have been expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger. But on this, as well- as on many other 
| occaſions, the Emperor found that the extent of his revenues was 
not adequate to the greatneſs of his power, or the ardour of his 
ambition, and the want of money obliged him, though with much 
reluctance, to circumſcribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexe- 
cuted. Henry diſguſted at Bourbon's refuſing to recognize his 
right to the crown of France ; alarmed at the motions of the 
Scots, whom the ſollicitations of the French King had perſuaded 
to march towards the borders of England ; and no longer incited 
by his miniſter, who was become extremely cool with regard to 
all the Emperor's intereſts ; took no meaſures to ſupport an enter- 
prize, of which, as of all new undertakings, he had been at firſt 
exceſſively fond . g 


Ir the King of France had been ſatisfied with having delivered 
his ſubjects from this formidable invaſion, and having ſhewn all 
Europe the facility with which the internal ſtrength of his domi- 


nions enabled him to reſiſt the impreſſion of à foreign enemy, 


of Giyc. I. 15. 277. Ulloa Vita dell. Carlo V. p. 93. 
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even when ſeconded. by the abilities and powerful efforts of 


4 rebellious ſubject, the campaign, notwithſtanding the loſs 
of the Milaneſe, would have been far from ending ingloriouſly. 


But Francis, animated with courage more becoming a ſoldier 


than a general; puſhed on by ambition, enterprizing rather 
than conſiderate; and too apt to be elated with ſucceſs; was 


Reſolves to 
invade the 


Milaneſe 


fond of every g that ſeemed bold and estas 


Such an undertaking, the ſituation of his affairs at that juncture, 
naturally preſented to his view. He had under his command one 


of the moſt power ful and beſt appointed armies France had ever 


| brought into, the field, which he could not think of diſbandjng 


without having employed it in any ſervice. The imperial troops 
had been obliged to retire almoſt ruined by hard duty, and diſ- 
heartened with ill ſucceſs , the Milaneſe had been left altogether 


without defence; z it was not impoſſible to reach the country 
before Peſcara, with- his ſhattered forces, could arrive there; or 


if fear ſhould add ſpeed to their retreat, they were in no oth 
_ tion, to make head againſt his freſh and numerous troops; and 


Milan would now, as in former inſtances, ſubmit without reſiſt- 
ance to a bold invader... Theſe conſiderations, which were not 
deſtitute of plauſibility, appeared to his ſanguine temper to be of 

the utmoſt weight. / In vain did his wiſeſt miniſters and gene- 


rals repreſent to bim the danger of taking the field at a ſeaſon 


ſo far advanced, with an army .compoſed chiefly of Swiſs and 
Getnians, to whoſe caprices he would be ſubject in; all bis opera- 


wir tions, and on whoſe fidelity his ſafety muſt abſolutely depend. In 


vain did Toulſe of Savoy advance by haſty journeys towards Pro- 


vence, that ſhe! might exert all her authority in diſſuading ber 


ſon from ſuch a raſh.enterprize. Francis diſregarded the remon- 


dg of his ſubjects; 1 he might ſave himſelf — pain 
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of an interview with his mother, whoſe councils he had deter- 
mined to reject, he began his march before her arrival  appoint- 
ing her, however by way of attonement for that neglect, to be 
regent of the kingdom during his abſence. Bonnivet, by his 
perſuaſion, contributed not a little to confirm Francis in this 
reſolution. That favourite who ſtrongly reſembled his maſter 

in all the defective parts of his character, was led by his natural 
impetuoſity, warmly to approve of ſuch an enterprize ; and being 
prompted beſides by his impatience to reviſit a Milaneſe lady, of 
whom he had been deeply enamoured during his late expedition, 
he is ſaid, by his flattering deſcriptions of her beauty and accom- 
pliſhments, to have inſpired Francis, who was extremely ſuſcep- 
1 of ſuch paſſions, with an equal deſire of ſeeing her“. 


Tus French paſſed the Alps at Mount Cenis; and as their 
ſucceſs depended on diſpatch, they advanced with the greateſt the 
diligence. Peſcara, who had been obliged to make a longer and 
more difficult rout by Monaco and Final, was ſoon informed of 
their intention ; and being ſenſible that nothing but the preſence 
of his troops could ſave the Milaneſe, marched with ſuch rapi- 
dity, that he reached Alva on the ſame day that the French army 
arrived at Vercelli. Francis, inſtructed by Bonnivet's error in 
the former campaign, advanced directly towards Milan, where 
the unexpected approach of an enemy ſo powerful, occaſioned 
ſuch conſternation and diſorder, that although Peſcara entered 
the city with ſome of his beſt troops, he found that the defence 
of it could not be undertaken with any probability of ſucceſs ; 
and having thrown a garriſon into the citadel, retired through 
one gate, while the French were admitted at another 

d Oeuv. de Brant. tom. vi. 253. 
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Tursx briſk motions of the French Monarch diſconcerted all 
the ſchemes of defence which the Imperialiſts had formed. 
Never, indeed, did generals attempt to oppoſe a formidable inva- 
fion under ſuch circumſtances of diſadvantage. Though Charles 
poſſeſſ:d dominions more extenſive than any other Prince in 


Europe, and had, at this time, no other army but that which 


was employed in Lombardy, which did not amount to ſixteen 
thouſand men, his prerogative in all the different ſtates was ſo 
limited, and his ſubjects, without whoſe conſent he could raiſe 
no taxes, diſcovered fuch unwillingneſs to burden themſelves 
with new or extraordinary impoſitions, that even this ſmall 
body of troops was in want of pay, of ammunition, of provi- 
ſions and of cloathing. In ſuch a ſituation, it required all the 

wiſdom of Lannoy, the intrepidity of Peſcara, and the implacable 
reſentment of Bourbon, to preſerve them from finking under de- 
ſpair, and to inſpire them with reſolution to attempt, or ſagacity 
to diſcover what was eſſential to their ſafety. To the efforts of 
their genius, and the activity of their zeal, the Emperor was 
more indebted for the preſervation of his Italian dominions than 
to his own power. Lanndy, by mortgaging the revenues of 


| Naples, procured ſome money, which was immediately applied 
towards providing the army with whatever was moſt necellary *. 
| Peſcara, beloved and almoſt adored by the Spaniſh troops, 


'exhorted them to ſhew the world, by their engaging to ſerve the 
Emperor, in that dangerous exigency, Without tnaking any 


immediate demand of pay, that they were animated with 
fentiriients of honour very different from thoſe of mercenary 


Holders, e to len Propoſition, the gallant body of wen with an 
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unexampled generoſity gave their canſent . Bourbon having raiſed 
a conſiderable ſum, by pawning his jewels, ſet out for Germany, 
where his influence was great, that by his preſence he might haſten 
the levying of troops for the Imperial ſervice , 


ee by a fatal error, 9＋ñ] > arverals time 
to derive advantage from all theſe operations. Inſtead of purſuing 
the enemy, who retired to Lodi on the Adda, an untenable paſt, 
which Peſcara had reſolved to abandon on his approach, he in com- 
pliance with the opinion of Bonnivet, though cn y te that of 
his other generals, laid ſiege to Pavia on the Teſino a town, in- 
deed, of great importance, the poſſeſſion of which would have qpened 
to him all the fertile country lying on the banks af that river. But 
the fortifications of the place mere ſtrong; it was dangerous to un- 
dertake a difficult ſiege, at ſolate a ſeaſon; and the hnperial gene- 
rals, ſenſible of its conſequence, had throun into the n a gar- 
riſon compoſed of ſix thouſand veterans, under the command of 
Antonio de Leyva, an offioer of high rank; of great experience; 
of a patient but enterprizing courage; fertile in reſources; ambi- 
tious of diſtinguiſting himfelf; and capable, for that reason, as 


well as from his having been long accuſtomed'both-to obey and to 


command, of bene e nf * to pro- 
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"Francis proſecuted the ſiege | with Siflinksy! Sad to the His vigorous 
raſhneſs with which he had | undertaken it. During three: 


min Gary ee to the engineers on thay on or 
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that could be effected by the valour of his troops, was attempted 
in order to reduce the place; while Lannoy and Peſcara, unable 
to obſtruct his operations, were obliged to remain in ſuch an 
ignominious ſtate of inaction, that. a Paſquinade was publiſhed at 
Rome, offering a reward to any perſon who could find the Im- 
perial army, loſt in the month of October in the mountains be- 


* red W min not hee. beard.of lince 
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— well acquainted with the Ace e ating his 
countrymen laboured; and the impoſſibility of their facing, in 
the field, ſuch a powerful army as formed the ſiege of Pavia, 
placed his only hopes of ſafety in his own vigilance and valour. 
The efforts of both were extraordinary, and in proportion to the 
importance of the place, with the defence of which he was en- 


truſted. He interrupted the approaches of the French by frequent 
and furious ſallies. Behind the breaches which their artillery made, 


he erected new works, that appeared to be ſcarce inferior in ſtrength 
tothe original fortifications, , He repulſed the beſiegers in all their 
aſſaults; and by his own example, brought not only the garriſon, 
but the inhabitants to bear the, moſt intolerable fatigues, and to 
encounter the greateſt dangers without murmuring. The rigour 


of the ſeaſon conſpired with his endeavours in retarding the pro- 
greſs of the French. Francis attempting to become maſter of the 


ton, by diverting the courſe of the Teſino, which is its defence 
on one ſide, a ſudden inundation of the river deſtroyed, in one 
day, the labour of many weeks, and ſwept away all the mounds 
which his army had raiſed wah infinite toil, 'as well as at * 
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- NoTw1THSTANDING the ſlow progreſs of the beſiegers, and 
the glory which Leyva acquired by his gallant defence, it was 
not doubted but that the town would at laſt be obliged to ſur- 
render. The Pope, who already conſidered the French arms 
as ſuperior in Italy, became impatient to diſengage i himſelf from 
his connections with the Emperor, of whoſe deſignus he was 
extremely jealous ; and to enter into terms of friendſhip with 
Francis. As Clement's timid and cautious temper rendered him 
incapable of following the bold plan which Leo had formed of 
delivering Italy from the yoke of both the rivals, he returned to 
the more obvious and practicable - ſcheme of employing the 
power of the one to balance and to reſtrain that of the other: 
For this reaſon, he did not diſſemble his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
the French King recover Milan, as he hoped that the dread. of 
ſuch a neighbour would be ſome check upon the Emperor's am- 
dition, which no power in Italy was now able to controul. He 
laboured hard' to bring about a peace that would ſecure Francis 
in poſſeſſion of his new conqueſts; and as Charles, who was al- 
ways inflexible in the proſecution of his ſchemes, rejected the pro- 
poſition with diſdain, and with bitter exclamations againſt the 
Pope, by whoſe perſuaſi ions, while Cardinal de Medici, he had 
been induced to invade the Milaneſe, Clement immediately con- 
cluded a treaty of neutrality with the King of France, in _ 
the republick of F lorence was included. 


"Fakes having by this thtadtiba deprived the noms of 
his two moſt powerful allies, and at the ſame time having ſecured 
a | patlage for his own troops through their territories, formed a 
{ſcheme of attacking tlie kingdom of Naples, hoping either to 
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Boox IV. over-run that country, which was left altogether without defence, 


— 
0." 


or that at leaſt ſuch an unempected invaſion would oblige the 
viceroy to recal part of the Imperial army out of the Milaneſe. 


5 For this purpoſe: he ordered fix thouſand men to march under 
the command of John Stuart duke of Albany. But Peſcara fore- 


ſeeing that the effect of this diverſion would depend entirely 
upon the operations. of. the armies in the Milaneſe, perſuaded 
Lannoy to diſregard Albany's motions”, and to bend his whole 
force againſt the King himſelf, ſo that Francis not only weak- 
ened his army very unſeaſonably by this great detachment ; but 
incurred the fag, of of, e too raſhly in chimerical and 
extravagant projects. Hh let 0 a0 
eee Ws nen to 2 
ther their ammunirion and proviſions began to fail; the Ger- 
tans; of uhem it was chiefly compoſed, having received no pay 
for ſeven months, threatened to deliver the town into the 
enemy's hands, and could ſcarce be reſtrained from mutiny by 
all Leyva's' addreſs and authority, The Imperial generals, who 
were no, ſtrangers to his ſituation, ſaw. the neceſſity of march- 
ing without loſs of time to his relief This they had nom in 


| their power: Twelve thouſand Germans, whom. the zeal and 


activity of Bourbon taught to move with, unuſual rapidity, had 
entered Lombardy under his command, and rendered the Impe- 
rial army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly diminiſhed 
by the abſence of the body under Albany, as well as by the 


.___-, fatigues of the ſiege, and the rigour of the ſeaſon. But the 
more their troops increaſed in number, the more ſenſibly did 


they 8 the diftreſs l from. want of money. 2 from 
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having funds for paying 's powerful army, they had ſcarce what BOO IV. 


was ſufficient for defraying the charges of conducting their 
artillery, and of carrying their ammunition and proviſions. The 
abilities of the generals, however, ſupplied every defect. By their 
own example, as well as by magnificent promiſes in name of the 
Emperor, they prevailed on the troops of all the different nations 
which compoſed their army, to take the field without pay; 
they engaged to lead them directly towards the enemy; and 
flattered them with the certain proſpect of victory, which would 
at once enrich them with ſuch royal ſpoils as would be an ample 
reward for all their ſervices. The foldiers, ſenſible that by 
quitting the army, they would forfeit the vaſt arrears due to 
them, and eager to get poſſeſſion of the promiſed treaſures, de- 
manded a. battle with all the impatience of ene og was fight 
only for plunder ®. 


Taz Imperial generals, without ſuffering the ardour of their 
troops to cool, advanced immediately towards the French camp. 
On the firſt intelligence of their approach, Francis called a coun- 
cil of war, to deliberate what courſe he ought to take. All his 
officers of greateſt experience were unanimous in adviſing him to 
retire, and to decline a battle with an enemy who courted it from 
deſpair. The leaders of the Imperialiſts, they obſerved, would 
either be obliged in a few weeks to diſband an army, which they 
were unable to pay, and which they kept together only by the 
hope of pillage, or the ſoldiers enraged at the non-performance 
of the promiſes to which they had truſted, would riſe in ſome 
furious mutiny which would allow them to think of nothing but 
their own ſafety: That, meanwhile, he might encamp in ſome 
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1V.. ftrong poſt, and waiting in ſafety the arrival of freſh troops from 


France and Switzerland, might, before the end of ſpring, take 
poſſeſſion of all the Milaneſe, without danger, or bloodſhed. 
But in oppoſition to them, Bonnivet, whoſe deſtiny it was to 
give councils fatal to France during the whole campaign, repre- 
ſented the ignominy it would reflect on their ſovereign if he 
ſhould abandon a ſiege which he had proſecuted ſo. long, or turn 


his back before an enemy to. whom he was ſtill ſuperior in num- 
ber; and inſiſted on the neceſſity of fighting the Imperialiſts rather 


then relinquiſh/an undertaking, on the ſucceeſs of which the King's 
future fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis' s notions of honour 


were delicate to an exceſs that bordered on what was romantick. 
Having often faid that he would take Pavia, or periſh in the 


attempt, he, thought himſelf bound not to depart from that reſo- 
lution; and rather than expoſe himſelf to the ſlighteſt i imputation, 
he choſe to forego all the advantages which were the certain 


; conſequences of a retreat, and determined to wait for the Imperia- 


liſts before, the walls of Pavia 


"Tat Imperial generals found the French 6 wy 8 ited 
that noty ichſtanding the powerful motives which urged them on, 
they heſitated long before they ventured to attack them; but at 
laſt the neceſſities of the beſieged, and the murmurs of their own 
ſoldiers obliged them to put every thing to hazard. | Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or wich an higher opinion 

of the importance of the battle they were going to fight; 
never were troops more ftrongly animated with emulation, 
national antipathy, mutual teſettment, and all the paſſions which 
inſpire 3 OT On the one * a ou young 
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Monarch, ſeconded by a generous nobility, and ſollowed by ſub- Book IV. 


jects to whoſe natural impetuoſity, indignation at the oppoſition 
they had encountred, added new force, contended for victory 
and honour. On the other ſide, troops more completely diſci- 
plined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, fought 
from neceſſity, with courage heightened by deſpair. 
Imperialiſts, however, were unable to reſiſt the firſt efforts of 
the French valour, and their firmeſt battalions began to give 
way. But the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The 
Swiſs in the ſervice of France, unmindful of the reputation of 
their country for fidelity and martial glory, abondoned their poſt 
in a cowardly manner. Leyva, with his garriſon, (allied out and 
attacked the rear of the French during the heat of the action 
with ſuch fury as threw it into confuſion ; and Peſcara falling on 
their cavalry, with the Imperial horſe, among whom he had pru- 
dently intermingled a conſiderable ' number of Spaniſh foot, 
armed with the. heavy muſkets then in uſe, broke this formi- 
dable body by an unuſual method of attack againſt which they 
were wholly unprovided. The rout became univerſal; and 
reſiſtance ceaſed in almoſt every part, but where the King was 
in perſon, who fought now, not for fame or victory, but for 
ſafety. Though wounded' in ſeveral places, and thrown from 
his horſe which was killed under him, Francis defended himſelf 
on foot with an heroic courage. Many of his braveſt officers 
gathering round him, and endeavouring to fave his life at the 
expence of their own, fell at his feet, Among theſe was Bon- 
nivet, the author of this great calamity, who alone died unla- 
mented. The King exhauſted with fatigue,' and ſcarce capable 
of farther reſiſtance, was left almoſt alone, expoſed to the fury 
of ſome Spaniſh ſoldiers, ſtrangers to his rank, and enraged at 
G g 2 his 
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7. hisobſtinacy. Atthatmoment came up Pomperant, a French gentle- 


man, who had entered together with Bourbon into the Emperor's | 


ſervice, and placing himſelf by the fide of the Monarch againſt 


whom he had rebelled, aſſiſted in protecting him from the vio- 
lence of the foldiers ; at the ſame time beſeeching him to ſurrender 


to Bourbon, who was not far diſtant. imminent as the danger was 


which now furrounded Francis, he rejected with indignation 
the thoughts of an action which would have afforded ſuch matter of 


triumph to his traiterous ſubject ; and calling for Lannoy, who 


happened likewife to be near at hand, gave up his ſword to him; 


which he, kneeling to kiſs the King's hand, received with profound 
reſpect; and taking his own ſword from his ſide, preſented it to 
him, ſaying, That it did not become ſo great a Monarch to remain 
e in 1 eee Emperor 's ſubjefts*, 


. — one of the moſt fatal France 


ad-ever' bes Among theſe were many noblemen of the higheſt 


diſtinQion, who choſe rather to periſh than to turn their, backs 


wich diſhonour. Not a few were taken priſoners, of whom the 
me moſt Aluſtrious was Henry D'Albret the unfortunate king of 


Navarre. A ſmall body of the rear guard made its eſcape under 
command of nhe duke Alenſon; the fecble garriſon of Milan 
un the finſt news. of the. defeat, revired without being purſued, by 
another need and in two weeks after * n not a French- 
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Laxxov, though he treated Francis with all the outward 
marks of honour due to his rank and charaQter, guarded him 
with the utmoſt attention. He was ſollicitous, not only to pre- 
vent any poſlibility of his eſcaping, but afraid that his own 
troops might ſeize his perſon, and detain it as the beſt ſecurity 
for the payment of their arrears. In order to provide againſt both 
theſe dangers, he conducted Francis, the day after the battle, to 
the ſtrong caſtle of Pizzichiton® near Cremona, committing him to 
the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, general of the Spaniſh in- 
fantry, an officer of great bravery, and of ſtrict honour, but re- 
markable for that ſevere and ſcrupulous vigilance which ſuch a truſt 
required. | | 


MeanwHiLe Francis, who formed a judgment of the Emperor's 


be informed of his ſituation, fondly hoping that from his generoſity 
or ſympathy, he would obtain ſpeedy relief. The Imperial gene- 
rals were no leſs impatient to give their ſovereign an early account 
of the deciſive victory which they had gained, and to receive his 
inſtructions with regard to their future conduct. As the moſt cer- 


tain and expeditious method of conveying intelligence to Spain, 


at that ſeaſon of the year, was by land, Francis gave the Com- 


mendador Pennaloſa, who was charged with Lannoy's diſpatches, a 


_ paſſport to travel through France. 


| Cranues received the account of this ſignal and unexpected 
ſacceſs that had crowned- his arms, with a wmedenratian, which 


diſpoſitions by his own, was extremely deſirous that Charles ſhould. 


Efﬀe& of this 


* 1 
— 


if it had been real, would have done him more honour chan the h 4. 


greateſt victory. Without uttering one word expreſſive of exul- 
tation, 


f 
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ration, or of intemperate joy, he retired immediately into his 
chapel, and having ſpent an hour in offering up his thank ſgivings 
to heaven, returned to the preſence chamber, which by that time 


was filled with grandees and foreign ambaſſadors, aſſembled in 


order to congratulate him: He accepted of their compliments: with 
a modeſt deportment ; he lamented the misfortune of the captive. 
King, as a ſtriking example of the ſad reverſe of fortune, to which 
the moſt powerful monarchs are ſubject; he forbad any publick 
rejoicings, as indecent in a war carried on among Chriſtians, re- 
ſerving them until he ſhould obtain a victory equally illuſtrious 
over the Infidels; and ſeemed to take pleaſure in the advantage 
he had gained, only as it would prove the occaſion of reſtoring 


peace to Chriſtendom .. 


cnARLES, however, had already begun to form ſchemes in his 
own mind, which little ſuited ſuch external appearances. Ambi- 
tion, not generoſity, was the riling paſſion in his mind; and 
the victory at Pavia opened ſuch new. and unbounded proſpects 
of gratifying it, as allured him with' irreſiſtible force: But it be- 
ing no eaſy matter to execute the vaſt deſigns which he meditated, 
he thought it neceſſary, while proper meaſures were taking for 


that purpoſe, to affect the greateſt moderation, hoping under that 


veil to conceal his real intentions from the other Princes of Eu- 
rope. . Se F $4 a , 


2 MAN WII France was filled enen The 


King himſelf had early tranſmitted an account of the rout at 

Pavia in a letter to his mother delivered by Pennaloſa, which 

vontained only theſe words, Madam, all is loſt, except our 
p Sandov. Hiſt. i. 651, Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p. 110. 

„ honour,” 
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< honour.” Thoſe who ſurvived, when they arrived from Italy, Book IV. 
brought ſuch a melancholy detail of particulars as made all ranks EE 
of men, ſenſibly feel the greatneſs and extent of the calamity. a 
France, without its ſovereign, without money in her treaſury, 

without an army, without officers to command it, and encom- 

paſſed on all ſides by a victorious and active enemy, ſeemed to 

be on the very brink of deſtruction. But on that occaſion the The prudent 


conduct of 


great abilities of Louiſe the regent ſaved the kingdom, which the de Rage. 
violence of her paſſions had more than once expoſed to the greateſt 
danger. Inſtead of giving herſelf up to ſuch lamentations as were 
natural to a woman ſo remarkable fdr her maternal tenderneſs, ſhe 
diſcovered all the foreſight, and exerted all the activity of a con- 
ſummate politician. She aſſembled the nobles at Lions, and anima- 
ted them by example no leſs than by her words with ſuch zeal in 
defence of their country as its preſent ſituation required. She col- 
lected the remains of the army which had ſerved in Italy, ranſomed 
the priſoners, paid their arrears, -arid put them in a condition to 
take the field. She levied new troops, provided for the ſecutity of 
the frontiers, and raiſed ſums ſufficient for defraying theſe extraor- 
dinary expences. Her chief care, however, was to appeaſe the 
reſentment, or to gain the friendſhip of the King of England; and 
from that quarter, the firſt ray of comfort broke in upon the 


French affairs. 


Trovcn Henry, in entering into alliances with Charles or pg.9, of the 
Francis, ſeldom followed any regular or concerted plan of policy, — y 
but was influenced chiefly by the caprice of temporary paſſions, Henry VIII. 
ſuch occurrences often happened as recalled his attention towards 
that equal balance of power which it was neceſſary to keep be- 


tween the two contending potentates, the preſervation of which he 
always 
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always boaſted to be his peculiar office. He had expected that 
his union with the Emperor might afford him an opportunity of 


recovering ſome part of thofe territories in France which had 


'belonged to his anceſtors, and for the fake of ſuch an acquiſition 
he did not ſcruple to give his aſſiſtance towards raiſing Charles to 


a conſiderable pre-eminence above Francis. He had never dreamt, 


- however, of any event fo detifive and ſo fatal as the victory at 


Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have broken, but to have 
annihilated the power of one of the rivals; fo that the proſpect of 
the ſudden and entire revolution which this would occaſion in 
the political ſyſtem, filled him with the moſt diſquieting appre- 
henſions. He ſaw all Europe in danger of being over-run by 
an ambitious prince, to whoſe power there now remained no 


counterpoiſe ; and though he himſelf might at firſt be admitted, 


in quality of an ally, to ſome ſhare in the ſpoils of the captive 
monarch, it was eaſy to diſcern that with regard to the manner 
of making the partition, as well as his ſecurity for keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of what ſhould be allotted him, he muſt abſolutely de- 
pend upon the will of a confederate, to whoſe forces his own 


bore no proportion. He was ſenſible that if Charles were per- 
| mitted to add any confiderable part of France to. the vaſt 


dominions of which he was already . maſter, his neighbourhood 
would be much more formidable to England than that of the 
ancient French Kings; while, at the ſame time, the proper 
balance on the continent, to which England owed both its ſafety 
and importance, would be entirely loſt, Concern for the ſitua. 
tion of the unhappy monarch co-operated with theſe political 
conſiderations ; his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had 
excited an high degree of admiration, which never fails of aug- 


menting ſympathy ; and Henry, naturally ſuſceptible of generous 
ſentimen ts, 
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ſentiments, was fond ef appearing as the deliverer of à van- 
quiſhed enemy from a ſtate of captivity, The paſſions of the 
Englifh ' miniſter ſeconded the inclinations of the Monarch. 
Wolley, who had not forgot the diſappointment of his hopes in 
two ucceffive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to the Em- 

peror, thought this a proper opportunity Bf taking revenge and 
Latz courting the friendſhip of England with ſuch flattefing 
ſubmiſſions as were no leſs agreeable to the King than tot the 
Cardinal, Henry gave her ſecret aſſurances that he would not 
lend his aid towards oppreſſing France in its preſent helpleſs 
Kate, and obliged her to promiſe that ſhe would, not conſent to 
en er e 1 Fer fe 
. | ai vrt 


ere 


Bor 2s Henry' s connections with the Weed it neceſ⸗ 
tary to aft in ſuch a manner, Wo favs appkarancts, he ordered 
publick 1 rejoicings to be made in his dominions fot the ſucceſs 
of the Imperial arms; and as if he had been eager to ſeize the 
preſent opportunity of ruining the French monarchy, he ſent 
ambaſſadors to Madrid,” to congratutate with" Charles upon 
his victory; to put fim in mind, that he, 4s his ally, Engäged 
in one common Exule, was entitled to partake” in "the frlits 
of it; and to require that in compliance ' with the terms of 
their confederacy, he would invade” Guienne with 'a "power- 
ful "army in order to give bim poſſeſſion” of that provinet. 
At the ſame time, he offered to ſend the riicels 'Maty-® into 
Spain or the Low Countries, that ſhe might 5 educatedd under 
the Emperor s direction until the conctufion of the marriage 
agreed on between them; and in return for that mark of his 
confidence he inſiſted An . ſhould by delivered. #97 way 
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ä Wen I. in ronſquenee, of * anicle in ihe rreaty of Bruges, whereby 
| ** eachiof the contracting parties was hound to ſurrender all uſur- 
* | pen to him whole rights they had invaded." It was impoſlible 

| 4 that Henry could expect that the Emperor would liſten to theſe 
- entiavigant deffidids; which it was neither | his. intereſt, nor in 


E 4 his power tu rant They apfeat evidently to have been made 
1 | with!us other intentiom thafl to, furniſh; him with a decent pre- 
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5 the Klan flats, 8 Favia occa- 
Y earn terror. That balance of power on 
Which they relied for their ſecurity, and which it had been the 


conſtant 1 neggeiations and refinements to main- 

{King waz 6. ewe, They were expoſed: by their 

ruationay feel — oh of tho e authority Charles 

=” 5 Jnd-acquired..... They,obſervedimny; ſymaptorys « of a boungleſs am 

$ =” | | | bition in that young Prince, and. Werft. ſenſible 1 that as Emperor, or 

=. Eins 9f-Naples/1he could cirher form dangerous pretenſions upon 

<q” rache dein enten, ar invade, them; with great adyantage. 

3 h el berated,,, Aff pe Mich uch follicirude. concerning 
=. e nean of rating, lugh, a, force, as might obſtruct his progreſs * 

| But. their conſultations, conducted, with: lxtle union, and executed 
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— paid — audrey a+ to . the ueaty; 
and the Pope r mained expoſed at once to infamy and to ridicule; 
to the former, becauſe he had deſerted the publick cauſe for his 
private intereſt; to Ka n ee 
ee 2 1 | mY Sunne 


97101 — . — 1 8 5 * ; | 


1 " " 17 34 | 


Hoe diſhonourable gt the nee might wi iden 


employed in order to defraud the Pope of this ſum, it came very Impe 


ſeaſonably into the viceroy's hands, and put it in his power 0 
extticate himſelf out of am imminent danger. Soon after tlie 
defeat of the French atmy, the German tyéops which had 
defended Pavia with ſuch meritbrious courage and perfeverance; 
growing inſolent upon the fame they had acquired, ard impa- 
tient of relymg any longer on fruitleſs protniſes with which 
they had been ſo often amuſed, rendered themſelves: maſtees''vf 
the town, with a-reſolution''to Keep poſſeſſion of it as a' ſecurity 
for the payment of their arrears ;. and the reſt of the army diſeo- 
vered a much ſt ronger inclination to aſſiſt, than topaniſh the muti- 
neers By dividing among them the money exacted from the Pope, 
Lannoy quieted the tumultuous Germans; but though this fatis- 
fied their preſent demands, he had ſo little proſpect of being able to 
pay therm or his other foices regularly fot the future, and was under 


ſuch continual apprehenſions of their ſeizing the perſon of the cap- 


tive King, chat not long after, he was obliged to: difmiſs all the 
Germans and Italians in the Imperial ſervice . Thus, fromia cir- 
cumſtance that now appears very fuigular, but arifing» baturally 
from the [conſtitution - of maſt European governments in the 
ſixteenth n. While Charles was De 1 neigh: 
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ON ED I üg at urtwerkl "monarchy, and vile he was really 


forming Vaſt Prijects' of this kind; his revenues were ſo limited; 


| chit” He" cal not "Keep 3 


did Hot exceed twenty-four thotiſand men. 


andrvd azo e:Ssdevriglrs nd prof ff of ; Trae ont * 


unte "theſe trankitions, Charles, whoſe Wan to 


moderation and diſintereſtedneſs were ſoon forgotten, deliberated 
with the utmoſt; ſolicitude, ho he might derive the greateſt 


advantages from the misfortunes of his adverſary. , Some of his 
&unſeltors adviſed; him to treat Francis with the magnanimity 


| that emma victonious Print, and inſtead of taking advan- 
tage of tis firyalion ta impoſe -rigorous conditions, to diſmiſs him 


on ſuch equal terms, as would bind lum for ever to his intereſt 
bythe ties af igratinide! and affection, more forcible, as. well as 
rhode/patmanenti han” any, vieh could be formed by extorted 
oaths andrinraluntary ſtipulationt Such an exertion of genero- 
ſity is not; perhaps, to be enpectecꝭ ib the conduct of political affairs, 
and it was fur too refined for that Prince to hom it was propoſed. 
the mate õbwions, but! leſs ſplendid ſcheme of endeavouring to 
make the mmoſt if Francis calamity, hadi a greater number in 
thore il ao recommend: it, and ſuited better with the Empe- 
rorzsc genius n though Charles adopted this plan, he did not 
exbente it lin a proper mannet. Inſtead of maleing one great 


effort th peneirate into) France ich all the foccas of Spain and 


the Low-Cowgtrics ; inſtead of cruſhiig the Italian ſtates before 
they rerov red from the Conſternation! which the ſucceſs of his 
anins had oovafioned'y* he had recourſe to the artifices of intrigue 
and negociation-· This proceeded partly from neceſſity, partly 
from the natura diſpoſmion of bis mind; The ſituation of his 
finances at that time rendered Lo nn" difficult to carry on 


an” W imfelf  taying never 
ö 2 H appeared 
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appeared at the head of his armies, the command of 
which he had hitherto committed to his generals, was averſe 
from bold and martial counſels, and truſted more to the arts 
with which he was acquainted. He laid, beſides, | too much 
ſtreſs upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the ſtrength 
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of France had been annihilated, its reſources exhauſted, and the 


kingdom itſelf, no leſs than the ar bad been 
n his power. 


Fur. * determined to ſet the higheſt price 
upon Francis's freedom, and having appointed the Count de 
Roeux to viſit the captive King in his name, he inſtructed him to 
propoſe the following articles, as the conditions on which he 


would grant him his liberty; that he ſhould reſtore Burgundy to 


the Emperor, from whoſe anceſtors it had been unjuſtly wreſted ; 
that he ſhould ſurrender Provence .and Dauphine, that they 
might be erected into an independent kingdom for the Conſtable 
Bourbon; that he ſhould make full ſatisfaction to the King of 
England for all his claims; and finally, renounce. the preten- 
ſions of France to Naples, Milan, or any other territory in Italy. 
When Frances, who had hitherto flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
be treated by the Emperor with the generoſity becoming one 
great Prince towards another, heard theſe rigorous conditions, 
he was ſo tranſported with indignation, that drawing his dagger 
haſtily, he cried out, Twere better that a King ſhould-die thus.“ 
Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on his hand; but 
though he ſoon recovered greater compoſure he ſtill declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that he would rather remain a piiſoner 
during life, than Parents liberty by ſuch ignominious conceſ- 
ſions *. 
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„TT“ erding diſcovery of the Emperors intentions, 
greatly augmented Francis's chagrin and impatience under his 
confinement, and muſt have driven him to' abſolute deſpair, if he 
had not laid hold of the only thing which" could ftill adminifter 
to Rim any comfort. He perfuaded Himſelf that the conditions 


which Roeux had propoſed, did not flow originally from Charles 
Himſelf, but were dictated by the rigorous policy of his Spaniſh 
council, and that therefore he might hope in one perſonal inter- 
RS view with him, to do more towards haſtening his own deli- 


veratice, an could be affected by long negociations paſling 
rough the ſubordinate hands of his miniſters. Relying on 
this ſuppoſitionꝰ which proceeded from too favourable an opi- 
nion of the Emperor's character, he offered to viſit him in Spain, 
and was willing to be carried thither as a ſpectacle to that 
haughty nation. Lannoy employed all his addreſs. to confirm 


him in theſe ſentiments; and concerted with him in ſecret the 


manner of executing this reſolution. Francis was ſo eager 
on à ſcheme which ſeemed to open ſome proſpect of liberty, 
that he, furniſhed the gallies neceſſary for the voyage, Charles 
being at that time unable to ſet any fleet to ſea. The viceroy, 


without communicating his intentions eicher to Bourbon or 


Peſcara, conducted his priſoner towards Genoa, under pretence 
of tranſporting him by ſea to. Naples; though ſoon after they 
ſet ſail, he ordered the pilots to ſteer directly for Spain; but the 


wind happening to carry them near the French coaſt, the 


unfortunate Monarch had a full proſpect of his own dominions, 
towards wich he caſt many a ſorrowful and defiring look. 
they landed; however, in a few days at Barcelona; and ſoon 
after, Francis was lodged by the Emperor's command, in the 
Alcazar of Madrid, under the care.of the vigilant Alarcon, who 
guarded him with as much cjrcumſp=tion as ever?, | 


„ Mem, de Bellay, 95. P, Mart, Ep. ult. Guic. I 16. 323 
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Ar days after Francis's arrival at Madrid, and when he Book IV. 
began to be ſenſible of his having relied without foundation on "YL 
the Emperor's generoſity, Henry VIIL concluded a treaty with _ oy VI 
the Regent of France, which afforded him ſome hope of rreay with 
liberty from another quarter. Henry's extravagant demands — WD — 
had been received at Madrid with that neglect which they cure his 
deſerved, and which he probably expected. Charles intoxicated ***** 
with proſperity, - no longer courted him in that reſpectful and 
ſubmiſſive manner which pleaſed his haughty temper. Wolſey, 
no leſs haughty than his maſter, was highly irritated at the 
Emperor's diſcontinuing his wonted careſſes and profeſſions of 
friendſhip to him. Theſe flight offences, added to the weighty 
conſiderations formerly mentioned, induced Henry. to enter into 
a defenſive alliance with Louiſe, in which all the differences 
between him and her ſon were adjuſted ; at the ſame time he 
engaged that he would employ his beſt. offices in order to pro- 
gure the deliyerance of his new ally from a ſtate pf c *. 


WurtLE the open defection of ſuch a N 8 Morone's in- 
affected Charles with deep. concern, a ſeeret conſpiracy was car- 4b e 
rying on in Italy, which threatened him with conſequences ſtill turn the Em- 
more fatal. The. reſtleſs. and intriguing, genus of Moron, 7 
chancellor of. Milan, gave riſe to this. His revenge had been 

amply gratified by the expulſion of the French out of Italy, and 

his vanity no leſs ſoothed by the re-eſtabliſhment of Sforza, to 

_ whoſe intereſt he had attached himſelf, in the dutchy of Milan. 

The delays however, and evaſions of the Imperial court, in 

granting Sforza the inveſtiture of his new - acquired territories 
bad. long alarmed Moronè; theſe were repeated 6 often, - -and 


Vith ſuch ee as became a full proof to l 
* Herbert. —_ Life of Wolſey, 339. 
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. Book” IV. cious mind that the Emperor intended to ſtrip his maſter of that 


rich country which he had conquered in his name. Though 
Charles, in order to quiet the Pope and Venetians, no leſs jea- 
lous of his defigtis than Moron, gave Sforza, at laſt, the inveſti- 

ture which had been ſo long deſired, the charter was clogged with 


00 tnany teſervatiotis, and fubjefted him to ſuch grievous bur- 
Gens, 4s rendered the duke of Milan a dependant on the Emperor, 


rather than a vaffit of the Empire, and afforded him ſearce any 


other ſecurity for his poſſeſſions, than the good pleaſure of an 


ambitious fuperior. Such an acceffion of power as would have 


 #6cfiicd from the addition of the Milaneſe to the kingdom of 


Naples, was confidered by Moronè as fatal to the liberties of Italy 


n o leſs than to his own power and importance. Full of this idea, he 


began to revolve in bis mind the poſſibility of reſcuing Italy 
from the yoke of foreigners, the darling ſcheme, as has been 
already obferved, of the Italian | politicians in that age, and 
which it was the great object of their ambition to accompliſh. 
If to the glory of having been the chief inſtrument in driving 


© theFrench out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples 


- 7» from the dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that nothing 
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| Peſcara. 


that dunger. The latter, an whom the command of the army 


would be wanting to compleat his fame. His fertile genius 


40 ſuggeſteck to Bim a project for that purpoſe; aà difficult, 
Indeed, and daring one, r e reaſon, more agreeable 
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d“ ud opel were ue n at ban 
e the French King into Spain without their knowledge. 
"The former, being afraid that the two Monarch's might, in his 
abſence, conclude ſore” treaty in which his intereſts would be 
Se ſacrificed, haſtened to Madrid, in order to guard againſt 


now 
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now deyolved, was obliged to remain in Italy; but in every 
company, he gave vent to his indignation againſt the viceroy in 
expreſſions full of rancour and contempt ; he accuſed him ia a 
letter to the Emperor of cowardice in the time of danger, and 
of inſolence after a victory, towards the obtaining of which he 
had contributed nothing either by his valour or his conduct; nor 
did he abſtain from bitter complaints againſt the Emperor him- 
ſelf, who had not diſcovered, as he imagined, a ſufficient ſenſe 
of his merit, nor beſtowed any adequate reward on his ſervices. 
It was on this diſguſt of Peſcara, that Moronè founded his 
whole ſyſtem. He knew the boundleſs ambition of his nature, 
the vaſt extent of his abilities in peace as well as war, and the 
intrepidity of his mind capable alike of undertaking” and of 
executing the moſt deſperate deſigns. The cantonment of the 
Spaniſh troops on the frontier of the Milaneſe, gave occaſion to 
many interviews between him and Moronè, in which the latter 
took care frequently to turn the converſation to the tranſactions 
ſubſequent to the battle of Pavia, a ſubject upon which the mar- 
quis always entered willingly and with paſſion ; and Morone ob- 
ſerving his reſentment to be uniform and violent, artfully point- 
ed out and aggravated every circumſtance that could increaſe its 
fury. He painted in the ſtrongeſt colours the Emperor's want of 
diſcernment, as well as of gratitude, in preferring Lannoy to him, 
and in allowing that preſumptuous Fleming to diſpoſe of th 
captive King without conſulting the man to whoſe bravery aid 
wiſdom Charles was indebted for the glory of having him in 
his power. Having warmed him by fuch diſcourſes, he then 
began to infinuate that now was the time to be avenged for 
theſe inſults, and to acquire immortal renown as the deliverer 
of his country from. the oppreſſion of e that the ſtates 
Vol. II. Fi: 8 | of 
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85 x of katy, y of the ignominious and intolerable dominion of 
£ 37 0 barbarians, were at laſt ready to combine in order to vindicate 
_ their owW independence; that their eyes were fixed on him. 
= as the only leader whoſe genius and good fortune could enſure 
the happy ſucceſs of that noble enterprize ; that the attempt was 
no leſs praQticable than glorious, it being in his power fo to diſ- 
perſe the Spaniſh infantry, the only body of the Emperor's 
troops in Italy, through the villages of the Milaneſe, that, in. 
one night they might be deſtroyed by the people, who, having 
fiffered much from their exactions and inſolence, would gladly 
. —— this ſervice ; that he might then, without oppoſition, . 
take poſſeſſion "of the throne of Naples, the elevation deſtined for 
him, and a reward not unworthy the reſtorer of liberty to Italy; 
that the Pope, of whom that kingdom held, and whoſe' pre- 
deceſſors had diſpoſed of it on rally Wan belli wid 
. willingly grant him the Yight/ of inveſtiture; that the Venetians, 
= | the Florentines, the duke of Milan, to whom he had communi- 
= cated the ſchetne, together with the French would be the guatan- 
tees of his right ; that the Neapolitans would naturally prefer 
the government of one of their countrymen, whom they loved and 
| | Admired, to that odious dorihion of ſtrangers, to which they had 
* been To long ſibjected; and that the Emperor, aſtoniſtied at a blow 
; ſo unexpected, would find that he had neither troops nor nen to 
e e e * Feen 107 e 
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man loſt in profound and arixious thought. On the one hand, 
the infamy of betraying his ſovereign, under whom he bore ſuch 
high command, deterred him from the attempt; on the other, 
the proſpect of obtaining a .crown allured him to venture upon it. 
After continuing a ſhort ſpace. in ſuſpenſe, the leaſt commend- 
able motives, as is uſual after ſuch deliberations, prevailed, and 
ambition triumphed: over honour. In order, however, to throw 
2 colour of decency on his conduct, he inſiſted that ſome learned 
caſuiſts ſhould give their oponion, Whether it was lawful 
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in obedience to the Lord Paramont of whom the kingdom 


itſelf was held. Such a reſolution of the caſe, as he expected, 
was ſoon obtained from the divines and civilians both 6f Rome 
and Milan; the negociation went forward; and meaſures ſeemed 
to be taking with great ſpirit for the ſpeedy execution of the 
deſign. 28 os - haha isi 08 4 * 3220 


.  MzanwHiLE Peſcara, either ſhocked at the treachery of the 
ation which he was going to commit, or deſpairing of its fuce, 
ceſs, began to entertain thoughts of abandoving the engagements 
he had came under. The indiſpoſition of Sforza, .who happened 
at that time to be taken ill of a diſtemper which was thought 
mortal, confirmed ' this reſolution, and determined him to make 
known the whole conſpiracy; to the Emperor,  deeming it more 
prudent to expect the dutchy of Milan from him as, the reward 
of this diſcovery, than to aim at a kingdom to be purchased by. 
a ſeries of crimes. This reſolution, however, proved the 
of actions ſcarce leſs criminal and ignominious. The Emperor, 
who had already received full information concerning the con- 
ſpiracy from other hands, ſeemed to be highly pleaſed with 
Ii 2 Peſcara's 
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diſcover their intentions mote fully, and be able to convict them 
of the crime with greater oertainty. Peſcara, conſcious of guilt, 
as well as ſenſible how ſuſpicious his long ſilence muſt have ap- 
peared at Madrid, durſt not decline that diſnonourable - office ;, and 

to his eternal diſgrace, was obliged. to act the meaneſt of all parts, 


that of ſeducing with a purpoſe to betray. Conſidering the 
abilities of the perſons with, whom he had to deal, the part 
was ſcarce leſs difficult, than baſe ; /: but: he ated it with ſuch 


| ,, addreſs, as to deceive even the penetiating eye of Moronè, who 


relying with full. confidence on his ſincerity, viſited him at 
Novara in order to- put the laſt hand to their machinations. 


Peſcara received; him; in an apartment where: Antonio de Leyva 


bear witneſs to their converſation; as Moronè was returning 
bomewards, that officer ſuddenly — and 4 to his aſtoniſh- 


dutteSto thecaltivof Pavia; atid-Peſcara, who had Vari ble 
his accdmmplice; had now the aſſurance to interrogate him as his 
judge. At the ſame time, the Emperor declared | Sforza to have 
forfeited all” right' to the duchy of Milan, by his engaging in 
a-coniſpiracy againſt the ſovereign of whom he held ; Peſcara, 
by his command,” ſeized on every place in 6 
the caſtles' of Cremona and Milan, (which the unfortunate duke 
nn harden ene 2 'the en 
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Bux though this utiſuccefaful conſpiracy, inſtead of ripping 
ie Emperor of what he already poſſeſſed | in Italy, contributed to 
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extend his dominions in that country, it ſhewed him the nece6 The rigorous 


fity of coming to ſome- agreement with the French King, unleſs 
he would draw on ' himſelf a confederacy of all - Europe, which 
the progreſs of his arms, and his - boundleſs and undiſguiſed 
ambition, filled with genera! \alarin,” He had not hitherto 
treated” Francis with the generoſity which that monareh ex- 
pected, and ſearce wich the decency due to his ſtation. | Inſtead of 
diſplaying the ſentiments becoming a great Prince, be ſcems to 
hade acted with the mercenary art of a cerſait, who by the rigor 
Tous ufage of his priſoners, endeavours: to draw: from them an 
high price for their ranſom. Fhe -captive King was confined in 
an old caſtle, under a keeper whoſe formal auſterity of manners 
rendered (his vigilance ſtill more diſguſtful, / He was allowed 


no exerciſe but that of riding on a mule; furrounded with armed 


guards on horſeback. Chürles, on | pretence- of its being neceſ: 
fary to attend the Cortes aſſembled in Toledo, had gone to reſide 
in that city, and ſuffered ſeveral weeks to elapſe without viſiting 
Francis, though he ſollicited an interview with che moſt preing 
and ſubmiſſive importunity. S0 many - indignities': made a 
deep impreffion on an®High-ſpirited” Prince; he began to loſe 
all reliſh for his uſual amuſements; his natural gaiety of .temper 
forſook him ; and after languiſhing for ſome time, he was ſeized 


with a dangerous fever, during the violence of Which die -- 


plained” conſtantly of the unexpected and unprinoely rigour wich 
Which he had been treated, often exclaiming, chat now the 


Emperor would have the ſatisfaction: of his dying in his hands, 
without having once deigned to ſee his face. The phyſicians, 
at. laſt, deſpaired af his life, and informed the Emperot that they 
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fair hs bepe af hjs .renprery, (unleſs he Were graiified, vi 


Aurea, ſollicitous to preſtrye a life, wich which, all his proſpects 
vf farther. advantage from the victory at Pavia muſt have termi · 
hated, immediately} conſulted! his miniſters concerning che courſe 
1 be daben !) In ain did Hie. chançellor Gattjnara, the. moſt 
Pranciz, if he did not intend to ſet him, at liberty immediately 


upbm eiual tenma ij ĩn vain did he point out the infamy to which 


de amnoult! be! expoſed, if motives: of avaricę on ambition; ſhquld 
paid; on : to gie dhe. captive: Manarch,, this mark of atten- 
tion amt ympathy, for Which humanity. and genetoſity had 


pleaded ſo long without effect. The Emperor, Heſs, delicate, or 


leſs follicitous about reputation than his · miniſter, ſet qut, for | 
Madrid to viſit his prifenect1!; The interview, uns Inqrt; Francis 

being tao weik to bear a long converſation. , Charles aceoſted him 
in termg fall of affection andi reſpect, and) gave him ſuch, promiſes 
ef ſpeedy! delvweranee and princen treatment, as would have 
„ es upon him, if TOY had rg, ”" 
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euſtody as cver. A new indignity, and that very galling, was Boox IV. 
— 


added to. all theſe he had already ſuffered, Bourbon arriving in 
Spain about this time, Charles, who had ſo long refuſed to viſit 
the King, received his rebellious ſubje&t with the moſt ſtudied 
reſpect, He met him without the gates of Toledo, embraced 
him with the greateſt affection, and placing him on his left hand, 
conducted him to his apartment. Theſe marks of honoyr to 
him, were ſo many inſults to the unfortunate Monarch; which 
he felt in a very fenſible manner. 


le deteſted Bourbon's/'ctime; and notwithſtanding his great 


talents and important -ſerviees, they ſfrunned all intercourſe with him 


to ſuch a degree, that, Charles having deſwed the marquis de 
Villena to permit Bourbon to reſide in his palace while the 
court remained 3 in Toledo, he politely replied, ** That he could 


oth not refuſe gratifying the Emperor in that Navett; but added 


with a Caſtillian dignity of mind, ** that he muſt not be furptized 
if the moment the C ſtable departed, he ſhould burn to the 
ground a houle, which hayin "been polluted by the prefere 0 of 
e becarfie an unfit habira tion for a man of honour . 10 
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heart, to, reward. 

Bourbon ſide, þ n. the, firſt Place, on the accompliſhment, of his i 

t promiſe. of e e rmarnage his ſiſter Eleanora, | Queen 
dowager of Portugal, the honour of which alliance bad, been one 

of his chief inducements-to rebel agginſt his lawful ſovereign ; as 
Francis, in order to prevent ſuch a dangerous uniog, had offered, 
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It afforded him ſome conſo · 
lation, however, to ohſerve that. the ſentiments of the Spaniards 
differed widely from choſe of their ſovercign.. That, generous 
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herſelf difcovered'4n ihelinatibn rather to match with a powerful 
Monärch, than with his exiled ſubject; all theſe interfering cir- 
<4) cimftances" treated great embaraſſment to Charles, and left him 
„„ RAE thy Hope of 'extricating” humfelf with decency. But the 
December, death of Peſcita; "who" at che age of thirty-ſix; left behind him 
the reputation of being one of the greateſt generals and ableſt 
politicians of that century, happened opportunely at this juncture 
for ks refief. By chat event, the command of the army in Italy 
bechme vacant, and Charles, / always fertile in reſources, per- 
fied” Bourben, who was in no condition to diſpute his will, 
to dept the ce of general in chief there, together with a grant 
er the" dutthy e 
tvs telinqutſtr af hopes of martying the Queen af Portugal 
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of every favourable circumſtance ; on the other, ſuſpicion and 
reſentment, ſtandi ing perpetually con their guard; fo that the 
proſpect of bringing their negociations to an iſſue, ſeemed to be 
far diſtant. The dutcheſs of Alencon, the French King's ſiſter, 


whom Charles permitted to viſit her brother in his" codätement, prancis in 
employed all her addreſs, in order to procure his liberty on more — 


ſolves to re- 


reaſonable terms: Henty of England interpoſed his good offices ſign hiscrown- 


to the ſame purpoſe ;' but both with ſd little ſucceſs, that Francis 
in deſpair” took fuddenty the reſolution of refigning his crown 
with all his rights and prerogatives to his ſon the Dauphin, 
determined rather to end his days in priſon, than to purchaſe 
his freedom by conceſſions unworthy of a King. The deed 
for this purpoſe he ſigned with legal formality at Madrid, 
empowering his ſiſter to carry it into France that it might be 
regiſtered in all the parliaments of the kingdom; and at the 
ſame time intimating his intention to the Emperor, he deſired 
him to name the place of his confinement, and to aſſign. him a 
proper number of attendants during the remainder of his days . 


Tuts reſolution of the French King had great effect; Charles 
veghkt s be ſeiſible)aharidy puſhing ter us ese be men 
defeat his own meaſures, and inſtead of the vaſt advantages he 
hoped to draw from- ranſoming a powerful Monarch, he might 
at laſt find in his hands a Prince without dominions or revenues. 
About the ſame time one of the King of Navarre's domeſtics 
happened by an extraordinary exertion of fidelity, courage and 
addreſs, to procure his maſter an opportunity of eſcaping from 
the priſon in which he had been confined ever ſince the battle of 


t This paper is publiſhed in Memoires Hitoriques, &c. par Nl. P Abbe 
Raynal, tom. ii. p. 157. | 
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K IV. Favia. This convinced the, Emperor, that the moſt vigilant atten- 
tion of his officers might be cluded by the ingenuity or boldneſs 
of Francis, or his attendants, and one unlucky hour might 


deprive him of all the advantages which he had been ſo ſollicitous to 


obtain. By theſe conſiderations, he was induced to abate ſome- 


what of his former demands. On the other hand, Francis's im- 


| 5 th patience under confinement daily. increaſed.; and having received 


certain intelligence of a powerful league forming againſt his rival 
in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to conceſſions, 

—— that if he could once, obtain his liberty, he would ſoon 

Mo a,condition to reſume whatever he had yielded. n a 


A 5 theſe were the — and Fcimeats of the two Monarchs, 
the treaty which procured Francis his liberty was ſigned at Madrid 
on the fourteenth of January, one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty ſix. The article with regard to Burgundy, Which had 
hitherto created the greateſt difficulty, was compromiſed, Francis 
engaging to reſtore that dutchy with all its dependencies in full 
ſovereignty to the emperor ; and Charles conſenting that this 
reſtitution ſhould not be made till the King was ſet at liberty; 
in order to ſecure the performance of this, as well as the other 
conditions in the treaty, Francis agreed that at the ſame inſtant 
he himfelf was releaſed, he would deliver as hoſtages to the Em- 
peror, his eldeſt ſon the Dauphin, his ſecond ſon the duke of 


Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve of his principal nobi- 
lity, to be named by Charles. The other articles, ſwelled. to a 


great number, and tho' not of ſuch importance, were extremely 
rigorous. Among theſe the moſt remarkable were, that Francis 
Mould. renounce all his pretenſions in Italy; that he ſhould 


diſelaim any title which he had to the ſovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois'; that Within ſix weeks after his ea he ſhould 


reſtore 
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reſtore to Bourbon and his adherents, all their goods, moveable Book IV. 


and immoveable, and make them full reparation for the damages 
they had ſuſtained by the confiſcation of them ; that he ſhould 
uſe his intereſt with Henry D'Albret to relinquiſh his preten- 
ſions to the crown of Navarre, and ſhould not for the future 
aſſiſt him in any attempt to recover it ; that there ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed between the Emperor and Francis a league of perpetual 
friendſhip and confederacy, with a promiſe of mutual aſſiſtance 
in every caſe of neceſſity, That in corroboration of this union, 
Francis ſhould marry the Emperor's ſiſter, the Queen Dowager of 
Portugal; that Francis ſhould cauſe all the articles of this treaty 
to be ratified by the States, and regiſtered in the Parliaments of 
his kingdom; that upon the Emperor's receiving this ratifica- 
tion, the hoſtages ſhould be ſet at liberty; but in their place, the 
duke of Angouleme, the King's third ſon, ſhould be delivered to 
Charles, that in order to- manifeſt, as well as to ſtrengthen the 
amity between the two Monarchs, he might be educated at the 
Imperial court; and that if Francis did not, within the time 
limited, fulfil the ſtipulations in the treaty, he ſhould promiſe, 
upon his honour and oath, to return into Spain, and to ſurrender 
himſelf again a priſoner to the Emperor s. 

: '% 


By this treaty, Charles flattered himſelf that he had not only 
affectually humbled his rival, but that he had taken ſuch pre- 
cautions as would for ever prevent his re- attaining any 
formidable degree of power. The opinion, which the wiſeſt 
polititions formed concerning it, was very different; they could 
not perſuade themſelves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty, 
would execute theſe articles againſt which he had ſtruggled ſo 

b Recueil des Trait. tom. ii. 112. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p. 102, &c. 
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long, and to which. even amidſt the horrors of captivity he had 
conſented with ſuch reluctance. Ambition and reſentment, they 
knew; would conſpire in prompting him to violate the hard con- 
ditions, to which he had been conſtrained to ſubmit ; nor would 
arguments and caſuiſtry be wanting to repreſent that which was 
ſo: maniſeeſtiy advantageous, to be neceſſary and juſt.. If one 
part o Francis's conduct had been known, at that time, this. 
apinion might have been founded, not in conjecture, but in cer- 
tainty. A few hours before he ſigned the treaty, he aſſembled 
ſuch of his councellors as were then in Madrid, and having 
exacted from them a ble mn cath af ſecrecy, he made a long 


enumeration in their preſence of all the diſhonourable arts, as 


well as unprincely rigour, which the Emperor had employed in 
onder to enſunre or intimidate him. For that reaſon, he took 
a formal proteſt in the hands of notazies, that his conſent to the 
treaty-ſhould be-conſfidered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed 
the treatment he had met with was no apology, Francis. endea- 
voured-; to fatiefy his honour -and. conſcience in ſigning the treaty, 
auch to providpat the ſane tive - reren on which ku. 
4 101 3970} T6 & ien Holm 
MEANWHILE, great were hs — — 5 — of 
love and conſidence between the two Monarchs ; they appeared 
often together in pabliek.z they frequently had long conferences 
in private; they unvelled in the ſame litter, and joined in the 
Game amuſements. But amidſt theſe ſigus of peace and friend: 
ſhip, the Emperor ſtill harboured ſuſpicion in his mind. Though 


the ceremonies of the marriage between Francis and the Queen 


of ; Portugal were performed ſoon after. the. concluſion, of the 
treaty, . would not Permit him to mn it until 
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the return of the ratification. from France. Even then Francis Boox IV. 


was not allowed to be at full liberty ; his guards were ſtill con- 
tinued; and while he was careſſed as a brother-in-law, he was 
ſtill watched like a priſoner ; - and it was obvious to attentive 
obſervers, that an union, in the very beginning. of which there 
might be diſcerned ſuch ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſtruſt, could 
not be cordial, or of long continuance v. | 


1526. 


Azovr A month after the ſigning of the treaty, the Regent's Ratified in | 


ratification of it was brought from France; and that wiſe Prin France. 


ceſs, preferring, on this occaſion, the publick good to domeſtick 
affe&ion, informed her ſan, that inſtead of the twelve noblemen 
named 1n the treaty, ſhe had ſent the duke of Orleans along 
with his brother the Dauphin to the frontier, as the kingdom 
could ſuffer nothing by the abſence of a child, but muſt be left 
almoſt incapable of defence, if deprived of its ableſt ſtateſmen, and 
molt experienced generals, whom Charles had artfully - included 


in his nomination. At laſt Francis took leave of the Emperor, , ſet a 
-whoſe ſuſpicion of the King's ſincerity increaſing, as the time liberty. 


of puttiag it to the proof approached, he endeavoured to bind 
him ſtill. faſter by exacting new promiſes, which after thoſe he 
had already made, ihe French Monarch was not flow to grant. 
He ſet out from Madrid, a place which the remembrance of 
many afflicting circumſtances rendered pzculiartly odious to 
him, with the joy natural on ſuck an occaſion, and began the 
long-wiſhed-for journey towards his own dominions. He was 
eſcorted by a body of horſe. under the command of Alarcon, who, 
as the King drew. near. the frontiers of France, guarded him 
with more ſcrupulous exaQneſs than ever. When he arrived 
F at the river  Angaye, which , ſeparates the. two kingdoms, | Lautrec 
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00K TW. appeared on the oppoſite bank” with a guard of horſe equal in 
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number to Alarcon's. An empty bark was moored in the middle 
of the ſtream; the attendants drew up in order on the oppoſite 
banks; at the ſame inſtant, Lannoy with eight gentlemen put 
off Renn the Spaniſh, and Lautrec with the ſame number from 


mme French ſide of the river; the former had the King in his 


boat; the latter, the Datiphin and duke of Orleans; they met 
in the empty veſſel ; the exchange was made in a moment; 
Francis, after a ſhort embrace to his children, leaped into Lau- 
trec's boat, and reached the French ſhore. He mounted that 
inſtant a Turkiſh horſe, wayed his hand over, his head, and with 


afl voice crying aloud ſeveral times, I am yet à King,” 


kult ſpeed to St. John de Luz, and from "thence to 
Mf This event, no leſs impatiently deſired by the 
French nation than by their Monarch, happened on the eigh- 
teenth of Nlarch, a - year and e 2 after the fardl 
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as after the duese had rue leave of F a and — 


1 kim to begin his journey towards his own dominions, he et out 


for Seville, in order to ſolemnize his marriage with! Iabella, the 
daughter of Emandel, the late King of Portugal, and the fiſter 


of John III. who had fucceeded|him' in the throne of that king- 


dom. © Ifabella was a princeſs of uncommon and accom- 
Pliſkmetits; and as the Cortes both in Caſtile and Aragon had 
Würth ſolicited their borefelzn to march, the choice of 'a wife 
ſo nearly allied” to the toyal * blood of both Kingdoms, was 


extremely acceptable to his ſubjects. The Portugueſe, fond of 
this new connection with the firſt Monarch in Chriſtendom, 


granted him an” extraordinary aer with Uabella, amouiting 
1 Sandov. Hit. i. 735.1 'Guic. 1 16. 335. 
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to nine hundred thouſand - crowns, a fum, which, in 414 IV. 


ſituation of his affairs at that juncture, was of no ſmall conſe- . 
quence to the Emperor. The marriage was celebrated with that 
ſplendour and gaiety, which became a great and youthful Prince. 
Charles lived with Iſabella in perfect harmony, and treated her 
on all occaſions with much diſtinction and regard v. 


DurinG theſe tranſactions, Charles could fearce give any Affairs of 


attention to the affairs of Germany, though it was torn in pieces 
by commotions, which threatened the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. The feudal inſtitutions ſtill ſubſiſted almoſt unimpaired 


in the Empire. The property of lands was veſted in the Princes, 


and free-barons. Their vaſſals held of them By the ſtricteſt and Grievances of 
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7. 


moſt limited tenures; while the great body of tle people was ep; * peaſants, 


ina ſtate but little removed from abſolute fervitude. In fome Places 
of Germany, people of the loweſt claſs wete {6 entirely in the power 
of their maſters} as to be ſubject to perſonal and domeſtic ſlavery, 
the moſt rigorous form of that wretehed ſtate. In other provinces, 
particularly in Bohemia and Luſatia, the peaſants were bound 
to remain on the lands to which they belonged, and making part 
of the eſtate, were transferred like any other property from one 
hand to another. Even in Suabia, and the countries on the 
banks of the Rhine, where their condition was molt- tolerable, 
the peaſants not only paid the full rent of their farmis to the 
landlord; but if they choſe either to change the place of their 
abode; or to follow a new / profeſſion, they were obliged to pur- 
chaſe this privilege at a certain price.” Beſides this, all grants of 
lands to peaſants expired at their death, without deſcending to 
their poſterity. Upon that event, che landlord had a right to the 

m Ulloa Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Com. Rer. Gallic. 5. 565. 
Spalatinus ap. Struv. Corp. Hiſt, Germ. ii, 108 1. 
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=p by way of fine. a exactions, . grievous, 
were * pa tience, | becauſe they. wele euſtomaty and 
ancient : But when the progrels G e elegaice asd Iutiry, a5 well 
26 th gd introduced” into the art of war kame to increaſe 
the expence of government, and made it neceſſary for Princes to 
2 Toes ſtated taxes on their ſubjedts, ſuch impoſitions 
be 8 appeal EE and in Gertnany, theſe duties 
a 


pH deſpair, ud al t was to ho valour el 17 reſentment againſt 
poſitions of Ne kind, that the Swils owed the acquiſition of 


Their liberty in the fourteenth. century. The ſame cauſe had 


4 


excited the peaſants in ſeyeral other Provincez of Germany to 
rebel againſt. their ſuperiors towards the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning, of ..the..ſoxteepth, jcenturies ; md. though theſe inſur- 


 Fections were not | attended with, like ſucceſs, — not 


e W much fe Go and bl 


$0150. en. at das id 


e det — the. ſpirit o*. the — 3 az overawed 
nither tian ſubdued ; and their grievances multiply ing conti- 


nudilyp, they; ran to arms this year, with the moſt frantic rage. 
Their firſt: appearance was near Ulm in Suabia, The peaſants 
in the adjacent country flocked; to their ſtandard with the ardour 
and impalichce natural to; men, who having groaned long under 
oppreſſion, beheld at laſt ſome proſpect of deliverance ; and the 


contagion. ſpreading from province to province, reached almoſt 
„ Seck«nd; lib. l. p. 2. 6. 


ed | every 
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every part of Germany. Wherever they came, they plundered Book IV. 


the monaſteries ; waſted the lands of their ſuperiors, razed their 
caſtles ; and maſſacred without mercy all perſons of noble birth 
who were ſo unhappy as to fall into their hands. Having inti- 
midated their oppreſſors, as they imagined, by the violence of 
theſe proceedings, they began to conſider what would be the 
moſt proper and effectual method of ſecuring themſelves for the 
future from their tyrannical exactions. With this view, they 
drew up and publiſhed a memorial, containing all their demands, 
and declared that while arms were in their hands, they would 
either perſuade or oblige the nobles to give them full ſatisfaction 
with regard to thefe. The chief articles were, that they might 


have liberty to chuſe their own paſtors; that they might be 


freed ſrom the payment of all tythes but thoſe of corn; that they 
might no longer be conſidered as the flaves or bo-dmen of their 
ſuperiors; that the liberty of hunting and fiſhing might be 
common ; that the great foreſts might not be regarded as private 
property, but be open for the uſe of all; that they might be deli- 


vered from the unuſuat burden of taxes under which they 
laboured; that the adminiſtration of juſtice might be rendered 


leſs rigorous and more impartial ; that the encroachments of the 
nobles upon meadows and commons might be reſtrained o. 


Many of theſe demands were extremely reaſonable ; and 


being urged by ſuch formidable numbers, might have met with 


ſome redreſs. But thoſe vaſt unwieldy bodies, aſſembled in di · 
ferent places, had neither union, nor conduct, nor vigour. 
They were led by perſons of the loweſt rank without ſkill in war, 


Petr. Crinitus de Bello, Ruſlicanoap. Freher. Script. Rer. Germ. Argent. 
1717. vol. iii. p. 243. o Sleid. Hiſt. p. go. 
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| Book. IV. ot knowledge of, what was neceſſary. for accompliſhing their 
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Germania ap, 9 p. 131, &c. 


deſigns; and all their exploits were. diſtinguiſhed only by a 
brutal and unmeaning fury. To oppoſe this, the princes and 
nobles of Suabia and the Lower Rhine raiſed their vaſſals, and 
attacking ſome of the mutineers with open force, and others by. | 
ſurprize, cut to pieces, or diſperſed all who infeſted thioſe pro- 
vinces ; ſo that the peaſants, after ruining the open country, and 
lofing upwards of twenty thouſand of their aſſociates in the 
field, were obliged to return to their habitations with leſs hope 


| than ever of " relief fro their grievances b. 


Fase eommotions- happened? at firſt in n of Gat | 
many where Luther's opinions had made little progreſs; and 
being excited wholly by political;cauſes, had no connection with | 
the diſputed points in religion. But the frenzy reaching at laſt 
thoſe countries in which the Reformation was eſtabliſned, 
derived new ſtrength frem circumſtances peculiar to- them, and 


roſe to-a fill greater pitch of extravagance. The Reformation, 


wherever it was received, increaſed that bold and innovating- 
ſpirit to which it owed. its birth. Men who had the courage to 


overturn a ſyſtem ſupported, by every thing which can command 


reſpect or revetence, were not to be overawed by any authority, 
however great or venerable. After having been omed to 
conſider themſelves as judges of the moſt important doctrines 
in religion, to examine theſe freely, and to reject, without ſeruple, 
what appeared to them erroneous,” it was natural for them. to turn. 


the ſame daring and inquiſitive eye towards government, and to 


think of rectifying whatever diſorders or imperfections were diſ- 
1 Seckend. lib. ii. p. 10. Petr. eee eee 
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covered there. And as religious abuſes had been reformed in Book IV. 
Cor I  munnd 


ſeveral places without the permiſſion of the magiſtrate, it was an 


eaſy tranſition to attempt the redreſs of political grievances in the 
ſame manner. 


No ſooner, then, did the ſpirit of revolt break out in Thu- 
ringia, a province ſubject to the Elector of Saxony, the inhabi- 
tants of which were moſtly converts to Lutheraniſm, than it 
aſſumed a new and more dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, 
one of Luther's diſciples, having eſtabliſhed himſelf in that 
country, had acquired a wonderful aſcendant over the 
minds of the people. He propagated among them the wildeſt 
and moſt enthuſiaſtic notions, but ſuch as tended manifeſtly to 
inſpire them with boldneſs, and lead them to ſedition. Luther, 
he told them, had done more hurt than ſervice to religion. He 
had indeed reſcued the church from the yoke of Popery, but his 
doctrines encouraged, and his life ſet an example of the utmoſt 
licentiouſneſs of manners. In order to avoid vice, ſays he, men 
muſt practiſe perpetual mortification. They muſt put on a grave 
countenance, ſpeak little, wear a plain garb, and be ſerious in 
their whole deportment. Such as prepare their hearts in this 
manner, may expect that the ſupreme Being will direct all 
their ſteps, and by ſome viſible ſign diſeover his will to them; 
if that illumination be at any time with-held, we may expoſtu- 


late with the Almighty, who deals with us fo harſhly, and remind 


kim of his promiſes. This expoſtulation and anger will be highly 


acceptable to God, and will at laſt prevail on him to guide us 


with the ſame unerring hand that conducted the patriarchs of 
old. Let us beware, however, of offending him by our arro- 
gance ; but as all men are equal in his eye, let them return to 
that condition of quality in which he formed them, and having 
| L12 all 
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Mr Iv all things in common, let them live together like brethren, 


without wy marks of ſubordination or pre-eminence 4,” 


7 ExTRAVAGANT as theſe tenets wete, they flattered ſo many 
paſſions in the human heart, as to make a deep impreſſion. To 


aim at nothing more than abridging the power of the nobles 
was now conſidered as a trifſiing and partial reformation, 
not worth che contending for; it was propoſed, to level every 


diſtinction among mankind, and by aboliſhing property, to 
reduce them to their natural ſtate of equality, in which all 
ſhould receive their ſubſiſtande from one common ſtock. Muncer 
alſured them, that the deſign was approved of by heaven, 


and chat the Almighty had in a dream aſcertained him of ita 


ſucceſs. The peaſants ſet about the execution of it, not only 


wich the age which animated thoſe of their order in other 
pets of Germany; but with the ardour that enthuſiaſm inſpires. 


They depoſed te magiſtrates in all the cities of which they 
were maſters'; ſeired the lands of the nobles ; and obliged ſuch 
of them as they got into their hands, to put on the dreſs 
commonly worn by |; peaſants, 2 and inſtead + of their former 
titles, to be ſatisfled with the appellation given to people in 
the loweſt clas of li. Vaſt numbers engeged in this wild 


unclertaking; but Muncer, their leader and their prophet, was 


deſtitute of che abilities neceſſary for conducting it, He had 
all the extravagance, but not the courage, which enthuſiaſts = 
uſhally poſſeſd. It was wich difficulty he could de perſuaded to 


_ takethe-field; and though he fon drew together eight thou- 


ſand men, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſurrounded by a body of 
cavalry under the command of the Elector of Saxony, the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, aud Duke of Brunſwick. Theſe * . 


al 1 ent ib; f. "Mid, Erg. p. 83. jt 
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ling to ſhed the blood of their deluded ſubjects, ſent a young Boox IV. 
nobleman to their camp, with the offer of a general pardon, if 7848 
they would immediately lay down their arms, and deliver up 

the authors of the ſedition. Muncer, alarmed at this, began to 

harangue them with his uſual vehemence, exhorting them not 

to truſt theſe deceitful promiſes of their oppreſſors, nor to deſert 

the cauſe of God and of Chriſtian liberty. 


But the fenſe of preſent danger made a deeper impreſſion on Peaſants de- 
the peaſants than his eloquence, and confuſion and terror were 
viſible in every face, when a rainbow, which was the emblem 
the mutineers had painted on their colours, happening to appear 
in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable preſence of mind, laid 
hold of that incident, and ſuddenly raiſed his eyes and hands 
towards heaven, Behold,” cries he, with an elevated voice, 
the ſign which God has given. There is the pledge of your 
* ſafety, and a token that the wicked ſhall be deſtroyed.” The 
fanatical multitude ſet up inſtantly a great ſhout, as if victory 
| had been certain; and paſſing in a moment from one extreme 
m another, murdered. the unfortunate nobleman who had come 
with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led towards the 
enemy. The Princes enraged at this ſhocking violation of the 
laws of war, prevented them by beginning the attack; but the wu 15. 
behaviour of the peaſants in the combat was not ſuch as might 
have been expected either frem their ferocity or confidence of 
ſucceſs; an undiſciplined rabble was no equal match for welk 
trained troops; above five thouſand were ſlain in the field, 
almoſt without making reſiſtance z the reſt fled, and among the 
foremaſt Munger their general. He was taken next day, and 
being condemned to ſuch puniſhments as his crimes had 

deſerved, 
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DOK: IV. deſerved, he ſuffered them with a poor and daſtardly ſpirit. His 


death put an end to the inſurrections of the peaſants which had 
filled Germany with ſuch terror :; but the enthuſiaſtic notions 
which he had ſcattered were not an and produced, not 
_ after, effects. more memorable, as well as more extravagant. 


Dune thele commotions, Lither ated with exemplary pru- 
dence and moderation; like a common parent, ſolicitous about 
the welfare of both vans! without ſparing the faults or errors 


of either. On the one hand, he addreſſed a-monitory diſcourſe 


to the nobles, exhorting them to treat their -dependants with 
greater humanity and "indulgence. © On the other, he ſeverely 
cenſured the ſeditious ſpirit of the peaſants, adviſing them not to 
murmur at hardſhips inſeparable from their W nor to 
F | | | 

4 eee with Cubis; 2 Boiia, a nun of 
a noble family, who having thrown off the veil, had fled from the 
cloiſter, happened this year, and was far from meeting with the 
ſame approbation. Even his moſt devoted followers thought this 


indecent at a time when his country was involved in ſo many 


calamities; while his enemies never mentioned it with any ſofter 
appellation than that of inceſtuous or profane. Luther himſelf 
was ſenſible of the impreſſion it had made to his diſadvantage ; 
but being ſatisfied with his own conduct, he bore. the cenſure of 
his friends, and the reproaches of his adverſaries, with his uſual 
Grades, ion, ſerppo; , neg 43% 
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Tats year the Reformation loſt its firſt protector, Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony; but the blow was the leſs ſenſibly felt, as he 
was ſucceeded: by his brother John, a more avowed and zealous, 
though leſs able patron of Luther and his doctrines. 


AwoTHER” event happened about the ſame time, which, as it 


263, 


Book IV. 
1526. 
May 5. 


Pruſſia wreſt-- 


occaſioned a conſiderable change in the ſtate of Germany, muſt 2d from the 


be traced back to its ſource. While the frenzy of the Cruſades 
poſſeſſed all Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth” centu- 
ries, ſeveral orders of religious knighthood were founded in 
defence of the Chriſtian faith ' againſt Heathens and Infidels. 
Among theſe the Teutonic order in Germany was one of the 
moſt illuſtrious, the knights of which diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
greatly in all the wild enterprizes carried on in the Holy Land. 
Being driven at laſt from their ſettlements in the eaſt, they were 


obhliged to return to their native country. Their zeal, and valour 


were too impetuous to remain long inactive. They invaded, 
on very ſlight pretences, the province of Pruſſia, the inhabitants 
of which were ſtill idolaters; and having completed the conqueſt 
of it about the middle of the thirteenth century, held it many 


years as a fief depending on the crown of Poland, Fierce conteſts ' 


Teutonic 


order. 


aroſe during this period; between the grand maſters of the order, 


who was elected grand maſter in the year one thouſand five hun- 
dred and eleven, engaging keenly in this quarrel, maintained a 
long war with Sigiſmund, King of Poland ; but having be-- 
come an early. convert to Luther's doctrines, this gradually 


and the Kings of Poland; the former - ſtruggling for indepen- - 
dence, while the latter aſſerted their right of fovereignty with 
great firmneſs. Albert, a Prince of the houſe of Brandenburgh, 


leſſened his zeal for the intereſts of his fraternity, ſo that he 


took 
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took the oportunity of the confuſion in the Empire, and the 
abſence of the Emperor, to conchude a treaty. with Sigiſmund, 
greatly t6 his private emolument. By it, that part of Pruſſia | 
which belonged to the Teutonie order, was erected into a ſecular 
and hereditary dutchy, and the inveſtiture of it granted to Albert, 


le in auen bound himſelf ta do homage for it to the Kings 


of Poland as their vaſſal. Immediately after this, he made pub- 


Hirſt mea 
ſures of the 
French King 
upon his re- 
turn to 
France. 


lick profeſſion of the reformed religion, and married a Princeſs 
of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaimed ſo loudly againſt 
the. treachery of their grand maſter, that he was put under the 


ban of the Empire; but he ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the province 


he had uſurped, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity. In proceſs 


of time this rich inheritance fell to the electoral branch of the 
family, all dependance on the crown of Poland was ſhaken off, 


and the Margraves of Brandenburg, having aſſumed the title of 
Kings of Pruſſia, have not only riſen to an equality with the firſt 
Princes in . Germany, but take their rank among the great 
Monarchs, of Europe . | 


an, af 8 Eing to his dominions, the 
eyes of all the powers in Europe were fixed upon him, that by 
ohſerving his firſt motions, they might form a judgment concern- 
ing his ſubſequent conduct. They were not held long in fuſpence. 
Francis, as ſaon as he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the King of 
England, thanking him for his zealous and affectionate interpo- 
ſition in his favour, to which he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery. of his liberty. Next day the Emperor's ambaſſadors 
demanded audience, and in their maſter's name, required him 


„ Skid. Hiſt. p. g8, Preffel Abrege de Phiſt. de Droit Publ. p. 60g, &e. 
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to iſſue ſuch orders a for ing the treaty of Book IV. 
as were neceſſary for . carrying aty © OK 


Madrid into immediate and full execution ; he coldly anſwered, 
that though for his own pert he determined religiouſly to 
perform all he had promiſed, the treaty contained ſo many 
articles relative not to himſelf alone, but affecting the intereſts 
of the French monarchy, that he could not take any farther 
ſtep without confulting the States of his kingdom, and that 
ſome time would be neceffary in order to reconcile their minds 
to the hard conditions which he had conſented to ratify ». 
This reply was confidered as no obſcure diſcovery of his being 
reſolved to elude the treaty ; and the compliment paid to Henry, 


appeared a very proper ſtep towards ſecuring the aſſiſtanoe of 


that Monarch in the war with the Emperor, to which ſuch a reſo- 
lution would certainly give rife. Theſe circumſtances, added 
to the explicit declarations which Francis made in ſecret to the 
ambaſſadors from ſeveral of the Italian powers, fully ſatified 


juſt, and that inſtead ef intending to execute an unreaſonable 
treaty, he was eager to ſeize the firſt opportunity of revenging 
thoſe injuries which had compelled him to feign an approbation 
of it. Even the doubts, and fears, and ſcruples which uſed, on 
other occaſions, to hold Clement in a ſtate of uncertainty were 
diſſipated by Francis's ſeeming impatience to break through all 
his Engagements with the Emperor. The ſituation, indeed, of 
affairs in Italy at that time, did not allow the Pope to heſitate 
long. Sforza was ſtill beſieged by the Imperialiſts in the caſtle 
of Milan. That feeble Prince, deprived now of Morone's 
advice, and unprovided with every thing neceſſary for defence, 


x Mem. de Bellay, p. 97, 
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Boox IV. found means to inform Clement and. the Venetians, that he 
— *, = - muſt ſoon ſurrender, if they did not come to his relief. The 


Imperial troops, as they had received. no. pay ſince the battle 
of Pavia, lived at diſcretion in the Milaneſe, levying ſuch 
exorbitant contributions in that dutchy, as. amounted, if we may 
rely on Guiccardini's calculation, to no leſs a ſum than five thou- 
ſand ducats a day 7; nor was it to be doubted, but that the fol 
diers, as ſoon as the caftle ſhould ſubmit, would chuſe to leave a 
ruined country which ſcarce afforded them ſubſiſtence, that they 
might take poſſeſſion of more comfortable quarters in the fertile 


and untouched territories | of the Pope and. Venetians. The 


aſſiſtance of the French King was the only thing which could 
either fave Sforza, or enable them to protect their own domi- 


nions from the inſults of the Imperial troops... 


For theſe reaſons, the Pops, the Venetians, and duke of 


Milan, were equally impatient to come to an agreement with 


Francis, who, on his- part, was no leſs deſirous: of acquiring 
ſo conſiderable an acceſſion both. of ſtrength and reputation 
as ſuch a confederacy would bring along with it. The chief 
objects of this allianee, which was concluded at Cognac on 
the twenty- ſecond of May, though kept ſecret for ſome time, 
were to oblige the Emperor to ſet at liberty the French King's 
ſons, upon payment of a reaſonable ranſom; and to re-eſtabliſh 
Sforza in the quiet poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. If Charles 
ſhould refuſe either of theſe, the contracting parties bound 


themſelves to bring into the field an army of thirty-five 


thouſand men, with which, after driving the Spaniards out 


1 Guic, I. xvii, 360. 
of 
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of the Milaneſe, they would attack the kingdom of Naples. 
The King of England was declared Protector of this league, 
which they dignified with the name of Holy, becauſe the Pope 
was at the head of it; and in order to allure Henry more effec- 
tually, a principality in the kingdom of Naples, of thirty thou- 
ſand ducats yearly revenue, was to be ſettled on him ; and lands 
to the value of ten thouſand ducats on Wolley his favourite 2. 


No ſooner was this league concluded, than Clement, by the 
plenitude of his papal power, abſolved Francis from the oath he 
had taken to obſerve the treaty of Madrid . This right, how 
pernicious ſoever to morals, and deſtructive of that integrity 
which is the baſis of all tranſactions among men, was the natu- 
ral conſequence of the powers which the Popes arrogated as 
the infallible vicegerents of Chriſt upon earth ; and they having, 
in virtue of theſe, often diſpenſed with obligations which 
were held ſacred, the intereſt of ſome men, and the credulity of 
others led them to imagine that the deciſions of a ſovereign 
pontiff authorized or juſtified actions which would, otherwiſe, 
have been criminal and unbecoming, 


- MzeanwuHiLet, the diſcovery of Francis's intention to elude, 
the treaty of Madrid, filled the Emperor with a variety of diſ- 
quieting thoughts, He had treated an unfortunate Prince with 
the moſt ungenerous rigour; he had diſplayed an infatiable 
ambition in all his negociations with his priſoner : He knew 
what cenſures the former had drawn upon him, and what appre- 
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Boon IV; henſions the latter had excited, in every court of Europe; nor 


had he reaped from the meaſures he purſued, any of thoſe advan- 
tages which politicians are apt to conſider as an excuſe for the 
moſt criminal conduct, and a compenſation. for the ſevereſt 
reproaches. Francis was now out of his hands, and not. one of 
all the mighty conſequences which he expected from the treaty 
that ſet him at liberty, was likely to take place.. His raſhneſs 
in relying fo far on his own judgment as to truſt to the ſincerity 
of the French King, in oppoſition to. the ſentiments of his wiſeſt 
1  miniffers, was row apparent ; and he eafily éomectured that the 


ume confederacy, the dread of which had induced him to ſet 
Prancis at liberty, would now be formed againſt him with that 
pFeallant and incenſed Monarch at its head. Self- condemnation anti 


ſhame on account of what was paſt; with anxious apprehenſions 
concerning what might' happen, were the -neceffary refult of theſe 
reflections on His own conduct and ſituation. Charles, however, 
Was naturally firm and inflexible in all his meafures. Fo have 
Teceded "ſuddenly from apy article in the treaty of Madrid, 
would have been a plain confeſnon of imprudence, and a palpa- 
ble fymptotn of fear; he determined therefore, that it was moſt 
ſuitable to his und to inſiſt, whatever miglit be the conſe- 
quences, on the ſtrict execution of the treaty, and particularly 
nat to accept of any thing which-might re 6 hu . 
W e e of OO" . 


er We 1 of, this 1 * 3 a 


form Kio 4 pri to repair, as his ambaſſadors, to the court of France, 
| kadtipulated. and, formally to ſummon the King either to execute the treaty 
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with the ſincerity that became him, or to return, according to Book IV, 


his oath, a priſoner to Madrid. Inſtead of giving them an imme- 
diate anſwer, Francis admitted the deputies of the ſtates of Bur- 
gundy to an audience in their preſence. They humbly repre- 
ſented to him, that he had exceeded the powers veſted in a King 
of France when he conſented to alienate their country from the 
crown, the domains of which he was bound by his coronation oath 
to preſerve entire and unimpaired. Francis, in return, thanked 
them for their attachment to his crown, and intreated them, 
though very faiptly, to remember the obligations which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the Emperor. The depu- 
ties aſſuming an higher tone, declared that they would not obey 
commands which they conſidered as illegal; and if he ſhould 
abandon them to the enemies of France, they had reſolved to de- 
fend themſelves. to the, beſt of their power, with a firm purpoſe 


rather to periſh than ſubmit to a foreign dominion.” - Upon which 


Francis turning towards the Imperial ambaſſadors, repreſented to 
them the impoſiibility of performing what he had undertaken, and 
offered in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the Emperor two million of 
crowns. The Viceroy and Alarcon who caſily perceived that 
the ſcene to vhich they had been witneſſes, was oonetted between 
the King and his ſubjects in order to impoſe on them, ſignified 
to him their maſter's fixed reſolution not to depart: in the ſmalleſt 
point from the terms of the treaty, and ;withilrews, Before they 
deft the kingdom, they had the mortification to hear the Holy 
league againſt the Emperor publiſhed with great ſolemnitʒ. 
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a no ſooner received an account of this confederacy 

than he exclaimed in the moſt publick manner, and in the harſheſt 
terms, againſt Francis, .as a Prince void of faith, or of honour. 
He complained no leſs of Clement, whom he ſollicited in vain to 
abandon his new allies; he accuſed him of ingratitude ; he taxed 
him with an ambition unbecoming his character; he threatened 
him not only wich all the vengeance which the power of an 
Emperor can inflict, but by appealing to a general council, called 
up before him all the terrors ariſing from the authority of thoſe 
aſſemblies ſo formidable to the Papal ſee. It was neceſſary, 
however, to oppoſe ſomething elſe than reproaches and threats 
to the powerful combination formed againſt him; and the Empe- 
ror, prompted by ſo many paſſions, did not fail to exert himſelf 

with unuſual vigour, in order to ſend ſupplies not only of men, 
but of money, which was till more needed, into Italy, | 


1 eee 


3 to that animoſity againſt the Emperor with which 


they ſeemed to enter into the holy league. Francis it 
was thought, would have infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the 
whole body. He had his loſt honour to repair, many injuries 
to revenge, and the ſtation among the Princes of Europe from 


which he had fallen to recover. From all theſe, added to the 


natural impetuoſity of his temper, a war more fierce and bloody 
than any he had hitherto made upon his rival, was expected. 
But Francis had gone through ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs, and the 
amprefſion it had made was ſtill ſo freſh in his memory, that he 
was become diffident of himſelf, diſtruſtful of fortune, and deſi- 
rous of tranquillity, To procure the releaſe of his ſons, and to 
avoid the reſtitution of — by paying ſome reaſonable 

+ equivalent, 
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equivalent, were his chief objects, and for the ſake of theſe, he Book IV. 


would willingly have ſacrificed Sforza and the liberties of Italy 
to the Emperor. He flattered himſelf that the dread alone of 
ſuch a confederacy would induce Charles to liſten to what was 
equitable; and was afraid of employing any conſiderable force 
for the relief of the Milaneſe, leſt his allies, whom he had often 
found to be more attentive to their own intereſt, than punctual 
in fulfilling their engagements, ſhould abandon him as ſoon as 
the Imperialiſts were driven out of that country, and deprive his 
negociations with the Emperor of that weight which they derived 
from his being at the head of a powerful league, Meanwhile the 
caſtle of Milan was preſſed more cloſely than ever, and Sforza 
was now reduced to the laſt extremity. The Pope and Venetians, 


truſting to Francis's concurrence, commanded their troops to 
take the field, in order to relieve him; and an army more than 
ſufficient for that ſervice was ſoon formed. The Milaneſe, pal- 


ſionately attached to their. unfortunate dike, and no leſs exaſpe- 
rated againſt the Imperialiſts, who had oppreſſed them ſo cruelly, 


were ready to aid the confederates in all their enterprizes. But 


the duke d Urbino, their general, naturally ſlow. and indeciſive, 
and reſtrained, beſides, by his ancient enmity to the family of 
Medici, from taking any ſtep that might aggrandize or. add 
reputation to the Pope, loſt ſome opportunities, and refuſed to 
improve others, of attacking the Imperialiſts, and raiſing the 
ſiege. Theſe delays gave Bourbon time to bring up a reinforce- 
ment of freſh troops, and a ſupply of money. He immediately 
took the command of the army, and puſhed on the ſiege with 
ſuch vigour, as quickly obliged Sforza to ſurrender, who retiring 
to Lodi, which the confederates had ſurprized, left Bourbon in 
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1526. 
| Tus Italians began now to perceive the game which Francis 
1 had played, and to be ſenſible that, notwithſtanding all their 
powers, addre and refinements i in negociation, which they boaſted of 
_ wle peciiliarly their own, they had for once been over- 
Teached in thoſe very arts by a tramintane Prince, He had 
hitherto thrown almoſt the whole burden of the war upon them, 
taking 8 advantage of their efforts, in order to enforce the propo- 
fals Bog he often renewed at the court of Madrid for obtain- 
ing. the diberty- of his fons. The Pope and Venetians expoſtu- 
lated and complained, but as they were not able to rouze 
Fratcis from his ina&ivity, their own zeal and vigonr, gra- 
«dually abated,” and Clement having already gone farther than 
tus fimidity uſually perrnitted him, began to accuſe himſelf of 
raſtinels, and to Falte into his natural ſtate of doubt and uncer- 


Meaſures of jg L * the apart en depending on hirnſelf alone, 


1 pete "more | Grids "td better concerted The narrowneſs 
ok. his revenues, indeed, did not | allow fim to make any 
"ſudden or great effötr in che field, but he abundantly ſupplied | 
that defect by his intrigues and negociations. The ag; of 
| Colonna, the melt powerful of all the Roman batons, had 
10 adhered ziniformly” to the Ghibeline or Imperial faction, during 
thoſe fierce contentions between the Popes and Emperors, which, 
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bloodſhed. Though the cauſes which at firſt gave birth to theſe Book. IV. 


deſtructive factions exiſted no longer, and the rage with which 
they had been animated was in a great meaſure ſpent, the Co- 
lonnas till retained their attachment to the Imperial intereſt, and 
by placing themſelves under the protection of the Emperors, ſe- 
cured the quiet - poſſeſſion of thei” own territories and privileges. 
The Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, a man of a turbulent and ambi- 
tious temper, at that time the head of the family, had long been 
Clement's rival, - to whoſe influence in the laſt conclave he imputed 
the diſappointment of all his ſchemes for attaining the Papal dig- 
nity, of which, from his known connection with the Emperor, 
he thought himſelf ſecure. This was too great an injury to an 
aſpiring mind ever to be forgiven ; and though he had diſſembled 
his reſentment ſo far as to vote for Clement at his election, and to 
accept of great offices in his court, he waited with the utmoſt im- 
patience for an opportunity of being revenged. Don Hugo di 
Moncada, the Imperial ambaſſador at Rome, who was no ſtranger 
to theſe ſentiments, eaſily perſuaded him that now was the time, 
while all the Papal troops were employed in Lombardy, to attempt 
ſomething which would, at once, avenge his own wrongs, and be 
of eſſential ſervice to the Emperor, his patron. The Pope, how- 
ever, whoſe timidity rendered him quick-ſighted, was ſo attentive 
to their operations, and began to be alarmed fo early, that he 
might have drawn together troops ſufficient to have diſconcerted 
all Colonna's meaſures. But Moncada amuſed him ſo artfully with 
negociations, promiſes, and falſe intelligence, that he lulled afleep 
all his ſuſpicions, and prevented his taking any of the precautions 
neceſlary for his ſafety ; and to the eternal diſgrace of a prince poſ- 
ſeſſed of great power, as well as renowned for political wiſdom, 


Colonna, at the head of three thouſand wen, ſeized one of the 
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gates of his capital, while. he imagined himſelf to be in perfect 
ſeoutiev, and was - altogether; ; unprepared for reſiſting ſuch. 4 
feeble enemy The inhabitants of Rome permitted Colonne's 
ueap from whom. they appaghended. no inury, to advance 
without oppelition. ; the Pope's guards were diſperſed in a mo- 
of kis own - credulity, and deſerted by almaſt every perſon, fied 
with: precipitation. into the caſtle of St. Angelo which was im- 
mediately. inveſted. The palace of the Vatican, the church of 
St. Peter, and the hauſes of the Pope's miniſters. and ſervants, 


Wege Blupdered, in, the; maſt, Pcentious franner z the reſt of the 


city. was left unmgleſted. Clement, deſtitute of every tbing 
gecellary either for ſublſtence ar. defence, was ſoon obliged to 
demand a. capitulation; and Moncada, being admitted into the 
caſtle, preſcribed to him, with all the haughtineſs af a conqueror, | 
conditipps which, it was not in his power. to. reject... Tbe chief 
of theſe, were, That Clem emept, ſhould ngt only grant a full parden 
to the Colonnas, but receive them into fayour, and immediately 


eee ph eee 
derates i A-. Lombard 5. . 
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Tus Colon ina who talked pe dans les than eng 
nent, and T Pornpeo, er kioſman, Tt vacant 


| Fa: of S Peter, exclaimed loudly againſt f treaty which, left 


them zt the "mercy of a Fontiff juſtly incenſed againſt them.” 


But Mbncada, attentive only to his maſter's intereſt, paid little 


regard 4 their complaints, and by this fortunate e broke 
entirely the power of the oonfederates. 
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 WrrtLs' the army of the confederates ſuffered ſuch à conſi- 
derable diminution, the Imperialiſts received two great rein- 
forcements; one from Spain, under the command of Lannoy 
and Alarcon, which amounted to fix thoufatid men. The other forced. 
was raiſed in the Empire by George Frondiperg, 4 German 
nobleman, who having ſetved in Italy with great reputation, 
had acquired ſuch influence and popularity, that multitudes of 
his countrymen, fond on every occaſion of engaging in military 
efiterprizes, and impatient” at that juncture to eſcape from the 
oppreſſion of their fuperiors both in religions and civil matters, 
crouded to his ſtandard; ſo that without any other gratuity than 
the payment of a crown to each man, fourteen thouſand enliſted 
in his ſervice. To theſe the Archduke Ferdinand added two 
thoufind Horſe, levied in the Aufttian dominions. But al- 
though dhe Eniperot lad rated troops,” he could not remit the 


tems rieceſſary” for ther ſupport, | His orditiary revenues were 
exhauſted ; the credit of Princes during the infancy of corti- 
merce, was not extenſive ; and the Cortes of Caſtlle, though 
every "itt hack been tried to gain them, and ſome innovations 
had been made in the conſtitution it arder to ſecure their on- 
curtence, peternptorily refuſed to grarit Charles any extrabrdi- 

nury ſupply s; ſo that the more” his army increaſed in nutiber, 
jk 4 ei his getierals embarraſſed and diſtreſſed. Bourbon, 


iy parte; us. inbelved im fuch difficulties, that he flood in 
fiee@'of all his addreſs” auc courage im order to extticate him- 
wif» Veſt ſutbs were due to the Spanifff troops already in the 

Milaneſe, When Frondſperg artived with ſixteen thouſand hun- 
gry Germans, deſtitute of every ching. Both made their de- 
mans with ond fierceneſs ; the former canning their arrears, 
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and the latter, the pay which had, been promiſed them on their 


entering Lombardy: Bourbon was altogether incapable of giving 
ſatisfaction to either, In this ſituation, he was conſtrained to 
commit acts of violence extremely ſhocking to his own nature, 
which was gentle and humane. He ſeized- the principal citizens 


of Milan, and by threats, and even by torture, forced from them 

« conſiderable ſum; he riſied the churches of all their plate and 

ornaments the inadequate. ſupply which theſe afforded, he. diſ- 

tributed among the ſoldiers, with ſo many ſoothing expreſſions of 

of his ſympathy and affection, that, though it fell far ſhort of the 

furs due 20 wen. 70 „ ee eee erbSbim 
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his life; and Jiberty to Morans, who having been kept in priſon 


ſince his intrigue with Peſcara, hag been condemned to die by the 
Spaniſh Judges empowered tp try him, For this remiſſion. he paid 
twenty thouſand: ducats; and ſuch: were his ſingular talents, and 
the wonderful aſcendant he acquired oyer the minds of thoſe to 


' whom. he had acceſs, that in a, few days,.. from. being Bourbon's 


priſoner, he became his prime confident, with whom he conſulted 
in all affairs of importance: To bis inſinuations muſt be im- 
puted the ſuſpicions which Bourbon began to entertain, that the 
Emperor had never intended wo grant him the inveſtiture of Milan, 
but had pointed Leyva, and the other Spaniſh generals,” rather 
to be ſpies on his, conduct, than to, co-operate heartily towards the 
execution of his ſchem@. 70 him likewiſe, as he ſtill retained at 
the age of fourſcore all the enterprizing ſpirit of youth, may be 


attributed the bold and unexpected meaſure on rene 
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such, indeed, were the exigencies of the Imperial troops in 
the Milaneſe, that it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to take ſome 
immediate ſtep for their relief. The arrears of the ſoldiers 
increaſed daily; the Emperor made no remittances to his gene- 
rals; and the utmoſt rigour of military extortion could draw 
nothing more from a country entirely drained and ruined. In 
this ſituation there was no choice left, but either to diſband the 
army, or to march for ſubſiſtence into the enemies country. The 
territories of the Venetians lay neareſt at hand; but they, with 
their uſual foreſight and prudence, had taken ſuch precautions 
as ſecured them from any inſult. Nothing therefore remained 
but to invade the dominions of the church, or of the Florentines; 
and Clement had of late acted ſuch a part, as merited the ſevereſt 
vengeance from the Emperor. No ſooner did his troops return 
to Rome after the infurreftion of the Colonnas, than, without 
paying any regard to the treaty with Moncada, hc degraded the 
Cardinal Colonna, excommunicated the reſt of the family, ſeized 
their places of ſtrength, and waſted their lands with all the cru- 
elty which the ſmart of a recent injury naturally excites. After 
this, he turned his arms againſt Naples, and as his operations were 
ſeconded by the French fleet, he made ſome progreſs towards the 
conqueſt of that kingdom; the Viceroy being no leſs deſtitute than 
the other Imperial. generals, of the money requiſite for a vigorous 
defence”. | 


'Trzsz procectiign of © the Pope, juſtified, in appearance, the 
meaſures which Bourbon's ſituation rendered neceſſary; and he 
ſet about executing them under ſuch diſadvantages, as furniſh 
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the ſtrongeſt proof, both of the defpair to which he was reduced, 
and of the greatneſs of his abilities which were able to ſurmount ſo 
many obſtacles. Having committed the government of Milan to 
Leyva, whom he was not unwilling to leave behind; he began his 


en march in the depth of winter, at the head of twenty-five thouſand 


men, compoſed of nations differing from each other in language 
and manners; without money, without magazines, without artille- 
ry, without carriages ; in ſhort, without any of thoſe things which 
are neceſſay to the ſmalleſt party, and which ſeem efſential to the 
exiſtence and motions of a great army. His rout lay through a coun- 
try cut by rivers and mountains, in which the roads were almoſt 
impracticable; as an addition to his difficulties, the enemy's army, 
ſuperior to his own in number, was at hand to watch all his motions, 
and to e every adyantage, But his troops, impatient of their 
preſent hardſhips, . and allured by the hopes of obtaining an 

immenſe booty, did not conſider, how ill provided they were for 
4 march, and followed him, with great chearfulneſs.-- His firſt 
ſcheme, was. to. haye made himſelf maſter of Placentia, and: to. 
have gratified. his ſoldiers Wich the. plunder of that city; but 


the vigilance of che confederate generals rendered the, deſign 
abortive z nor had he better ſucceſs in his project for the, reduc- 


tion, of Bologna, which was ſcaſonably ſupplied with ,as*many 
troops as ſecured it from the phil of aq, army Which) had, nei- 
ther artill#y nor ammunition. Having failed in both theſe 
attempts to become maſter of ſome great city, he was under a 
neceſſity of advancing}, But he had now been two months in the 
feld his troops had ſuffered every calamity which a long march, 


e ber together wick the uncommon rigsur of: the ſcaſon: could du ing 
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upon men deſtitute of all neceſſary accommodations, in an ene- 


mies * the magnificent premiſes 'to'which' they truſted, 
had 
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had proved altogether vain ; they ſaw no proſpect of relief; their 
patience, tried to the utmoſt, failed at laſt, and they broke out 
into open mutiny. Some officers, who raſhly attempted to re- 
ſtrain them, fell victims to their fury; Bourbon himſelf, not dar- 
ing to appear during the firſt tranſports of theit rage, was obliged 
to fly ſecretly from his quatters l. But this ſudden ebullition of 
wrath began at laſt to ſublide ; when Bourbon, who poſſeſſed in 
2 wonderful degree, the art of governing the minds of ſoldiers, 
renewed his promiſes with more confidence than formerly, and 
aſſured them that they would be ſoon accompliſhed. He endea- 
voured ta render their hardſhips more tolerable by partaking 
of them himſelf ; he fared no better than the meaneſt centinel ; 
he marched along with them on foot; he joined them in ſinging 
their camp-ballads, in which, with high praiſes of his valour, they 
mingled many ſtrokes of military raillery on his poverty ; and 
wherever they came, he allowed them, as a foretaſte of what he 
had promiſed, to plunder the adjacent villages at diſcretion. En- 
couraged by all theſe ſoothing arts, they entirely forgot their ſuf- 
ferings and complaints, and followed him with the ſame implicit 
confidence as formerly n. 


BouxBon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his intentions, 
Rome and Florence, not knowing on which the blow would 
fall, were held in the moſt diſquieting ſtate of ſuſpence. Cle- 
ment, equally ſollicitous for the ſafety of both, fluctuated 
in more than his uſual uncertainty ; and while the rapid ap- 
proach of danger called for prompt and deciſive meaſures, he 
ſpent the time in deliberations which came to no iſſue, or in 
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taking reſolutions, - which next day, his reſtleſs mind, more fa- 
gacious in diſcerning than in obviated difficulties, overturned, 
without being able to fix on what ſhould be ſubſtituted in their 
place. At one time he determined to unite himſelf more cloſely 
than ever with his allies, and to puſh the war with vigour ; at 
another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final accommo- 


dation by a treaty with Lannoy, who knowing his paſſion for 


negociation, ſolicited him inceſſantly with propoſals for that 
| purpoſe.” His timidity at length prevailed ; and led him to con- 
dlude an agreement with Lannoy, of which the following were 


the chief articles: That a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould take place 
between the Pontifical and Imperial troops for eight months ; 

That Clement ſhould advance fixty thouſand crowns ES 
ſatisfying the demands of the Imperial army; That the Colonnas 
ſnould be abſolved from cenſure, and their former dignities and 
poſſeſſions be reſtored to them; That the viceroy ſhould come to 
Rome, and prevent Bourbon from approaching nearer to that 
city, or to Florence . On this ſudden treaty, which deprived 
him of all hopes of aſſiſtance from his. allies, without affording 
him any ſolid foundation of ſecurity, Clement relied fo firmly, 
that like a man extricated at once out of all difficulties, he was 


w_ at perfect eaſe, and in the fulneſs of his confidence diſbanded all 


his troops, except as many as were ſufficient to guard his own 
perſon. This amazing confidence of Clement's, who on every 
other occaſion was fearful and ſuſpicious to exceſs, appeared ſo 
unaccountable to Guicciardini, who being at that time the pon- 
tifical commiſſary- general and reſident in the confederate army, 
had great opportunity as well as great abilities for obſerving 
how _chimerical all his hopes were, that he imputes the Pope's 
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conduct, at this juncture, wholly to infaruation which thoſe who 
are doomed to ruin cannot avoid o. 


' Lannor,. it — 4. intended to have executed the treaty 
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bon diſte- 


with great ſincerity and having detached Clement from the con- gerd: 


federacy, wiſhed to turn Bourbon's arms againſt the Venetians, who, 
of all the powers at war with the Emperor, had exerted the great- 
eſt vigour. With. this view he diſpatched a courier to Bourbon, 

informing him of the ſuſpenſion of arms, which, in the name of their 
common maſter, he had concluded with the Pope. Bourbon had 
other ſchgmes ; and he had proſecuted them now too far to think 
of retreating. To have mentioned a retreat to his ſoldiers, would 
have been dangerous; his command was independant on Lannoy ; 
he was fond of mortifying a man whom he had many reaſons to 
hate for theſe reafons withour paying the leaſt regard to the meſlage, 
he continued to ravage the eccleſiaſtical territories, and to advance 
towards Florence, Upon this, all Clement's terror and anxiety re- 
turning with new force, he had recourſe to Lannoy, and intreated 
and conjured him to put a ſtop to Bourbon's progreſs. Lannoy ac- 
cbrdingly ſet out for his camp, but. durſt not approach it; Bour- 
bon's ſoldiers having got notice of the truce, raged and threatened, 

demanding the accompliſhment of the promiſes to which they had 
truſted ; their general himſelf could ſcarce reſtrain them; every 
perſon in Rome perceived that nothing remained but to prepare 
for refiſting a ſtorm which it was now impoſſible to diſpel. Cle- 
ment alone, relying on ſome ambiguous and deceitful profeſſions 
which Bourbon made of his inclination towards peace, ſunk back 
into his former ſecurity P, 
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Boot IV. or on his part, wis far from being free from ſollici- 
. 


1527. 


tude. All his attempts on any places of importance had hitherto 


Advances to- miſcarried; and Florence, towards which he had been approaching 


warde Rome. 
enz put in a condition to ſet his power at defiance. As it now became 


for ſome time, was, by the arrival of the duke d' Urbino's army, 


necefary to change his tout, and ˖0 take inſtantly ſome ne 
refolittion ; he fixed without heſitation on one no leſs daring 
in itlelf, Was © it was impious according to the opinion of that 
age. This was to aſſault and plunder Rome. Many reaſons, 
however, prompted him to it. He was fond of tharting Lannoy, 
who had undertaken for the ſafety of that city; he imagined 
that the Emperor would be highly pleaſed to ſee Clement, the chief 
author of the league againſt him, humbled; he flattered himſelf, 
that by gratifying the rapacity of his ſoldiers with ſuch immenſe 
booty, he would attach them for ever to his intereſt; or (which is 
{till more probable than any of theſe) he hoped that by means of 
the power and ſplendor he would acquire from the conqueſt of the 
firſt city in Chtiſtendom, he might lay the foundation of an inde 
pendent power; and that after ſhakiug off all connection with the 
Emperot, he might take polleſhon of Naples, or of ſome. of the 
Trahan ſtates in his own name 9. it 
Wu ATEVER his motives os. he executed his reſolution 
1 a rapiglt ity equal to the boldneſs with which he had formed 
His ſoldiers, now that they had their prey in Full view, 
Ge neither of fatigue, nor famine, nor want of pay. 
No ſooner did they begin to move from uſcany towards Rome, 
than the Pope, ſenſible at laſt how fallacious the hopes had been 
on which he repoſed, ftarted from his ſecurity. But no time 
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now remained, even for a bold and deciſive Pontiff, to have taken 
proper meaſures, or to have formed any effectual plan of defence. 
Under Clement's feeble conduct, all was conſternation, diſorder, 
and irreſolution. He collected, however, ſuch of his diſbanded 
ſoldiers as ſtill remained in the city; he armed the artificers of 
Rome, and the footmen and train-bearers of the Cardinals; he 
repaired the breaches in the walls; he begun to erect new works; 
he excommunicated Bourbon and all his troops, branding the 
Germans with the name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards with that 
of Moors. Truſting to theſe ineffeftual military preparations, 
or to his ſpiritual arms, which were ſtill more deſpiſed by rapa- 
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cious ſoldiers, he ſeems to have laid aſide his natural timidity, 


and contrary to the advice of all his counſellors, determined to 
wait the approach of an enemy whom, by a timely retreat, he 
might eaſily have avoided. 


Bou RB Ox, who ſaw the neceſſity of diſpatch, now that his 
intentions were known, advanced with ſuch ſpeed, that he gained 
ſeveral marches on the duke d'Urbino's army, and encamped in 
the plains of Rome on the evening of the fifth of May. From 
thence he ſhewed his ſoldiers the palaces and churches of that ci- 
ty, into which, as the capital of the Chriſtian commonwealth, 
the wealth of all Europe had flowed during many centuries, 
without having been once violated by any hoſtile hand ; and 
commanding them to refreſh themſelves that night, as a pre- 
paration for the aſſault next day, promiſed them in reward of 
their toils and valour, the poſſeſſion of all the treaſures accumulated 
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El x in the morning, Bourbon, who had determined to diſtin- 
guiſn that day either by his death or the ſueceſs of his enterprize, 
appeared at the head of his troops, clad in compleat armour, above 
which he wore a veſt of white tiſſue, that he might be more 
conſpicuous both to his friends and to his enemies; and as all de- 
pended on one bold impreſſion, he led them inſtantly to ſcale the 
walls. Three diſtinct bodies, one of Germans, another of Span- 
iards, and the laſt of Italians, the three different nations of whom 
the army was compoſed, were appointed to this ſervice; a ſepa- 
rate attack was aſſigned to each; and the whole army advanced 
to ſupport them as occaſion ſhould require. A thick miſt conceal- 
ed their approach until they reached almoſt the brink of the ditch 
«which ſurrounded the ſuburbs ; having planted their ladders in 
a moment, each brigade Tuſhed on to the aſſault with an impe- 
tuoſity heightened by national emulation. They were received 
at firſt with fortitude equal to their own; the Swiſs in the Pope's 
guards, and the veteran ſoldiers who big been aſſembled, fought 
with 4 courage becoming men to whom the defence of the 
nobleſt city in the world was entruſted. Bourbon's troops, not- 
withſtanding all their \ valour, gained no ground, and even began 
to give way; wheh their Teader, # omg that on this critical 
moment the fate öf the day depended, threw himfelf from his 
horſe, preſſed to the front, ſnatched a ſcaling ladder from a ſol- 
dier, planted i it againſt the wall, and began to mount it, encourag- 


ing his men with his voice and hand, to follow him. But at 


that very inſtant, a 'mirſket bullet from the ramparts pierced his 
*groin' with a wound, which he immediately felt to be' mortal ; 

but he retained ſo much preſence of mind as to deſire thoſe who 
were near him to cover his body with a cloak, that his death 
might not diſhearten his troops; ard ſoon after he expired with a 
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courage worthy of a better cauſe, and which would have entitled Bron IV. 


him to the higheſt praiſe, if he had thus fallen in defence of his 
_— not at the head of its enemies. 


* " _— 
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Ir was impoſibe; to conceal this fatal event- an as: army; The city 
the ſoldiers ſbon miſſed their general, whom they were acciiſtomed' ***©*: 


to ſee in every time of danger; but inſtead of being diſfieartened 
by their loſs, it animated them with new valour ; the name of 
Bourbon reſounded along the line, accompanied with the ery of 
blood. and revenge. The veterans who defended the walls, were 
ſoon overpowered by numbers; the untrained body of city reeruits 
n mum ies Re 


Davies the combat, Ciememn added at the a of 
— in offering up to heaven unavailing prayers for 
victory. No ſooner was he informed that his troops began 
to give way than he fled with precipitation; and with an 
infatuation ſtill more amazing than any thing already men- 
tioned, inſtead of making his eſcape by the oppoſite gate 
where there was no enemy to oppoſe” it, he ſhut himſelf up, 
together with thirteen cardinals, the foreign ambaſſadors, and 
many perſons of diſtinction, in the caſtle of St. Angelo, which 
from his late misfortune, he might have known to be ar inſteure 
retreat. In his way from the Vatican to that fortreſs, he ſuw Nis 
troops flying before an enemy who purſued without giving 
quarter; he heard the cries and lamentations of the Roman 
citizens, and beheld the beginning of thoſe calamities which 
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own. dl and illcondct Had brought upon is fb 
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Is is impoſſible to dnforibe, © or even to ol the miſery and 


horror of that ſcene, which followed. Whatever a city taken 


The Pope 


befieged 1 in 
the caftle of 


St. Angelo 


by ſtorm can dread from military rage unreſtrained by diſcipline ; 


the Spaniards, or the licentiouſneſs of the Italians could com- 
mit, theſe the wretehed inhabitants were obliged to ſuffer, 
Churches, palacet, and the houſes of private perſons were plun- 
dered without diſtinction. No age, or character, or ſex was 
virgins, were all the prey of ſoldiers, and at the mercy of men 
deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did theſe outrages ceaſe, 
as is uſual in towns which, are carried by affault, when the firſt 
ſury of the Root: was over; the Imꝑerialiſts kept | poſſeſſion of 
and brutality: of the ſoidiers fcarce abated. Their booty in 
ready money alone amounted to a milhon of ducats; what they 


- raiſed b ranſoms und exactions far exceeded that ſum. Rome, 


though taken ſtveral different times by the northern -nations, 
who over- ran the Empire in the fifth and ſix centuries, was never 
treated wit ſõ much cruelty by the barbarous and heathen Huns, 
Vandals een 90 nen _ 41 . 
Monatch®, - n gz 

＋ U CO) re 996 10 

Arx Boürbon's Fc os by ual of aha. nee army 
devolved on Philibert de Chalons prince of Orange, who with 
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difficulty / prevailed on as many of bis foldiers to deſiſt «from the 


pillage, as were neceſlary to inveſt the caftle of St. Angelo. Cle- 


ment was immediately ſenſible of his error in having retired into 
that ill provided and untenable fort. But as the Imperialiſts, ſcorn- 
ing diſcipline, and intent only on plunder, puſhed the ſiege 
with little vigour, he did not deſpair of holding out, until the 


duke d' Urbino ſhould come to his relief. That general advanced 


at the head of an army compoſed of Venetians, Florentines, and 
Swiſs in the pay of France, of ſufficient ſtrength to have deli- 
vered Clement from the preſent danger. Rut d' Urbino, preferring 
the indulgence of his hatred againſt the family of Medici to the 
glory of delivering the capital of Chriſtendom, and the head of 
the church, pronounced the enterprize to be too hazardous; and 
having, from an exquiſite refinement in revenge, marched forward 
ſo far, that his army being ſeen from the ramparts of St. Angelo, 
flattered the Pope with the proſpect of certain relief, he imme- 
diately retired *. Clement, deprived of every reſource, and re- 
duced to ſuch extremity of famine as to ſeed on aſſes fleſhy, 
was obliged to capitulate on ſuch conditions as the conquerors 
vere pleaſed to preſeribe. He agreed to pay four hundred thou- 
ſand ducats to the army; to ſurrender to the Emperor; all the 
places of ſtrength belonging to the church; and, beſides giving 
hoſtages, to remain à priſoner himſelf until the chief articles 
were performed. He was committed to the care of Alarcon, 
who, by his ſevere vigilance in guarding Francis, had given full 
proof of his being qualified for that office ; and thus, by a ſin- 
gular accident, the ſame man had the cuſtody of the two moſt 
Huſtrious perſonages who had been ene eee 
ing ſeveral ages. 
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BGE IV. nnn chi ichtodideryrand unexpected event was, 


—_ = noileſs ſatprizingthan agteeable to the Emperor. But in order ta 
The Empe comeeal his jay from his ſubjects, 'who were filled with horror at the 


Jor' s beha- 


viour at 


juncture. 


is ſucceſs and erimes of their oountrymen, and to leſſen the indigna- 
tion of the ſroſti f Europe he declared that Rome had been aſ- 
ſaulted without any ortler from him; lie wrote to all the Princes 
wih her he was in alliance, diſelaiming his havitig had any 
knowledge vf Bourbon's intention ; her put himſelf and court into 
mourning; cominanddd the rejoicings whicli Had been ordered for 
cher birth of his ſon Philip to e Ropped; -andcemiplaying] a ar- 
tifide mo leſt / hypocriticalotha 1grofs,bhEdppdited> prayers and 
Ppodetteub ithleughoweb uliii Spohn Kor des wevör ey fl the Pope's, 
berty, Which by an order to his generals he could have imme“ 

diately granted him. 16997-00203 iluupzo Ha mon g]i˙j-ůñ 

eee 22: 26 rneqtim et: mom ned gaiod yans 2f-100; gt ot © 


u good fortune of the houſe of Auſtria was no leſs con- 


hes wy ſpiudus in another part hof BEurope. Solyman having invaded 


Va es un- 1 
gary. 1480111 


Aug. 


Hungury with an army three hundted thouſand ſtrong, Lewis II. 
Kid of that country, land of BOhemiag a weak and unexpe- 
rienced Printe, adv abet raſtiiy to meet him with a body of men 
which did nt: Arncunt iG -HHrtyithouſand. With an imprudence 
ſtill more unpardenable; he (gave the command of theſe troops 
to Paul Toimorri, a) Franciſcari monk, archbiſhop of Golocza. 
"This:atkwerd?)general, in the: dreſs af his order, girt with its 
cord, triarched at the head ol the troops; and huyried/ on by; 
his own! praſumption, as well as bythe! :impetuolity of nobles, 
ho deſpiſed danger, but were impatient of long ſervice, fought 
the fatal battle of Mohaca, in which the King, the flower of. the 
Hungarian nobility, and ä of ny e e me fell 
2 Ruſcelli Lettere di prircipi, ii. 234. 02d $1. Ai x | 
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the victims of his folly and ill- conduct. Solyman, after his vic- 
tory, ſeized and kept poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns of greateſt ſtrength 
in the ſouthern provinces of Hungary, and over-running the reſt 
of the country, carried near two hundred thouſand perſons into 
captivity, As Lewis was the laſt male of the royal family of Ja- 
gellon, thn Archduke Ferdinand claimed both his crowns. This 
claim was founded on a double title; the one derived from the 
ancient pretenſions of the houſe of Auſtria to both kingdoms; 
the other from the right of his wife, the only ſiſter of the deceaſed 
Monarch. The feudal inſtitutions however ſubſiſted both in Hun- 
gary and Bohemia in ſuch vigour, and the nobles poſſeſſed ſuch 
extenſive power, that the crowns were ſtill elective, and Ferdinand's 
rights, if they had not been powerfully ſupported, wonld have met 
with little regard. But his own perſonal merit; the reſpect due 
to the brother of the greateſt Monarch in Chriſtendom; the 
neceſſity of chuſing a prince able to afford his ſubjefts ſome 
additional protection againſt the Turkiſh arms, which, as they 
had felt their weight ſo lately, they greatly dreaded ; together 
with the intrigues of his ſiſter, who had been married to the late 
King, overcame the prejudices which the Hungarians had con- 
.ceived againſt the Archduke as a foreigner; and though a conſi- 
derable party voted for the Vaywode of Tranſilvania, at length 
ſecured Ferdinand the throne of that kingdom. The ſtates of Bo- 
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hemia imitated the example of their neighbour kingdom; but in 


order to aſcertain and ſecure their own privileges, they obliged Fer- 


dinand before his coronation, to ſubſcribe a deed which they term 
a Reverſe, declaring that he held that crown not by any previous 


right, but by their gratuitous and voluntary election. By ſuch a 


vaſt acceſſion of territories, the hereditary poſſeſſion of which they 
ſecured in proceſs of time to their family, the princes of the 
Vor. II. P p houſe 


"Tax. . 1 che Pope — 2 — — 
extremely favourable to the progreſs of Lutheraniſm. Charles, 


_ exaſperated by. Clement's BT's and fully employed i in oppo- 
=  _. Afing the. league which be had formed againit, them, had little 
_———_—_ inclication and lefs leiſure to take any meaſures for ſuppreſſing 
_— I June 25, the new Opinions in Germany. loa diet of the Empire held at 
—_ I. Spires, the ſtate of religion « came to be "conſidered, and. all that 
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patientiy, and without encouraging innovations, for the meeting 
of a general council which he had demanded of the Pope. They, 
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5 | : | proper and regular ſtep towards reforming abuſes in che ehurch; 

IM 5 . but contended, that a national council held i in Germany would be 
r more effectual for that purpoſe than what be had propoſed. To 
E 4 . 3 cls K N bis advice, concerning the diſeouragement of innovations, they 
3 = 5 "(M4 33 paid ſo little regard, that e even during the meeting of the diet at 
—_— Spires, the qivines "who. attended the Elector of Saxony and 


Sp adminiſtered the. ſacraments according to the rites of the reformed 

1 church. The "Emperor's own example imboldened the Ger- 
5 mans to treat the Papa] authority, with little reyerence. During 
—_—— Mi the] heat, of his. reſentment againſt Clement, he had pabliſhed a 
1 long reply. to an angry brieve which the Pope had intended as an 
I = —_ apology fo his « own conduRt, bn this manifeſto, the Emperor, 
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* „ 15 => the Emperor required of the princes Was, that they would wait 


Fe 5 in return, acknowledged the convocation of a council to be the 


8 Landgrave of Heſſe-Ca fel thither, preached publickly, ---$ 
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after having enumerated many inſtances of that Pontiff's ingra- 


titude, deceit and ambition, all which he painted in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt aggravated colours, appealed from him to a general 
council, At the ſame time, he wrote to the college of Cardinals, 
complaining of Clement's partiality and injuſtice ; and requiring 
them, if he refuſed or delayed to call a council, to manifeſt their 
concern for the peace of the Chriſtian Church, ſo ſnamefully ne- 
glected by its chief paſtor, by ſummoning that aſſembly in their 
own name d. This manifeſto, ſcarce inferior in virulence to the 
inveCtives of Luther himſelf, was diſperſed over Germany with 
great induſtry, and being eagerly read by perſons of every rank, 
did much more than counterbalance the effect of all Charles's de- 
clarations againſt the new opinions. 


4 Goldaſt. Polit. Imper. p. 984. 
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doo v. k account of the cruel manner in which the Pope had 


f | I deen treated, filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment or 
Godin horror. To ſee a Chriſtian Emperor, who, by poſſeſſing 
- cited again that dignity, ought to have been the protector and advocate of the 
_ - the Emperor. holy ſee, lay violent hands on him who repreſented Chriſt on 
=. * earth, and detain his ſacred perſon in a rigorous captivity, was 
5 1 | 4 5 conſidered as an impiety that merited the ſevereſt vengeance, and 
_ | which called for the immediate interpoſition of every dutiful 
3 ſon of the church. Francis and Henry, alarmed at the progreſs 


* 5 of the Imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the taking of 


_ 35 ERome, entered into a cloſer alliance; and, in order to give ſome 
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check to the Emperor's ambition, had agreed to make a vigorous 
diverſion in the Low-Countries. The force of every motive 
which had influenced them at that time, was now increaſed , 
and to theſe were added, the deſire of reſcuing the Pope out of 
the Emperor's hands, a meaſure no leſs political,- than it appeared 
to be pious. This, however, rendered it neceſſary to abandon 
their deſigns on the Low-Countries, and to make Italy the ſear 
of war, as it was by vigorous operations in that country, they 
might promiſe moſt certainly upon delivering Rome, and ſetting 
Clement at liberty. Francis being now ſenſible, that in his 
ſyſtem with regard to the affairs of Italy, the ſpirit of refinement 
had carried him too far; and that, by an exceſs of remiſlneſs, 
he had allowed Charles to attain advantages which he might 
eaſily have prevented, was eager to make reparation for an error 
of which he was not often guilty, by an activity more ſuitable 
to his temper. Henry thought his interpoſition neceſſary, in 
order to hinder the Emperor from becoming maſter of all Italy, 
and acquiring by that means ſuch ſuperiority of power, as would 
enable him, for the future, to dictate without controul to the 
other princes of Europe. Wolſey, whom Francis had taken 
care to ſecure by flattery and preſents, the certain methods of 


gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could incenſe his 


maſter againſt the Emperor. Beſides all theſe publick con- 
ſiderations, Henry was \ influenced by one of a more private 
nature; having begun about this time to form his great ſcheme 
of divoreing Catharine of Aragon, towards the execution of 
which he knew that the ſanction of Papal authority would be 
neceſlary, he was defirous to acquire as much merit as poſſible 
with Clement, by appearing to be the chief inſtrument of his de- 


liverance. 
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Tur negociation, between princes thus diſpoſed, was not 
tedious. | Wolſey himſelf conducted it, on the part of his ſove- 
reign, with unbounded powers. Francis treated with him in 
perſon at Amiens, where the Cardinal appeared, and was received 
with royal magnificence. A marriage between the duke of 


Orleans aud the princeſs Mary was agreed to as the baſis of the 


confederacy ; -it was reſolved that Italy ſhould be the theatre of 
war; the ſtrength of the army which ſhould take the field, and 
the contingent of troops or of money which each prince ſhould 
furniſh, were ſettled; and if the Emperor did not accept of the 
propoſals they were jointly to make him, they bound them- 
ſelves immediately to declare war, and to begin hoſtilities. 
Henry, who took every reſolution with impetuoſity, entered ſo 


eagerly into this new alliance, that in order to give Francis the 


ſtrongeſt proof of his friendſhip and reſpect, he formally renoun- 


| ced the ancient claim of the Engliſh Monarchs to the crown of 


France, which had long been the pride and ruin of the nation; 
as a full compenſation for which, he accepted a penſion of fifty 
thouſand crowns,” to be paid annually to himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors -. | 


MEzAanwniLEe the Pope, being unable to fulfil the conditions 
of his capitulation, remained a priſoner under the ſevere cuſtody 
of Alarcon. The Florentines no ſooner heard of what had hap- 
pened at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous manner; 


| expelled the Cardinal di Cortona, who governed their city in the 


Pope's name ; defaced the arms of the Medici ; broke in pieces 
the ſtatues of Leo and Clement; and declaring themſelves a free 
ſtate, re-eſtabliſhed their ancient popular government. The 

Herbert, 83, &c. Rym. Feeder. 14. 203. 


Venetians, 
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Venetians, taking advantage of the calamity of their ally the Pope, 
ſeized Ravenna, and other places belonging to the church, under 
pretext of keeping them in depoſite. The dukes of Urbino and 
Ferrara, laid hold likewiſe on part of the ſpoils of the unfortunate 
Pontiff, whom they conſidered as irretrievably ruined b. 


LAaNNoY, on the other hand, laboured to derive ſome ſolid 
benefit from that unforeſeen event, which gave ſuch ſplendour 
and 1uperiority to his maſter's arms. For this purpoſe he marched 
to Rome, together with Moncada, and the marquis del Guaſto, 
at the head of all the troops they could afſemble in the kingdom 
of Naples. The arrival of this reinforcement brought new cala- 
mities on the unhappy citizens of Rome; for the ſoldiers, envy- 
ivg the wealth of their companions, imitated their licence, and 
with the utmoſt rapacity gathered the gleanings, which had 
eſcaped the avarice of the Spaniards and Germans. There was 
not now any army in Italy capable of making head againſt the 
Imperialiſts; and nothing more was requiſite to reduce Bologna, 
and the other towns in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, than to have ap- 
peared before them. But the ſoldiers having been ſo long accuſ- 
tomed, under Bourbon, to an entire relaxation of diſcipline, and 
having taſted the ſweets of living at diſcretion in a great city, 
almoſt without the controul of a ſuperior, were become fo impa- 
tient of military ſubordination, and ſo averſe to ſervice, that 
they refuſed to leave Rome, unleſs all their arrears were paid; a 
condition which they knew to be impoſſible; and declared, that 
they would not obey any other perſon than the Prince of Orange, 
whom the army had choſen general. Lannoy, finding that it 

was no longer ſafe for him to remain among licentious troops, 


d Guic, I. 18. 453. 
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who deſpiſed his dignity, and hated his perſon, returned to Naples ; 

ſoon after the marquis del Guaſto and Moncada thought it pru- 
dent to quit Rome for the ſame reaſon. The Prince of Orange, 
a general only in name, and by the moſt precarious of all tenures, 
the good will of ſoldiers whom ſucceſs and licence had rendered 
capricious, was obliged to pay more attention to their humors, 


than they did to his commands. Thus the Emperor, inſtead of 


reaping any of the advantages he might have expected from 
the reduction of Rome, had the mortification to ſee the moſt 
formidable body of troops he had ever brought into the field, 
continue in a ſtate of inactivity from Torn it was — to 
rouze them . 


Tuts gave the King of France and the Venetians leiſure to 
form new ſchemes, and to enter into new engagements for 
delivering the Pope, and preſerving the liberties of Italy. The 
newly reſtored republick of Florence very imprudently joined 
with them, and Lautrec, of whoſe abilities the- Italians entertained 
a much more favourable opinion than his own maſter, was, in 


order to gratify them, appointed generaliſſimo of the league. 


It was with the utmoſt reluctance he / undertook that office, 
being unwilling to expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to the difficul- 
ties and diſgraces which the negligence of the King, or the 
malice of his favourites might bring upon him. The beſt 
troops in France marched under his command, and the King 
of England, though he had not yet declared war againſt - 

Emperor, advanced a conſiderable ſum towards carrying on | 
expedition. Lautrec's firſt operations were prudent, vigorous, 
and ſueceſsful. By the aſſiſtance of Andrew Doria, the ableſt 


e Guic, I. 18. 454. 
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ſea officer of that age, he rendered himſelf maſter of Genoa, 
and re-eſtabliſhed in that republick the faction of the Fregoſi, 
together with the dominion of France. He obliged Alexandria to 
ſarrender after a ſhort ſiege, and reduced all the country on that 
fide of the Teſino. He teck Pavia, which bad fo long feſiſted 
the arms of his ſovereign, by affault, and plundered it with that 
cruelty which the memory of the fatal diſtiſter that had befal- 
len the French nation before its walls naturally inſpired. All 
the Milaneſe, which Atitonio de Leyva defended with a ſmall 
body of tyoops kept together and ſupported by his own addrefs 
and induſtry, muſt have ſoon ſubmitted to his power, if he had 
continued to bend the force of his arms againſt that country. 
But Lautrec durſt not compleat a conqueſt which would have 
been ſo hondurable to himſelf,” and of fuch advantage to the 
league. Francis knew his confederates to be more deſirous of 
eireumſcribing the Imperial power in Italy, than of acquiting new 
territories for him, and was afraid that if Sforza were once re-e(- 
tabliſhed in Milan, they would ſecond but coldly the attack 
which he intended to make on the kingdom of Naples. For 
this reaſon he inſtructed Lautrec not to puſh his operations with 
too much vigour in Lombardy ; and happily the importunities of 
the Pope, and the ſollicitations of the Florentines, the one for 
relief, and the other for protection, were ſo urgent as afforded 
im a decent pretext to march forward without yielding to the 
intreaties of the Venetians, n. who inſiſted on his layitg 


ebe 
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- WriLE Lautrec advanced ſlowly towards Rome, the Empe- 


ror had time to, deliberate concerning the diſpoſal of the Pope's 
perſon, who, ſtill remained a priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
Notwithſtanding the ſpecious veil | of religion with which he 
uſually endeavoured to cover his actions, Charles in many in- 
ſtances appears to have been but little under the influence of 

religious conſiderations, and had frequently on this occaſion 
expreſſed an inclination to tranſport the Pope into Spain, that 
he might indulge his ambition with the ſpectacle of the two 


Wolf illuſtr ious perſonages in Europe ſucceſſwely priſoners in 


Feb. 11. 


his cgurt. But the fear of giving new offence to all Chtiſten- 
dom, and of filling his own ſubjects with horror, obliged him to 


forego that ſatisfaction e. The progreſs of the confederates 


made it now neceſſary. either to ſet the Pope at liberty, or to 
remove him to ſome place of confinement more ſecute than the 
caſtle, of St. Angelo. Many, conſiderations induced him to pre- 
fer the former, particularly. his want of the money requiſite as 
well for the recruiting his army, as for paying off the vaſt arrears 
2 to it. order to obtain; this he had aſſembled the Cortes 
of, Caſtile at Valladolid obout the beginning. of the year, and 
having laid before them the ſtate of his affairs, and repreſented 
the neceſſity of making great preparations to reſiſt the enemies, 
whom enyy at the ſuccels which had crowned his arms. would 
unite , againſt, him, Ae, demanded da large ſupply in the moſt 


preſſing} terms. But the Cortes, as the nation was already ex- 
hauſted by extraordinary donatives, refuſed to load, it with any 


new burden, and in ſpite of all his endeavours to gain or to 
intimidate the members, perſiſted in this reſolution . No re- 
ſource, therefore, remained but the extorting from Clement, 


170 W 0 H. 09% 
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by way of ranſom, a ſum ſufficient for diſcharging what was duc 
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to his troops, without which f it was vain to mention to them their N 


leaving Rome. 


Non was the Pope inactive on his part, or his inrignes un- 
ſucceſsful towards haſtening ſuch a treaty, By flattery, and 
the appearance of unbounded confidence, he diſatmed the te- 
ſentment of the cardinal Colonna, and wrought upon his vanity, 
which made him deſirous of ſhewing the world that as his 
power had at firſt depreſſed the Pope, it could now raiſe. him 
to his former dignity. By favours and promiſes he gained 
Morone, who, by one of thoſe whimſical revolutions which 
occur ſo often in his life, and which fo ſtrongly diſplay his 
character, had now recovered his credit and authority with the 
Imperialiſts. | The addreſs and influence of two ſuch men eaſily 

removed all "the difficulties of the Emperor's ambaſſadors, and 
brought to a concluſion the treaty for Clement's liberty, upon 


conditions hard indeed, but not more intolerable than a prince in 


his ſituation had reaſon to expect. He was obliged to advance 


in ready money an hundred thouſand crowns for the uſe, of the 


army; to pay the ſame ſum at the diſtance of a fortnight; and 
at the end of three months, an hundred and fifty . thouſand 
more, He engaged not to take part in the war againſt Charles, 


either in Lombardy or in Naples; he granted him a cruzado, 


and the tenth of eccleſiaſtical revenues in Spain; and he not 


only gave hoſtages, but put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
towns, as a ſecurity for the performance of theſe articles * 
Having raiſed the firſt moiety by a ſale of eccleſiaſtical dignities 


s Guic, |. 18. 467, &c. 
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and benefices, and other expedients equally uncanonical, a day 
was fixed” for delivering him from impriſonment. But Clement, 


| Anpatient to be free,” after a" tedious confinement of fox months, 


ww" 17 


as well as full of the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt natural to _ unfor- 
tunate, was ſo much afraid that the Imperialifts might ſtill throw 


{he | obſtacles to put off his Yeliyerance, that he. diſguiſed hiqſelf the 


mm right” in the 1 habit tof a eich ant, and Alarcon „having 
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regard to Sforza, he infifted that bis s fate cold be de 
by the judges appointed to enquire into his Crimes. pro- 
p6fitions being made to Henry, he trallmitted them « to Tu 


the French King, whom it more nearly concerned to exarnine, | 


and to auſwer them; and if' Francis had been ſincerely Weitaus 
h Guic. I. 18. * Jov. Vie. e Mautoc. Hiſt. Venet. lib. iii. 
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either to conclude peace or preſerve conſiſtency in his own 
conduct, he ought inſtantly to have cloſed with overtures which 
differed but little from the propoſitions he himfelf had formerly 
made i. But his views were now much changed; his alliance 
with Henry ; Lautrec's progreſs in Italy, and the ſuperiority of 
his army there above that of the Emperor, ſcarce left him room 
to doubt of the ſucceſs of his enterprize againſt Naples. Full 
of theſe ſanguine hopes, he was at no loſs to find pretexts for 
rejecting or evading what the Emperor had propoſed. Under 
the appearance of ſympathy with Sforza, for whoſe intereſts he 
had not hitherto diſcovered much ſolicitude, he again demanded 
the full and unconſtitional re. eſtabliſhment of that unfortunate 
prince in his dominions: Under colour of its being imprudent 
to rely on the Emperor's ſincerity, be inſiſted that his ſons 
ſhould: be ſet at liberty before the French troops left Italy, or 
ſurrendered Genoa, The unreaſonableneſs of theſe demands, as 
well as the reproachful inſinuation with which they were ac- 
companiod, irritated Charles to ſuch a degree that he could ſcarce 


liſten to them with patience; and repenting of his moderation 


which had made ſo little impreſſion on his enemies, declared that 
he would not depart in the ſmalleſt article from the conditions he 
had now offered. Upon this the French and Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
for Henry had been drawn unaccountably to concur with Francis it 
_ theſe ſtrange propoſitions, demanded and obtained their audience 
of leave *, 
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racter, having aſſumed the enſigns of their office, appeared in the 
Emperor's court, and being admitted into. his preſence, they in 
the name of their reſpective maſters, and with all the the ſolem- 
nities cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, denounced war againſt him. 


Charles received both with a dignity ſuitable to his own rank, 


but ſpoke to each in a tone adapted to the ſentiments which he 
entertained of their ſovereigns. He accepted the defiance of the 
Engliſh Monarch with a firmneſs tempered by ſome degree of 
decency and reſpect. His reply to the French King abounded 
with that acrimony of expreſſion, which perſonal rivalſhip, ex- 
aſperated by the memory of many injuries inflicted as well as 
ſuffered, naturally ſuggeſts. He deſired the French herald to 
acquaint his fovereign, that he would henceforth conſider him 
as a baſe violater of publick faith, and a ſtranger to the honour 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high ſpirited 
to bear ſuch an imputation, had recourſe to an uncommon ex- 
pedient in order to vindicate his character. He inſtantly , ſent 
back the herald with a cartel of defiance, in which he gave the 
Emperor the lie in form, challenged him to ſingle combat, requir- 
ing him to name the time and-place of the encounter, and the 
weapons with which he choſe, to fight. Charles, as he was not 
inferior to his rival in ſpirit or . bravery, readily accepted the 

challenge; but after ſeveral meſſages concerning the arrange- 
ment of all the circumſtances relative to the combat, accompa- 
nied with mutual reproaches, bordering on the moſt indecent 


ſcurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becoming the heroes of 


romance than the two greateſt Monarchs of their age, were entire- 


ly laid aſide . 


Recueil des Traitez 2. Mem. de Ballay, 103, &c. Saardov. Hiſt, x. 837. 
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Tux example, of two perſonages fo illuſtrious drew ſuch ge- 
' neral attention, and carried along with it ſo much authority, as 
gave riſe to an important change in manner sall over Europe. 
Duels, as has already been obſerved, had long been permitted by 
the laws of all the European nations, and forming a part of their 
juriſprudence, were authoriſed by the magiſtrate on many occa- 
ons as the moſt proper method of terminating queſtions with re- 
gard to property, or of deciding in thoſe which reſpected crimes. 
But ſingle combats being conſidered as ſolemn appeals to the 
omniſcience | and / juſtice of the ſupreme Being, they were al- 
lowed only in publick ' cauſes, according to the preſcription of 
law, and carried on in a judicial form. Men accuſtomed to 
this manner of decifion in courts of juſtice, were naturally led 
to apply it to | perſonal and private quarrels, Duels, which 
at firſt could be appointed by the civil judge alone, were fought 
without the interpoſition of his authority, and in caſes to 
which the laws did not extend. The tranſaction between 
Charles and Francis ſtrongly countenanced this practice. Upon 
every affront, or injury which ſeemed to touch his honour, a 
gentleman thought himſelf entitled to draw his ſword, and to 
call on his adverſary to make reparation. Such an opinion in- 
troduced among men of fierce courage, of high ſpirit, and of 
rude manners, when offence was often given, and revenge was 
always prompt, produced moſt fatal ' conſequences. Much of 
the beſt blood in Chriſtendom was ſhed; many uſeful lives were 
ſacrificed z and at ſome periods, war itſelf hath ſcarce been more 
deſtruQive than theſe conteſts of honour. So powerful, how- 
ever is the dominion of faſhion, that neither the terror of penal 
laws, nor reverence. for religion have been able entirely to abo- 
liſh a practice unknown among the ancients,” and not juſtifiable 
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Book. V. by any principle of reaſon; though at the ſame time it muſt be 
Yb admitted, that to this abſurd cuſtom, we muſt aſcribe in ſome 
degree the extraordinary gentleneſs and complaiſance of modern 
manners, and that reſpectful attention of one man to another, 
which, at preſent, render the ſocial intercourſes of life far more 
agrevable aud decent than among the moſt civilized ation of an- 


* 


nn Was the two Monarchs ſeemed ſo eager to renningte their 
1 quarrel by a perſonal combat, Lautrec continued his operations 
Rome, which promiſed. to be more deciſive. His army, which was 
February. now increaſed; to thirty-five thouſand men, advanced by great 
marches towards Naples. The terror of their approach, as well 

as the remonſtrances and the entreaties of the Prince of Orange, 

prevailed, at laſt on the Imperial troops, though with difficulty, 

to quit Rome, of which they had kept poſſeſſion during ten 

months. But of that flouriſhing army which had entered the 

city, ſcarce one half remained; the reſt, cut off by the plague, 

or waſted by; diſeaſes, the effects of their inactivity, intempe- 

rance, and debauchery, fell victims to their own crimes =, Lau- 

tree made the greateſt efforts to attack them in their retreat to- 

wards the Neapolitan territories, which would have finiſned the 

war at one blow. But the prudence of their leaders diſapointed 

all his meaſures, and conducted them with little Joſs to Naples. 

The people of that kingdom, always the prey of every invader, 
extremely impatient: to: ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, received the 

French with open arms, wherever they appeared to take poſſeſ- 

ſion ;, and Gaeta and Naples excepted, ſcatce any: place of impor- 

tance i; textjaediþ the hands of OI ge dg 
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of the former was owing to the ſtrength of its! fortifications, 
that of the latter to the preſence of the imperial - army. Lautrec, 
however, ſat downibefore Naples; but finding it vnin to thun of 
reducing by force a city defended by ſo many troops, he was 
obliged to employ the ſlower, but leſa dangerous method of 
blockade; and: having taken meatures which appeared to- hirti 
effectual, | he confidently: aſlured his maſter, that famitie: would 
ſoon compel the beſieged! to capitulate. Theſe hopes were ſtrong- 
ly: confirmed by the defeat of a yigoraus attempt made by the 
enemy in order to recover the command of the ſea. The gallies 
of Andrew Moria, under the madd of his inephew>Philippino, 
guarded the,qoyth of che harbour. Mondada, who had ſubeeed: 
ed Lannoy in the vice-royaky; rige out a number of gallies ſi 
perior to Doria's, and going on board himſelf, together with the 
marquis del Guaſto, and the flower of the / Spanh'officcts' und 
ſoldiers, attacked, Doria before the arrival of the Venetian 
and French flects; Bur Doria, bychis ſupenior ſkillvin tur al ope- 
rations, caſily triumphed over the valour and number of the 
Spaniards. The viceroy was killed, moſt of his fleet deſtroyed, 
and Guaſto, with many officers of diſtinction being taken priſon 
ers, Were put on bond the capti ve. gallies, and ſent by Ptillippino, 
n of his nn utclen.qoſ! a u nt tun 
2 * | 1M p 

Bur —— this flattering; e of ad many 
circumſtances concurred; to ftuſtrate Lautrec's expectationg.! 


Clement; though be always,acknowledged, his bcing-indebtedi (7. 


to Francis for the recovery of his liberty, and often complained) 
of the cruel treatment he had met with from the Emperor, was 


2 Guie.l. 12, 487. P. Heuter. IIb. x. c. 2. p. 23. 
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Book. V not influenced at ended principles of gratitude, nor, 

1 which is more: extraordinary, was he ſwayed by the deſire of 

ene revenge. Flis paſt misfortunes rendered hirn more cautious than 

increaſed; the natural irrefolution of his mind. While he amuſed 

f Francis with: promiſcs, he ſecretly negociated with Charles; and 

| being ſollicitous, abone alt things, to re- eſtabliſti his family in 

Florence with-their ancient authority, which he could not expect 

from Francis, who had entered into ſtrict alliance with the 

nem republick, he leaned rather towards the: fide of his enemy 

than that of his benefactor, and ak Lautree bo 'affiſtance 

towards: carrying on his dperations-. The Venetians, viewing 

with-jtalouſy the progreſs of the French arms, were intent only 

on recovering-;ſoch maritime towns in the Neapolitan dominions 

| 28 ere d he poſſeſſed | byotheir-republick, while they were alto- 

. gether-carcleſs about tha reduction of Naples, on Which the ſue- 

ceſz of the mon cadſa dependedd . The King of England, 

inſtead, of being able, as had been projected, to embarraſs the 

Emperor by attacking hin territories in the Low. Countries, found 

An —— war, weh would have 

— and. pur a —— ready to kek 

out among them, he was compelled to conclude a truce for 

eig month with the. goyerneſs. of the Netherlands 7. Francis 

„ himſelf/-with the-fame+ unpardonable/ inattention ef which he 

* \;\, had-cformerlyi-been' guilty and for which. he had ſuffered” ſo 

ſeverely, neglected amen to Luttec for the 
— bin zam! 


„Ode, L % ũ + >.» bee 90, | Rymer, 14, 258. 
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and diſcouraged both the general and his troops; but the revolt 
of Andrew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their meaſures. 
That gallant officer, the citizen of a republick, and trained up 
from his infancy in the ſea-fervice, retained the ſpirit of inde- 
pendence natural to the former, and the plain liberal manners 
peculiar to the latter. A perſect ſtranger to the arts of ſub- 
miſſion or flattery neceſlary in courts, and conſcious at the 
fame time of his on merit and importance, he always offered 
his advice with freedom, and often preferted his complaints and 
remonſtrunees with boldneſs, The French miniſters, unac- 
cuſtomed to ſach liberties, detertnined to ruin a man who treated 
them with ſo little deference; and though Francis himſelf had a 
juſt ſenſe of Doria' s ſervices, as well as an high eſteem for his 
character, the courtiers, by continually repreſenting him as a 
felf, than to promote the intereſt of France, gradually under- 
mined the foundations of his credit, and filled the King's mind 
with ſuſpicion 'andd diſtruſt. From / thence proceeded ſeveral 
affronts und indigtities put upon Doria! His appointments 
were not tegulariy paid ; his adwee, even in naval affuits, was 
often lighted ; un attempt was made to ſeize the priſoners taken 
by his nephew in the ſea-ſight off Naples; all which he bore 
with abundance of ill humour. But an injury offered to his 
country, tranſported him beyond all bounds of patience. The 
French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, - and, 
plainty ſnewed that they intended to render that town, long the 
obje& of jealouſy and hatred to the Genoeſe, their rival in wealth 
AR Kod I nnn 
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Boo V. honout᷑ and inteteſt of his country, remonſtrated againſt, this in 


g Teas, 


the higheſt tone, not without threats, if the, meaſure, were not 


nA Fo leren e abandoned. This bold action, aggravated. by the 


ar n ; 


Wretched 
ſituation of 
the French 
army before 
Naples. 


malice of + the oourtiers, and placed. in the molt odious light, - irri- 
tated Francis to ſuchꝰ a degręe, chat he commanded; Barbeſieux, 
whom che appointed; admital of the ¶Levant, tan ſail directly to 
Genoa with the; French fleet, ſo to arreſt Doria, and to ſeize 
his gallies. This raſn order, of which the maſt profound 
ſecreoy alone could have ſecured the execution, was concealed 
wich ſo little care, that i Dorian got timely, intelligenoe of it. and 
retired with alh bis gallies e a plact of ſafety. Guaſto, his 
prifonery: who:had long oblerved and fomonted his growing diſ- 
content, and had often allurd him by» magniſident promiſes to 
enter into the Emperor's ſervice; laid hold on this fa vourable 
opportunity q. MW hilq his ãdignation i and reſentment were: at 
theit height, he prevailedion him: to. diſpa teh one of bye .afficers 
to the Imptiaß court mithohgopyettures and demands ; The 
negaciation Was 1096; Jem Charles, fully, ſenſible of | the, impor- 
tance of ſuch, an agquiſition, granted him [whateyer. terms he, 
cequiedi origin baekchis compmyen,otogether; with the collat 
of St. Mighael to. Fs. ang, baiſkingithehnperial lou ſailed 
withr albhis galleys towards Naples; not to block up the-hafbour ot. 
thati unhappy city.as ho-hadfojmerly;angagedy bud e hing dera 
protection and deliuerance. H π ] ̊ᷣ&’nm⁰m I to bande ery 
„ nee Torbuncd lla bowed - mat beurer 
bHis arriual opened theocq]Öꝓunͥ˙MHatιοαν]ũj˖ẽ,Hju theg: alan 
reſtored plenty in Naples, which was How reduced ro-theniaft = 
extremity g τπnd che French, having loſt their ſuperiority i at 
ſcah were ſoun neducedt to xroat ſtraita: for want :of:-provifions. 
'Phe -ptitiee:of Orunge, whos ſiicoeeded; theiiviteroy inothe) cams 
mandilof the Imperial army, ſhewefl himſelf by his prudent 
| conduct 
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conduct worthy: of that honour which his good fortune and the 
death of his generals had twice acquired him. Beloved by the 
troops, who remembering the proſperity they had enjoyed under 
his command, ſerved him with the utmoſt alaerity, he let ſlip no 


opportunity of harraſſing the enemy, and by continual alarms or 


ſallies, fatigued and weakened them r. As an addition to all theſe 
misfortunes, the diſeaſes common in that country during the ſultry 
months, began to break out among the French troops. The pri- 
ſoners communicated to them the peſtilence which the Imperial 
army had brought to Naples from Rome, and it raged with ſuch 
violence that fei, either officers-or ſoldiers, eſcaped the infection. 
Of che Whole army, not four thouſand men, a number ſcarce 
ſufficient to de fend the camp, were capable of doing duty *; and 
being now beſieged in their turn, they ſuffered all the miſeries from 
which the Imperialiſts were delivered. Lautrec, after ſtruggling 
long with ſo many diſappointments-and calamities, which preyed 
on his mind at the ſame time that the peſtilence waſted his body, 

died; lamenting the negligence of his ſovereign, and the infidelity 
of his allies, to which ſo many brave men had fallen victims: 


By his death, and the indiſpoſitiom of che other generals, the com. 


mand devolved on the marquis de Saluces, an officer altogerher 
unequal to uch à truſt. He, with troops no leſs diſpitited than 
reduced, retreated in diſorder to Averſa; which town being in- 
veſted by the Prince of Orange, Saluces was under the neceffity 

of conſenting, that he himſelf ſhould remain a priſoner of War, 
that His troops ſhould lay down their arms and colours, give up 
their baggage, and march under à guard to the frontiers of 


* Hiſt. lib. 36. p.31, &C.  Sigoniy Vita .Dorizs p. 1139. Bellay, 414, 
a ; * Bellay, a Er wad} b. Heuter. Rerum Ault, lib. x. c. a, 231. 
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of the French army were ſaved; and the Emperor, by his own 
penſeverance and the good condudt of his generals acquired once 
more the ve e in _ 
20717 

eee 
army in Naples. To deliver his country from the dominion of 
foreigners was Doria's | Higheſt ambition, and had been his prin- 
cipal inducement to quit the ſervice of France, and enter into 


that of the Emperor. A moſt favourable opportunity for exe- 
of Genoa, afflicted by the peſtilence, was almoſt deſerted by its 


inl bitants, the Fre "oY ife bei , tt 11 ly paid nor 
recruited, was reduced to an inconſiderable number; Doria's emiſ- 


ſaries found that ſuch of the citizens as remained, being weary 


alike of the French and Imperial yoke;;the'rigour-of which they 
had. alternately. felt, were ready to welcome him as their -deli- 


verer, and to ſecond all his meaſures. Things wearing this pro- 


miſing aſpect; he failed towards the coaſt of Genoa; on his approach 


the French gallies retired a ſmall body of men which he landed, 
ſurprized one of the gates of Genoa in the night time; Trivulci, 


the French gavernor,. with his feehle garriſon, ſhut himſelf up in 
the citadel, and Doria took poſſeſſion of the town without blood- 


ſhed, or reſiſtance. Want of proviſions quickly obliged Trixulci 
to capuulate ; the people, eager to aboliſh: ſuch; an odious monu- 
went of their ſervitude, ran: together with —— 


and levelled the gude with the d. ae 


Ir was now in Doria's power to have 9 80 himſelf the 


05 ne of his coutitry, , which he had fo happily freed from 


F558: 


2 Bellay, 117, &c.. Jovii Hiſt. lib. 25, adj 
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oppreſhon. The fame of his former actions, the ſucceſs of his pre- 
ſent attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of his 
* countrymen; together with the ſupport of the Emperor, all con- 
ſpired to facilitate the attaining the ſupreme authority, and invited 
him to lay hold of it. But with a magnanimity of which there are 
few examples, he ſacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf 
to the virtuous ſatisfaction of eſtabliſhing liberty in his country, 
the higheſt object at which ambition can aim. Having aſſembled 
the whole body of the people in the court before his palace, he 
aſſured them, that the happineſs of ſeeing them once more in 
poſſeſſion of freedom, was to him a full reward for all his ſer- 
vices; that more delighted wich the name of citizen than of ſove- 
reign, he claimed no pre-eminence or power above his equals ; 
but remitted entirely to them the right of ſettling what form of 
government they would now chuſe to be eſtabliſhed among them. 
The people liſtened to him with tears of admiration, and of 
joy. Twelve perſons were elected to new-· model the conſtitu- 
tion of the republick. The influence of Doria's virtue and 
example, communicated itſelf to his countrymen; the factions 
which had long torn and ruined the ſtate, ſeemed to be forgotten; 
prudent precautions were taken to prevent their reviving ; and 
the ſame- form of government which hath ſubſiſted with little 
variation ſince that time in Genoa, was eſtabliſhed with univerſal 
applauſe. Doria lived to a great age, beloved, reſpected, and ho- 
noured by his countrymen; and adhering uniformly to his pro- 
feſhons of moderation, without arrogating any thing unbecoming a 
private citizen, he preſerved a great aſcendant over the councils 
of the republick, which owed its being to his generofity. The 
authority he poſſeſſed was more flattering, as well as more ſatisfac- 
tory, than that derived from ſovereignty ; a dominion founded in 
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THE R E IGN OF T HE 


love and in gratitude , and upheld by veneration for his virtues, 
not by the dread of, his power. His memory is ſtill; reverenced by 


and celebrated in the works of their hiſtorians by the moſt ho- 
nourable of all appellations, THE FATHER OF HIS COUN- 
LAX AND LME; Nan OF ITS HTT. 


r 5 f Nie 
On: L pot: 1 yas: 1 v4. it $6.5, "14 1 V 
aan, in order to recavier.: (94K hai 5 tis aims, 
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rene abe,ableſt of the Imperial generals. Hey by us: ſuperior 
Kill in. war, checked with a handful; of men, the briſk, but 


ill concerted motions. of the French; and though ſo infirm him- 


elf thax he was carried) conſtantly in a litter, he ſurpoſſed them. 
when;;oecaſion required, no leſß in activity than in, prudence) 
By an unexpected march he ſurprired, defeated, and tock wwe 
Count. of St. Pol, and ruined the French army in the Milaneſe as 
e as the aa of nee had ruined that which . 
| Naples” 


N ae nn lf air be bas de: goon £30, #41 


t t tts 510 91 (0647! . 
. wy Yigorous, pad ogg 31, the field, Ns party 
diſcovered , 0 impatient deſire of peace, and continual negocia- 
tions were carried on for that purpoſe, / The French King 


diſcouraged, and | almoſt. exhauſted by ſo many unſucceſsful enter - 
prizes, was reduced now to think of obtaining the releaſe of 
bis ſons by conceſſions, not. by the terror of his arms. The 


* Guic, I. 19. p. 498. erde dh Dori, p. 1146. - Jovii Hiſt. lib. 26. 
p. 36, & C. 1s * y Guic. I. 19. 520. nee Auſtr. 
ih * . 3 p. 233. Mem. & Bel, 121. Lat): ; 
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diſcredited by ſo many loſſes, made new efforts in the Milaneſe, 
But. be Copar of St. Pol, a raſh and unexperienced officer, to 
whom hel gage the command, was no match for Antonio de 


the Genoeſe, and he is diſtingniſhed in their publick monuments, 
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6 treaty whatever he had loſt in the Book V. 


war. The Emperor, notwithſtanding the advantages which he had 
gained, had many reaſons to make him wiſh for an accommoda- 
tion; Solyman, having over-run Hungary, was ready to break 
in upon the / Auſtrian territories with the whole force of the 
Eaſt, the Reformation gaining ground daily in Germany, - the 
princes who favoured it had entered into a confederacy, which 
he though dangerous to the tranquillity of the Empire; the 
Spaniards rnutmured at a war the eight of which reſted 
chiefly on them ; the variety and extent of his operations, far 
exceeded what his revenues could ſupport; his ſucceſs hitherto 
had been owing chiefly to his on good fortune, and to the 
abilities of his generals, nor could he flatter himſelf that they 
with troops deſtitute of every thing neceſſary, would always tri- 
aripWover enemies ſtill ina condition to renew their attacks. All 


parties, however; were at equal pains to oon, or to diſſemble 


their teal ſetitiments. The Emperor, that his inability to carry 
on the wat right not be ſuſpected, inſiſted on high terms in the 
tone of a'conqueror. The Pope, ſolicitous not to loſe his preſent 
allies, before he came to any agreement with Charles, continued 
to make a thouſand proteſtations of fidelity to the former, while 
be privately negociated with the latter. Francis, afraid that his 
confederates might prevent him 'by treating for themſelves with 
the Emperor, had recourſe to many diſhpnourable artifices in or- 


n 50 
25f:f 40 7 ſ1 8 17 
7 ide endes 3 enen payers 
"wiſhed for peace, but durſt not venture too. haſtily, on the 
ſteps neceſſary for attaining it, two ladies undertook to procure 
Voi. II. + as | 1 this 


der to tum their attention from the . 
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this bleſfing ſo much deſired by all Europe. Theſe were Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, dowager of Savoy, the Emperor's aunt, and 
Louiſe Francis's mother: They agreed on an interview at Cam- 


bray, and being lodged in two adjoining houſes between which 


a communication was opened, met together without ceremony or 
"obſervation, and held daily conferences to which no perſon. what- 
ever was admitted. As' both'were [profoundly ſkilled in buſineſs, 
thoroughly acquainted with the ſecrets of their reſpectiye courts, 
and” poſſeſſed with perfect confidence in each other, they ſoon 
made great progreſs towards a final accommodation; and the 
ambaffadors of all the' confederates waited in anxious ſuſpenſe to 
know their fate, the maine m _— TE: in their 
anne nn en 9% le Toft Hlawagg ai 10 eoitilite 

WIr Bln 2001 ee gon rig 
14\Be T whatever angehen old 0 hiſten forward a general 
peace the Pope had the addreſs and induſtry to get the ſtart of 
his allies, by concluding at Barcelona a particular treaty: for 

himſelf. The Emperori impatient to viſit Italy in his, way, to 
Germany; and deſirous af re- eſtabliſhing tranquillity in the one 
country, before he attempted to compoſe. the, diſordem which 
abounded in the other found it neceſſary to ſecure at leaſt, one 
alliance on which he might depend, among the Italian ſtates. 
That with the Popg;'iwho courted it with nowearied. importu- 
nity, feemed- more pruper than any other. Charles heing ex- 
tremely licitous to make ſome reparatien for the inſults which 
he had offered to his ſacred character, and to redeem paſt of- 
fences by new merit, granted Clement, after all his misfortunes, 
terms mote Favourable than he could: have expected aſier a 


onffrucc keles of ſi6eeſs; Nrnong other articles, he engaged 
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to reſtore all the territories belonging to the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; 
to re-eſtabliſh the dominion of the Medici in Florence, to give 
his natural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head of that 
family; and to put it in the Pope's power to decide concerning 
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the fate of Sforza, and the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. In 


return for theſe ample conceſſions, Clement gave the Emperor 
the inveſtiture of Naples without the reſerve of any tribute, but 
the preſent of a white ſteed in acknowledgment of his ſoyereign- 
ty; abſolved all who had been concerned in aſſaulting and plun- 
dering Rome; and permitted Charles and his brother Ferdinand 
to levy the fourth of the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout their 


dominions 1. 


Tur account of this tranſaction, quickened the negociations 
at Cambray, and brought Margaret and Louiſe to an immediate 
agreement. The treaty of Madrid ſerved as the baſis of that which 
they concluded; the latter being intended to mitigate the rigour 
of the former. The chief articles were, That the Emperor ſhould 
not, for the preſent, demand the reſtitution of Burgundy, reſerving 
however, in full force, his rights and pretenſions to that dutchy ; 
That Francis ſhould pay two millions of crowns as the ranſom of 
his ſons, and, before they were ſet at liberty, ſhould reſtore ſuch 
towns as he ſtill held in the Milaneſe; That he ſhould reſign the ſo- 
vereignty of Flanders and Artois ; That he ſhould renounce all his 
pretenſions to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place be- 
yond the Alps; That he ſhould immediately conſummate the 
marriage concluded between him and the Emperor's ſiſter E- 
| leanora b. 
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Tus Francis, chiefly fromm his impatience to procure liberty 


7 to his Tab, ſacrificed every thing which had at firſt prompted 


him to take arms, or Which had induced hit, by continuir 
hoſtilit'es, during nine ſucteſſive campaigis, to ptotract the 0 


to a length ſearce known in Europe before the eſtabliſhment of 


ſtanding armies, and the impoſition of exorbitant taxes became 
univerſal. * The Emperor, by this treaty, Was rendered ſole arb 
ter of the fate of Tal; ; he "delivered © his ' territories in the 
Netherlands from 'an ignominious badge of ſubjection; and after 
having baffled his rival in the field, he preſcribed to him the 
conditions of peace. The different conduct and ſpirit with 
which the two Monarchs carried on the operations of war, led 
naturally to ſuch an iſſue of it, _ Charles, inclined by temper, 


as well as obliged by his ſituation, concerted all his ſchemes 


with caution, purſued them with , perſeverance , , and obſerving 


; circumſtances ' and events "with + attention, let Sk elcape chat 


could, be improved | to advantage. ” Francia,” ore enterprizi 
than ſteady, undertook great deſigns with warmth, but Dy 
them with remiſſneſs; and, diverted by, his pleaſures, or de- 
ceived by "his favourites, be often loſt the tot promiſing opPor-. 
tun ities of ſycceſs. Nor bed the character of the two "rivals 
themſelves ; greater fluence e on the op operations , of. the wat, "than 
the oppolite qualities of the generals whom they employed. 
Among che Imperialiſts, valour tempered with prudence , ferti- 
lity © of i invention aided, by Experience ; ſagacity to penetrate the 
deſigns of their enemies, as well as to e000 their own, with 

the talents that form great commanders and enſure victory, 
were conſpicuous. Among the French, theſe qualities were 
either wanting, or the very reverſe of them abounded ; nor could 
"a boaſt of one man an we except Lautrec, who was 
2001 — — | always 
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always unfortunate) that equalled the merit of Peſcara, Leyva, 
Guaſto, the prince of Orange, and other leaders whom Charles 
had to ſet in oppoſition to them. Bourbon, Morone, and Doria, 
who might have been capable of balancing by their abilities and 
conduct the ſuperiority which the Imperialiſts had acquired, 
were loſt through the careleſſneſs of the King, and the malice or 
injuſtice of his counſellors; and the moſt fatal blows given to 
France during the progreſs of the war, proceeded from the deſpair 
and reſentment of theſe three — who were forced to abandon 
her ſervice. 

Tur | hint anden to which Francis was obliged to ſubmit, 
were not the moſt afflicting circumſtance to him in the treaty of 
Cambray. He loft his reputation and the confidence of all 
Europe, by abandoning his allies to his rival. Unwilling to 
enter into the details neceſſary for adjuſting their intereſts, or 
afraid that whatever he claimed for them muſt have been pur- 
chaſed by farther conceſſions on his own part, he gave them up 
in a body ; and without the leaſt proviſion in their behalf, left the 
Venetians, the Florentines, the duke of Ferrara, together with 
ſach of the Neapolitan barons as had joined his army, to the mercy 
of the Emperor. They exclaimed loudly againſt this baſe and 
perfidious action, of which Francis himſelf was ſo much aſhamed, 


that, in order to avoid the pain of hearing from their ambaſſa- 


dors the reproaches which he juſtly merited, it was ſome time 


before he would conſent to allow them an audience. Charles, 


on the other hand, was attentive to the intereſt of every perſon 
who had adhered to him; the rights of ſome of his Flemiſh ſub- 
Jets who had eſtates or pretenſions in France, were ſecured , 
one article was. inſerted, - obliging Francis to reſtore the blood 
and memory of the Conſtable Bourbon ; and to grant his heirs 


the 
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the poſſeſſion of his lands which had been forfeited ; another, 
by which indemnification was Nipulated for thoſe French gentlemen 
who had accompanied Bourbon in his exiles. This conduct, lau- 
dable in itſelf, and placed in the moſt ſtriking light by a compariſon 
with that of Francis, gained Charles as much eſteem as the ſucceſs 
of his arms nen him ici; * 


Wt rf 
Es did ey treat the King of England. wich the; 
ſame neglect as his other allies. He communicated to him 


all the ſteps of his negociation at Cambray, and luckily found 


that Monarch in a ſituation which left him no choice, but to 
approve implicitly. of his meaſures, and to concur. with them. 


Henry had been ſolliciting the Pope for ſome time, in order to 


obtain a divorce from Catharine of Aragon his Queen. Several 


. motives combined in prompting the King to urge this ſuit; as 


he was powerfully influenced at ſome. ſeaſons by religious con- 
{iderations,, he entertained many ſcruples concerning the legi- 
timacy of his. marriage with his brother's widow ; his affeCtions . 
had long been eſtranged from the Queen, who was older than 
himſelf, and had loſt all the charms ſhe poſſeſſed in the earlier 
part of her life; he was paſſionately deſirous of haying male iſſue; 
Wolſey artfully fortified his ſeruples, and encouraged, his hopes, 


that he might widen, the; breach between him and the Emperor, 


Catharine's nephew; and, what was more forcible perhaps in its 
operation than all theſe united, the King had conceived a. vio-. 
lent love for the celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great 
beauty, and of greater accompliſhments, whom, as he found it 
impoſſible to gain her on other terms, he determined to raiſe to 
the throne. The Papal authority had often been interpoſed to 
© Guic. L ig. p. 525. P. Heuler. Rer. Auſtr. lib. x. c. 4. p. 235. 
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grant divorces for reaſons leſs ſpecious than thoſe which Henry 
produced. When the matter was firſt propoſed to Clement, 
during his impriſonment in the caſtle bf St. Angelo, as his hopes 
of recovering liberty depended entirely on the King of England, 
and his ally of France, he expreſſed the warmeſt inclination to 
gratify him. But no ſooner was he ſet free, than he diſcovered 
other ſentiments. Charles, who eſpouſed the protection of his 
aunt with zeal inflamed by reſentmem, alarmed the Pope on the 
one hand with threats which made a deep impreſſion on his 
timid mind; and allured him on the other with thoſe promifes 
in favour of his family, which he afterwards accompliſhed. 
Upon the proſpect of theſe, Clement not only forgot all his 
obligations to Henry, but ventured to endanger the intereſt of 
the Romiſh religion in England, and to run the riſk of alienat- 
ing that kingdom for ever from the obedience of the Papal ſee. 
After amuſing Henry during two years, with all the ſubtleties 
| 1 chicane which the court of Rome can fo dexterouſly employ 
to ptotract or defeat any cauſe; after diſplaying the whole 
extent of his ambiguous and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 
which the Engliſh hiſtorians, to whom it properly belongs, have 
found it no eaſy matter to trace and unravel; he, at laſt, recalled 
the powers of the delegates whom he had appointed to judge in 

the point, avocated the cauſe to Rome, leaving the King no other 

hope of obtaining a divorce but from the perſonal deciſion of the 
Pope himſelf. As Clement was now in ſtrict alliance with the 
Emperor, who had purchaſed his friendſhip by ſuch exorbitant 
conceſſions, Henry deſpaired of procuring any ſentence from the 
former, but what was dictated by the latter. His honour, 
however, and paſſions concurred in preventing him from re- 
linquiſhing his ſcheme of a divorce, which he determined to 


accompliſh by other means, and at any rate; and the continuance | 


of 
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Book V. of Francis's friendſhip! being neceſſaty to counterbalance the Em 
3 peror's power, he, in order to ſecure that, not only offered no ne- 
monſtrances againſt the total neglect of their allies, in the treaty 
of Catubray, but made Francis the preſent of à large ſum, as, a 
eee _—_— 5 Paymant af the ranſom fur his 

bs > alt nee iet eg 


Aug. 12. e e . P landed. in wh ith 01 numerous 
Tha "0 ng the, Spaniſh. pobility, and a conſiderable body, of troops 
„He left the government of Spain during his abſence, to the Em- 

+prefs, Iſabella. Bx his long reſidence. in that country, he had 

acquired ſueh thorough knowledge of the character of the people, 

, that he could perfectly accommodate, the maxims of his government 

to their genius. He could. even aſſume, upon ſome oocaſions, 

ſuch popular manners, as, gained. wandexfully upon dhe Spanier 

A ſtriking inſtance, of his diſpoſition to gratify them had oc- 

curred a fe days before he embarked for Italy: He was to 

_ make his Fublick entry into the city, of, Barcelona; and ſame 

doubts haying, ariſen among che inhabitants, wbether they ſhould 

receive him as Emperor, or as Count of Barcelona, Charles in- 

 ſtantly decided in favour of the latter, declaring that he was more 

proud of, that ancient title, than of his Imperial cron. Sgothed 

Vith this flattering expreſſion, of his regard, the. gitizeas welcomed 

bim with acelamations of oy, and, the ſtates of the province fore 
allegiance to his ſon Philip, as heir of the connty of Barcelona. 

| —_— —_— in all —— — 

dauer epa | 310; 
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that country attended his court waiting to receive his deciſion 
with regard to their fate. At Genoa, where he firſt landed, he 


was received with the acclamations due to the protector of 


their liberties. Having honoured Doria with many marks of 
diſtinction, and beſtowed on the republick ſeveral} new privi- 
leges, he proceeded to Bologna, the place fixed upon for his 
interview with the Pope. He affected to uvite in his publick 
entry into that city the ſtate and majeſty that ſuited an Emperor, 
with the humility becoming an obedient ſon of the church; and 
while at the head of twenty thouſand veteran ſoldiers, able to 
give law to all Italy, he kneeled down to kiſs. the feet of that 
very Pope whom he had ſo lately detained a priſoner. The 
Italians, after ſuffering ſo. much from the ferocity and licen- 
tiouſneſs of his armies, and after having been long accuſtomed 
to form in their imagination a picture of Charles which bore ſome 
reſemblance to that of the barbarous Monarchs of the Goths 
or Huns, who had formerly afflicted their country with like cala- 
mities, were ſurprized to ſee a prince of a graceful appear- 
ance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of regular man- 
ners, and of exemplary attention to all the offices of religion . 
They were ſtill more aſtoniſhed when he ſettled all the con- 
cerns of the princes and ſtates which now depended on him, with 
a degree of moderation and equity much beyond what they had 
expected. 


CrarLes himſelf, when he ſet out from Spain, far from 
intending to give any ſuch extraordinary proof of his ſelf- 
denial; feems to have been reſolved to avail himſelf to the utmoſt 
of the ſuperiority which he had acquired in Italy. But various 
| f Sancov, Hiſt. dell Pmp. Carl. V. ii. 50, 53, &c. 
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circumſtances concurred in pointing out the neceſſity of purſuirg 
a very different courſe. The progreſs of the Turkiſh Sultan, 
who, after over-running Hungary, had penetrated into Auſtria, 
and laid ſiege to Vienna with an army of an hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, Joudly called on him to collect his whole force 
to oppoſe that torrent; and though the valour of the Germans, 
the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, together with the treachery 
of the Vizier ſoon obliged Solyman to abandon that enterprize 
with infamy and loſs, the religious diſorders till growing in 
Germany made the Emperor's preſence highly neceſſaiy there s : 
The Florentines, inſtead of givirg their conſent to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Medici, which by the treaty of Barcelona the 
Emperor had bound himſelf to procure, were preparing to defend 
their liberty by force of arms; the vaſt preparations for his journey 
had involved him in KP expences; and on this, as well as 
many other occaſions, the multiplicity of his affairs, and the 
narrowneſs of his revenues obliged him to contract his vaſt 
ſchemes of ambition, and to forego.preſent and certain advan- 


tages, that he might guard againſt more remote but unavoidable 
dangers. Charles, from all theſe conſiderations, finding it neceſ- 


fary to aſſume an air of moderation, acted his part with a 
good grace. He admitted Sforza into his preſence, and not 
only gave him a full pardon of all paſt offences, but granted 
him the inveſtiture of the dutchy together with his niece the 
King of Denmark's daughter in marriage. He allowed the 
duke of Ferrara to keep poſſeſſion of all his dominions, adjuſting 
the points in diſpute between him and the Pope with an imparti- 
ality not very agreeable to the latter. He came to a final accom- 


modation with the Venetians upon the reaſonable condition of 


s Sleidan, 121, Guic. J. xx. 550. 
| | their 
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their reſtoring! whatever they had uſurped during the late war, 
either in the Neapolitan or papal territories In return for fo 
many conceſſions be exacted conſiderable ſums from each of 
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the powers with whom he treated, which they paid without re- 


luctance, and which afforded him the means of proceeding on his 
journey towards Germany with a magnificence ſuitable to his 
diguity b. 


Taesz treaties, which reſtored tranquillity to Italy after a 
tedious war, the calamities of which had chiefly affected that 
country, were publiſhed at Bologna with great ſolemnity on the 
firſt day of the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty, .amidſt 
the univerſal acclamations of the people, applauding the Emperor 
to whoſe moderation and generoſity they aſcribed the bleſſings of 
peace which they had ſo long defired. The Florentines alone 
did not partake of this general joy. Animated with a zeal for 
liberty more laudable than prudent, they determined to oppoſe 
the reſtoration of the Medici. The imperial army had already 
entered their territories, and formed the ſiege of their capital. 
But though deſerted by all their allies, and left without any hope 
of ſuccour, they defended themſelves many mouths with an ob- 
ſtinate valour - worthy of better ſucceſs, and even when they ſur- 
rendered, they obtained a capitulation which gave them hopes 
of ſecuring ſome remains of their liberty. But the Emperor, 
from his deſire to gratify the Pope, fruſtrated all their expecta- 
tions, and aboliſhing their ancient form of government, raiſed 
Alexander Medici to the ſame abſolute dominion over that ſtate 
which his family have retained to the preſent times. Philibert de 
Chalons Prince of Orange, the Imperial general, was killed 


4 Sando. fl, 365 foe. | 
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24. 


211 14 


c: 


and he tranſmitted to her poſterity of the houſe of Naſſau 


the title of m—_—_ of Orange which mY have rendered ſo illuſ- 


trious i, 

FG the publication of the peace at Bologna, and the 
ceremony of his coronation as King of Lombardy and Emperor 
of che Romans, which the Pope performed with the accuſtomed 
formalities, nothing detained Charles in Traly; and he began 
to prepare for his journey to Germany. His preſence became 
every day more nebeſſary in that country, and was ſolicited with 
equal importunity by the catholicks and by the favourers of the 
new doctrines. During that long interval of tranquilhty which 
the abſence of the Emperor, the conteſts between hitn and the 
Pope, and his attention to the war with France afforded then, 
the latter had gained much grotnd. Moſt of che Princes ah 
had embraced Luther's opinions, had not only eſtabliſhed in 


their tertitories that form of worſhip which he approved, but 


had entirely fapprefſed the rites of the Romifh chufch. Many 
ok the free cities had imitated their conduct. Almoſt one half 
of the Germanic body had revolted from the Papal "fee, and 


its dominion, even in that part which had not hitherto ſhaken 


off the yoke, Was coßſiderably weakened by the example of the 


neighbouting ſtates, or by the "ſecter progreſs of thoſe doctrines 
which had undermined it among them. Whatever fatisfaction 
te Emperor, white he was at open enmity with the ſee of 
Rome, might have felt in choſe * that tended to nech 
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and embarraſs the Pope, he could not help pzreziviag now, that 
the religions | diviſions in Germany would, in the end, prove 
extremely hurtful to the Imperial authority. The weaknets of 
former Emperors had ſuffered the great vaſſals of the Empire to 
make ſuch ſucceſsful encroachments upon their power and pre- 
rogative, that during the whole courſe of a war, which had 
often required the exertion of his utmoſt ſtrength, Charles ſcarce 
drew any effectual aid from Germany, and found that magnifi- 
cent titles or obſolete pretenſions were almoſt the only advantages 
which he had gained by ſwaying the Imperial ſceptre. He 
now became fully ſenſible that if he did not recover in ſome 
degree the prerogatives which his predeceſſors had loſt, and 
acquire the authority, as well as poſſeſs the name of head of the 


Empire, his high dignity would contribute more to obſtruct than 


to promote his ambitious ſchemes. Nothing, he ſaw, was, more eſ- 
ſential towards attaining this than to ſuppreſs opinions which might 
form new bonds of confederacy among the princes of the Empire, 
and unite them by ties ſtronger and more ſacred than any politi- 
cal connection. Nothing ſeemed to lead more certainly to the ac- 
compliſnment of his deſigns, than to employ zeal for the eſtabliſh 
ed religion, of. which, he was the natural protector, as the inſtru- 
ment of extending his civil authority. 


ACCORDINGLY, a proſpect no ſooner opened of coming to an 
accommodation with the Pope, than by the Emperor's appoint 
ment, a diet of the Empire was held at Spires, in order to take 
into conſideration the ſtate of religion. The decree of the dict 
aſſembled there in the year one thouſand five hundred ard 
toenty-fix, which was almoſt equivalent to a toleration of 
ah e had given great offence to the reſt of Chriſ- 


tendom. 


Proceedings 
of the Diet 
at Spikes. 

March 15, 
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tendom. The greateſt delicacy of addreſs, however, was requi- 


ſite n proceeding to any deciſion more rigorous. The minds of 
men kept 1n perpetual agitation by a controverſy carried on 


during twelve years without intermiſſion of debate, or abatement 
of zeal, were now inflamed to an high degree. They were 
accuſtomed to innovations, and ſaw the boldeſt of them ſucceſs- 
ful. Having not only aboliſhed old rites, but ſubſtituted new 
Forms in their place, they were influenced as much by attach- 
ment to the ſyſtem which they had embraced, as by averſion to 


that which they had abandoned, Luther himſelf, of a ſpirit not 


to be worn out by the length and obſtinacy of the combat, or to 
become remiſs upon ſucceſs, continued the attack with as much 


vigour as he had begun it. His diſciples,” of whom many 


equalled him in zeal, and ſome ſurpaſſed him in learning, were 
no leſs capable than their maſter to conduct the controverſy in 
the propereſt manner. Many of the laity, and even of the 
princes, trained up amidſt theſe inceſſant diſputations, and in the 


habit of liſtening to the arguments of the contending parties 


who alternately appealed to them as judges, came to be pro- 
foundly ſkilled in all the queſtions which were agitated, and, 


upon occaſion; could ſnew themſelves not inexpert in auy of 


the arts with which theſe theologica! encounters were managed 
It was obvious from all theſe circumſtances, that any violent 


deciſion of the diet muſt have immediately precipitated matters 
into confuſion, and have kindled in Germany the flames of a 


religious war. All, therefore, that the Archduke, and the other 


commiſſiozers appointed by the Emperor demanded” of the diet, 


was, to enjoin thoſe ſtates of the Empire who had hitherto 
obeyed the decree iſſued againſt Luther at Worms! in the year 


one abe d five Hundred and tWetity-four, to petſebere in the 
obſervation 
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obſervation of it, and to prohibit the other ſtates from attempting 
any farther inrovation ia religion, particularly from aboliſhing 
the Maſs, before the meeting of a general council. After much 
diſpute, a decree to that effect was approved of by a majority of 
Voices |, 


Taz Elector of Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburgh, the 
Landgrave of Heſſe, the Dukes of Lunenburgh, the prince of 
Anhalt, together with the deputies of fourteen Imperial or free 
cities m, entered a folemn proteſt againſt this decree, as unjuſt and 
impious, On-that account they were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of PROTESTANTS », an appellation which hath ſince become 
better known, and more honourable, by its being applied indiſ- 
criminately to all the ſects of whatever denominnation which have 
revolted from the Roman ſee. Not ſatisfied with this declara- 
tion of their diſſent from the decree of the, diet, the Proteſtants 
ſent ambaſſadors into Italy to lay their grievances before the 
Emperor, from whom they met with the moſt diſcouraging 
reception. Charles was at that time in cloſe, union with the 
Pope, and ſollicitous to attach him inviolably to his intereſt. 
During their long reſidence at Bologna, they held many conſul- 
tations concerning the moſt effectual means of extirpating the 
hereſies which had ſprung up in Germany, Clement, whoſe 
cautious and timid mind. the propoſal of a general council filled 
with horror, even beyond that which Popes, the corſtant, eae- 


1 Slcid. Hiſt. 117. 
m The fourteen cities were Straſburgh, Nuremburgh, Ulm, Conſtance, 
Reutlingen, Windſheim, Meinengen, Lindaw, | Wen Haitbron, Iſna, 
Weiſſemburgh, Nordlingen, and St. Gal. 
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mies of ſuch aſſemblies, uſually feel, employed every argument 
to diſſuade the Emperor from conſenting to that meaſure. He 
repreſented general councils as factious, ungovernable, preſump- 
tuous, formidable to civil authority, and too flow in their ope- 
rations to remedy diſorders which required an immediate cure, 


Experience, he ſaid, had now taught both the Emperor and 


himſelf, that forbearance and lenity exaſperated the ſpirit of 
innovation which they ought to have mollified ; it was neceſlary, 
therefore, to have recourſe to the rigorous methods which ſuch 
a defperate cafe required; Leo's ſentence of 'excommunication 
and the decree” of the diet at Worms ſhould be carried into exe- 
cution, and it was incumbent on the Emperor to employ his 


whole power, in order to overawe thoſe on whom the reverence - 


Allie either to "eccleſiaſtical or civil authority had no longer any 
inffnence; Charles, whofe views were very different from the 
Pope's, s, and who became daily more fenſible how obſtinate and 
deep rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling the Proteſtants 
by: means leſs violent, and confidered the convocation of a coun- 
ck as nb improper expedient for that purpoſe; but promiſed, if 
theſe gentler arts failed of fucceſs,- that then he would exert him- 
felF with vigour” to! reduce thoſe dap enemies of the Quite 
faith ©. Ry e 


n om rab M Db 


Such bee the a ee with OR Wg 0 et out 
for Germany, having already appointed a diet of the Empire 
to be held at Augſburg. In his journey towards that city he 
had many opportunities of obſerving the diſpoſition of the Ger- 


mans with regard to the points in contioverſy, and found their 


minds every where ſo much irritated and inflame as convinced 
o F. Paul, 47. Seck. I. ii. 142. Hiſt. de Conſeſſ. & Auzbourg, par, D. 
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him that nothing tending | to ſeverity or rigour onght to be 
attempted, till all other meaſures proved ine ffectual. He made 
his public entry into Augſburgh with extraordinary pomp 4 and 
found there ſuch a full aſſembly of the members of the diet as 
was ſuitable both to the importance of the affairs which were to 
come under their conſideration, and to the honour of an Empe- 
ror, who, after a long abſence, returned to them crowned with 
reputazyion and ſucceſs. His preſence ſeems to have communi- 
cated to all parties an unuſual ſpirit of moderation and deſire of 
peace. The Elector of Saxony would not permit Luther to 
accompany him to the diet, left he ſhould offerd the Emperor by 
bringing into his preſence a perſon excommunicated by the 
Pope, and the author of all thoſe diſſenſions which it now ap- 
peared ſo difficult to. compoſe. At the Emperor's deſire, all the 
Proteſtant princes forbad the divines who accompanied them to 
preach in publick during their reſidence at Augſburg. For the 
ſame reaſon they employed Melancton, thn man of the greateſt 
learning, as well as of the moſt pacific and gentle ſpirit among 
the Reformers, to draw up a confeffion of their faith expreſſed 
in terms as little offenſive to the Roman Catholics, as a regard 
for truth would permit. Melancthon, who ſeldom ſuffered the 


rancour of controverſy to envenom his ſtyle, even in writings 9 


purely polemical, executed a taſk fo agreeable to his natural diſ- 
poſition with great moderation and ſucceſs. The Creed which 
he compoſed, known by the name of the Confeſſion of Aug- 
ſburg, from the place where it was preſented, was read pub- 
lickly in the diet; ſome Popiſh divines were appointed to exa- 
mine it; they brought in their animadverſions ; a diſpute enſued 
between them and Melancthon, ſeconded by ſome of his brethren ; 
but though Melancthon ſoftened ſome articles, made conceſſi- 
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ons with regard to others, and put the leaſt exceptionable ſenſe 
upon all; though the Emperor himſelf laboured with great earneſt- 
neſs to reconcile the contending parties; ſo many marks of diſtinc- 
tion were now eſtabliſhed, and fuch inſuperable barriers placed be- 
tween the two churches, that all hopes of (pg about a coalition | 
n ONE e A p. | 


FRO the divines, among Shag | bis . had been fo 
anſuctefful; Charles turned to the Princes their patrons. Nor 
did he find them, how deſirous ſoever of accommodation, or 


willing to oblige the Emperor, more diſpoſed than the former to 


renounce their opinions. At that time, zeal for religion took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the minds of men to a degree which can ſcarce be conceiv- 
ed by thoſe who live in an age when the paſſions excited by the firſt 
manifeſtation of truth, and the firſt recovery of liberty, have in great 
meaſure ceaſed to operate. This zeal was then of ſuch ſtrength 
as to overcome attachment to their political intereſt, which is com- 
monly the predominant motive among Princes. The Elector of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſle, and other chiefs of the Proteſ- 
tants, though ſolicited ſeparately by the Emperor, and allured by 
the promiſe or proſpe& of thoſe advantages which it was known 
they were moſt ſolicitous to attain, refuſed, with a fortitude high- 


y worthy, of imitation, to abandon what they deemed the cauſe of 


God dor'tha fake: benen w teren 16412 Hen og 


1 8 in nite to gain or diſunite Ws Proteſtant 
party. proving abortive, nothing now remained for the Emperor 


© p Seckend. lib. ii. 159. &c. Abr. Sculteti Annales Evangelici ap. Herm. 
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but to take ſome vigorous meaſures towards aſſerting the doctrines 
and authority of the eſtabliſned church. Theſe, Campeggio, 
the Papal nuncio, had always recommended as the only proper 
and effectual courſe of dealing with ſuch obſtinate heretics. In 
compliance with his opinions and remonſtrances, the diet iſ- 
ſued a degree, condemning moſt of the peculiar tenets held by 
the Proteſtants; forbidding any perſon to protect or tolerate 
thoſe who taught them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance of the 
eſtabliſhed rites; and prohibiting any further innovation under 
ſevere - penalties. All orders of men were required to aſſiſt with 
their perſons and fortunes in carrying this decree into execution; 
and ſuch as. refuſed to obey it were declared incapable of acting 
as judges, or of appearing as parties in the Imperial chamber, 
the ſupreme court of judicature in the Empire. To all which 
was ſubjoined a promiſe that an application ſhould be made to 
the Pope, requiring him to call a general council within fix 
months, in order to terminate all controverſies by its ſovereign 
deciſions . | 


Tux ſeverity of this decree, which they conſidered as a pre- 
luge to the moſt violent perſecutions, alarmed the Proteſtants, 
and convinced them that the Emperor was reſolved on their de- 
ſtruction, - The dread of thoſe calamities which were ready to fall 
on the church, oppreſſed the feeble ſpirit of Melancthon; and as 
if the cauſe had already been deſperate, he gave up himſelf to 
melancholy, and lamentation. But Luther, who during the meeting 
of the diet had endeavoured to confirm and animate his party by 
ſeveral treatiſes which he addreſſed to them, was not diſconcerted 
or diſmayed at the proſpect of this new danger. He comforted 


r Sleid. 139. 
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Melancthon and his other deſponding diſciples, and exhorted the 


Princes not to abandon thoſe truths which they had lately aſſerted 
with fuch laudable boldneſs . His exhortations made the deeper 


impreffion upon them as they were greatly alarmed at that time 
by the account of a combination among the Popiſh Princes of the 


oa Empire for the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed religion, to which 


Charles Hhimfelf had acceded . This convinced them that it was 
neceſſury to ſtand on their guard; and that their own fifety as 
well as the ſucceſs of their cauſe depended on union. Filled with 
this dread' of the adverſe party, and with theſe ſentiments con- 
cerning the conduct proper for ' themſelves, they aſſembled at 
Smalkalde. There, they concluded a Teague of mutual defence 
againſt all aggreſſors , *, by which they formed the Proteſtant Rates 
of the Empire into one regular body, and beginning already to 
conſider thernſelves as fuck, they reſolved to apply to the Rings of 
France and England, ald to implore them v to aſe and — 


their new confederacy. een 


Ax affair not connected with religion furniſhed them with a 
rdteber for eoutting” the aid of "foreign Pritecs. Charles, 
Whole ambirzöus (views! enlurged in proportiön do che increaſt of 
his power and grandeur, had formed a ſcheme of continuing the 
Imperial cron in his family, by procuring his brother 'Ferd- 
nand to be elected King ef the Romans. The preſent zuncture 
Was füvourable for the execution of that Yeſign: The Biripe- 
Yor's dtms kad been every where victorteus; he had given law 
to all Europe at the late peace! no rival now remained in a 
condition to balance or to evritroul dew; and the Electors, 
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dazzled by the ſplendor of his ſueceſa, or overawed by the great- 
neſs of his power, durſt ſcarce diſpute the will of a prince, whoſe 
ſollicitations/.carried/ with them che authority of commands. 
Nor did he want plauſible reaſons to enforce the meaſure; The 
affairs of his other kingdoms, he ſaid, obliged him to be often 
abſent from Germany; the grawing diſorders occaſioned by the 
controverſies about religion, as well as the formidable neigh- 
bourhood of the Turks, who continually threatened to break in 
wich their deſolating armies into the heart of the Empire, requi- 
red. the conſtant preſence. of a prince endowed with prudence 
capable of compoſing the former, and with power and valour 
ſufficient 40 repel che Jatter. . His brother Ferdinand poſſeſſed 
theſe qualitles in an  eraingnt degree; by rehding long in 
Germany, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of their con- 
ſtitution and manners haying been preſent almoſt from the firſt 
riſe of their religious diſſenſions, he knew what remedies wete 
moſt proper, what they could bear, and how to apply them; 
as his own domivions lay on the Turkiſh, frontier, he was the 
natural defender of Germany againſt the invaſions of the Infidels, 
being prompted We no eat an eo 
Wmf Ne. „ banoob's beides cow: odw 1a 
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lis arguments made nelle impreſſion on the Nane 
Experience taught them, that nothing had contributed more to 
the undiſturbed progrets of their opinions, than the interregnum 
after. Maximilian's death, the long abſence of Charles, and the 
ſlackneſs in the rems of government 'which- theſe! occaſioned ; 
after deriving ſuch advantages from a ſtate of anarchy, they 
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to it. 


were extremely unwilling to give themſelves a new and a fixed 


maſter. OY e oy the extent of Charles s ambi- 
tion, 
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tion, that he aimed at rendering the Imperial crown hereditary 
in his family, and would of courſe eſtabliſh in the Empire an 
abſolute dominion, to which elective princes could not have 
aſpired with equal facility. They determined therefore to oppoſe 
Ferdinand's election with the utmoſt vigour, and to rouſe their 
oountrymen by their example and exhortations, to withſtand this 
elletoachment on their liberties-. The Elector of Saxony 
accordifigly, not only refuſed to be preſent in the electoral col- 
lege, which the Emperor ſummoned to meet at Cologne, but 
inſtructed his eldeſt ſon to appear there, and to proteſt againſt 
che election as informal, illegal, contrary to the articles of the 
golden bull, aud fubverfive of the liberties of the Empire. But 
the other Electors, whom Cliarles had been at great pains to gain, 
without regarding either his abſence or proteſt, choſe Ferdinand 
King of the Rems "who a few Ho after WIN eee ix-la- 
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Amun cesvune bf Wi elif, as welt” as of the commence- 
ment of ſome proſecutions againſt them on account of their reli- 
gious principles, in the Imperial chamber, being brought to the 
Proteſtants, who were aſſembled a ſecond time at Smalkalde; 
they thought it neceſſary both to renew their former confederacy, 
and immediately to diſpatch their ambaſſadors into France and 
England. Francis had obſerved; with all the jealouſy of a rival, 


diſintereſtedneſs arid, moderation in ſettling the affairs of Italy ; and 
beheld: with great concern, the ſucceſsful-ſtep which he had taken 
towards perpetuating and extending his authority in Germany 
; IE Tae we my On 
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would have been more 'impolitic than to precipitate into a new 
war his kingdom exhauſted by extraordinary efforts, and diſcou- 
raged by ill ſucceſs, before it had got time to recruit its ſtrength, 
or to forget paſt misfortunes. Nor could he, when no provoca- 
tion had been given, ard ſcarce a pretext» hid been afforded 
him, violate a treaty of peace which he himſelf had ſo lately 
ſolicited, without forfeiting the eſteem of all Europe, and being 
deteſted as a prince void of probity and honour. He obſerved, 
with great joy, powerful factions beginning to form in the Em- 
pire ; he liſtened with the utmoſt eagerneſs to the complaints 
of the Proteſtant princes; and without ſeeming to countenance 
their religious opinions, determined ſecretly to cheriſh thoſe 
ſparks of political diſcord which might be afterwards kindled 
into a flame. For this purpoſe, he ſent William de Bellay, 
one of the ableſt negociators in France, into Germany, who viſit- 
ing the courts of the malecontent princes, and heightening their 
ill- humour by various arts, concluded an alliance between them 
and his maſter , which though concealed at that time, and 
productive of no immediate effects, laid the foundation of an 
union fatal on many occaſions to Charles's ambitious. projects; 
and ſhewed the diſcontented princes of Germany, where they 
might, for the future, find a protector no leſs powerful than 
willing -to undertake their defence aP p00 the nn of 
the Emperor. | 


Tax King of England, highly incenſe againſt Charles, in 
complaiſance to whom, the Pope had long retarded, and now 


openly | oppoſed his divorce, was no leſs diſpoſed than Francis 


to ſtrengthen a league which might be rendered fo formidable 
Bellay, 129, a. 130, h. Seck. iii. 14. 
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to the Emperor. But his favourite project of the divorce led him 
into ſuch a labyrinth of ſchemes and negociations, and he was, 
at the ſame time, ſo intent on aboliſhing the papal juriſdiction 
in England, that he had no leiſure for foreign affairs; and was 
obliged to ſatisfy Himſelf with giving general promiſes, together 
Ann * Pry ener to the ut 1 eye et % 
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Ate, many ee Daura Charles hw 
this was not a juncture when the  extirpation of hereſy. was to 
be attempted by violence and rigour ; that, in in compliance with 
the Pope's: inclinations; he had already proceeded with impru- 
dent precipitation, and that it was more his intereſt to conſo- 
lidate Germany into one united and | vigorous; body, than to 
divide and enfeeble/it by a civil war. The eee 
additional weight and importance by their ing in ae 
federacy into which the raſh ſteps taken at Augſburg had forced 
them. Having now diſcovered. their own ſtrength, they de- 
ſpiſed the deciſions of the Imperial chamber; and being ſecure 
of foreign protection, were ready to: {et the head of the Empire 
at defiance. At the ſame time his pꝛace with France was pte- 
carious the friendſhip of an irreſolute and intereſted pontiff was 
not to be relied on; and Solyman, in order to repair the infamy 
and loſs which his arms had ſuſtained in the former campaign;. was 


preparing to enter Auſtria with more numerous forces. On all 
- theſe accounts, eſpecially the laſt, a ſpeedy accommodation with 


dhe malecontent / princes, was neceſſary not only for the accom- 


pliſhmept of his future ſchemes, but for-aſcertairing his — 

ſafety. Negociations were, accordingly, d on by bis 
z Herbert, 152, 154. | 
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direction with the Elector of Saxony and his aſſociates; after 
many delays occaſioned by their jealouſy of the Emperor, and 
of each other, after innumerable difficulties arifirg from the in- 
flexible nature of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being 
altered, modified, or relinquiſhed in the ſame manner as points 
of political intereſt, terms of pacification were agreed upon at 
Nuremberg, and ratified folemnly in the Diet at Ratiſbon. In 
this treaty, it was ſtipulated, That univerſal peace be eſtabliſh- 
ed in Germany, until the meeting of a general council, the con- 
vocation of which within fix months the Emperor ſhall endeavour 
to procure; That no perſon be moleſted on account of religion ; 
That a ſtop be put to all proceſſes begun by the Imperial cham- 
ber againſt Proteſtants, and the ſentences already paſſed to their 
detriment be declared void. On their part, the Proteſtants en- 
gaged to aſſiſt the Emperor with all their forces in reſiſting the 
invaſion of the Turks*. Thus by their firmneſs in adhering to 
their principles, by the uanimity with which they urged all their 
claims, and by their dexterity in availing themſelyes of the Em- 
peror's ſituation, the Proteſtants obtained terms which amounted 
almoſt to a toleration of their religion ; all the conceſſions were 
made by Charles, none by them; even the favourite point of their 
approving his brother's election was not mentioned; and the Pro- 
teſtants of Germany, who had hitherto been viewed only as a re- 
ligious ſect, came henceforth to be conſidered as a political body 
of no ſmall conſequence b. 


Tux intelligence which Charles received of Solyman's having 
entered Hungary at the head of three hundred thouſand men 
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cut ſhort the deliberations of the Diet at Ratiſbon; the contin- 
gent both of troops and money which each prince was to furniſh 
towards the defence of the Empire having been already ſettled. 
The Proteſtants, as a teſtimony of their gratitude to the 
Emperor, exerted themſelves with extraordinary zeal, and 


brought into the field forces that exceeded in number the quota 


impoſed on them; and the Catholics imitating their example, 
one of the greateſt and beſt appointed armies that had ever been 
levied in Germany, aſſembled near Vienna. Being joined by 


a body of | Spaniſh and Italian veterans under the marquis del 


September 
and October. 


Guaſto; by ſome heavy armed cavalry from the Low- Countries; 
and by the troops which Ferdinand had raiſed in Bohemia, 
Auftria, and his other territories, it amounted in all to ninety 
thouſand diſciplined foot, and thirty thouſand horſe, beſides a 
prodigious ſwarm of irregulars. Of this vaſt army, worthy 
the firſt prince in Chriſtendom, the Emperor took the command 
in perſon ; and mankind waited in ſuſpenſe the iſſue of a deci- 
five battle between the two greateſt monarchs in the world. 
But each of them dreading the other's power and good fortune, 
they both conducted their operations with fuch exceſſive caution, 
that a campaign, for which ſuch immenſe preparations had 
been made, ended without any memorable event. Solyman 
finding it impoſſible to gain ground upon an enemy always 
attentive, and on his guard, marched back to Conſtantinople 


towards the end of autumn e. It is remarkable that in ſuch a 


martial age, when every gentleman was a ſoldier, and every 
prince a general, this was the firſt time that Charles, who had 
already carried on ſuch extenſive wars, and gained ſo many 
victories, appeared at the head of his troops. In this firſt eſſay 
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of his arms, to have oppoſed ſuch a leader as Solyman, was no 
ſmall honour; to have obliged him to retreat merited very conſi- 
derable praiſe. | 


AsovurT the beginning of this campaign, the Elector of Saxony 
died, and was ſucceeded by his fon John Frederick. The Refor- 
mation rather gained than loſt by that event; the new Elector, 
no leſs attached than his predeceſſors to the opinions of Luther, 
occupied the ſtation which thay had held at the head of the Proteſ- 
tant party, and defended, with the boldneſs and zeal of youth, 
that cauſe which ny had m wry reared with the Nen of 


* | 


. 


neee Aer the retreat of b de Turks, Charles, i im- 
patient to reviſit Spain, ſet out, on his way thither, for Italy. 
As he was extremely deſirous of an interview with the Pope, they 
met a ſecond time at Bologna, with the ſame external demonſtrati- 
ons of reſpeci and friendſhip, but with little of that confidence 
which had ſubſiſted between them during their late negociations 
there. Clement was much diſſatisfied with the Emperor's proceed- 
ings at Augſburg ; his conceſſions with regard to the ſpeedy convo- 
cation of a council, having more than cancelled all the merit of the 
ſevere decree againſt the doctrines of the Reformers. The tole- 
ration granted to the Proteftants at Ratiſbon, and the more expli- 
eit promiſe concerning a council with which it was accompanied, 
had writated him ftill farther. | Charles, however, partly from 


conviction that the meeting of a council would be attended with 
falutary effects, and partly from his deſire to pleaſe the Germans, 
having ſolicited him by his ambaſſadors to call that aſſembly with- 
n delay, and now urging the ſame thing in perſon, Clement was 
| greatly 
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greatly embarraſſed what reply he ſhould make to a requeſt, which 
it was indecent to refuſe, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured 
at firſt to divert Charles from the meaſure, but finding him inflexi- 
ble, he had recourſe to artifices which he knew would delay, if not 
entirely defeat the calling of that aſſembly. Under the plauſible 
pretext of its being previouſly neceſſary to ſettle, with all parties 
concerned, the place of the council's meeting; the manner of 
its proceedings; the right of the perſons who ſhould be admit- 
ted to vote; and the authority of their deciſions; he diſpatched a 


nuncio, accompanied by an ambaſſador from the Emperor, to 
the Elector of Saxony as head of: the Proteſtants, With regard 


to each of theſe articles, inextricable difficulties and conteſts 
aroſe, The Proteſtants demanded a council to be held in Ger- 


many; the Pope inſiſted that it ſhould meet in Italy; they 


contended that all points in diſpute ſhould be determined by the 
words of holy ſcripture alone; he conſidered the decrees of the 


church, and the opinions of fathes and doctors as of equal 
authority; they required a free council in which the divines 


commiſſioned by different churches ſhould be allowed a voice; 


he aimed at modelling the council in ſuch a manner as would 
render it entirely dependant on his pleaſule: Aboye all, the 
Proteſtants thought at unreaſonable that they ſhould bind them- 
ſelves to ſubmit to che decrees of a council, before they knew 
on what principles theſe decrees were to be founded, by what 
perſons they were to be pronounced, and what forms of pro- 
-ceeding they would ohſerve. The Pape maintained it to be alto- 
gether unneceſſary to call a council, if thoſe who demanded it 
did not previouſly declare their reſolution to acquieſce in its 


decrees. In order to adjuſt ſuch a variety of points, many ex- 


pedients were propoſed, and the negotiations ſpun out to ſuch 
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a length, as effectually anſwered Clement's purpoſe of putting off 
the meeting of a council, without drawing on himſelf the whole 
infamy of obſtructing a meaſure which all Europe deemed ſo eſ- 


ſential to the good of the church 4. 


ToceTHER with this negociation about calling a council, the 
Emperor carried on another which he had ſtill more at heart, for 
ſecurirg the peace eſtabliſhed in Italy. As Francis had renounced 
his pretenſions in that country with great reluctance, Charles 
made no doubt but that he would lay hold on the firſt pretext 
afforded him, or embrace the firſt opportunity which preſented 
itſelf of recovering what he had loſt. It became neceſſary, on 
this account, to take meaſures for aſſembling an army able to op- 
poſe him. As his treaſury, drained by a long war, could not 
ſupply the ſums requiſite for keeping ſuch a body conſtantly on 
foot, he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, and to 
provide for the ſafety of his own dominions at their expence, by 
propoſing that the Italian ſtates ſhould enter into a league of de- 
fence againſt againſt all invaders; that, on the firſt appearance of 
danger, an army ſhould be raiſed and maintained at the common 
charge; and that Antonio de Leyva ſhould be appointed the ge- 
neraliſimo. Nor was the propoſal unacceptable to Clement, tho' 
for a reaſon very different from that which induced the Emperor 
to make it. He hoped, by this expedient, to deliver Italy from 
the German and Spaniſh veterans which had ſo long filled all the 
powers in that country with terror, and ſtill kept them in ſuhjection 
to the Imperial yoke. A league was accordingly concluded; all the 
Italian ſtates, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it; the ſum 
which each of the contracting parties ſhould furaiſh towards main- 
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taining the army was fixed; the Emperor agreed to withdraw the 
troops which gave ſo much umbrage to his allies, and which he 
was unable any longer to ſupport. | Having diſbanded | part of 


them, and removed the reſt to Sicily and Spain, he etnbarked on 


board Doris 8 e. and — at Barcelona . 


bastel hl all his | precautions foe 8 the | 
peace of Germany, and maintaining that ſyſtem which he had 
eſtabliſhed in Italy, the Emperor became every day more and 
more apprehenſive that both would be ſoon difturbed by the 
intrigues or arms of the French King. His a were 
welt founded, as nothing but the deſperate ſituation of his af- 
fairs could have brought Francis to give his conſent to a treaty 
ſo diſhonourable and diſadvantageous as that of Cambray : He 
at the very time of ratifying it, had formed reſolution to obſerve 
it no longer than neceffity compelled him, and took a ſolemn 
proteſt, though with the moſt profound ſecrecy, againſt ſeveral 
articles in the treaty, particularly that whereby he renounced all 
pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, as unjuſt, injurious to his 
heirs, and invalid. One of the crown lawyers, by his command, 
entered a proteſt to the ſame purpoſe, and with the like ſecrecy, 
when the ratification of the treaty was regiſtered in the parlia- 


ment of Paris ; and Francis ſeems to have thought that, by 


employing an artifice/ unwerthy of a King, deſtructive of pub- 
lie faith, and of che mutual confidence on which all tranſactions 
between nations are founded, he was releaſed from any obliga- 
tion to perform the moſt ſolemn promiſes, or to adhere to the 
"ws cond engagements. From the moment * concluded the 
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peace of Cambray, he wiſhed and watched for an opportunity 
of violating it with ſafety. He endeavoured for that reaſon to 
ſtrengthen his alliance with the King of England, whoſe friendſhip 
he cultivated with the greateſt aſſiduity. He put the military force 
of his own kingdom on a better and more reſpectable footing than 
ever. He artfully fomented the jealouſy and diſcontent of the 


German princes. 


Bur above all, Francis laboured to break the ſtrict confe- 
deracy which fubſiſted between Charles and Clement; and 
he had ſoon the ſatisfaction to obſerve appearances of diſguſt 
and ahenation ariſing in the mind of that ſuſpicions and inte- 
reſted Pontiff, which gave him hopes that their union would not 
be laſting. As the Emperor's deciſion in favour of the duke of 
Ferrara had greatly irritated the Pope, Francis aggravated the 
injuſtice of that proceeding, and flattered him that the Papal ſee 
would find in him a more impartial and no leſs powerful pro- 
tector. As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 
council was extremely offenſive to the Pope, Francis artfully 
created obftacles to prevent it, and attempted to divert the Ger- 
man princes, his allies, from inſiſting ſo obſtinately on that 
points. As the Emperor had gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
Clement by contributing to aggrandize his family, Francis 
endeavoured to allure him by the ſame irreſiſtible bait, propo- 
fing a marriage between his ſecond fon. Henry duke of Orleans, 
and Catharine, the daughter of the Pope's couſin Laurence di 
Medici. On the firſt overtures of this match, the Emperor 
could not perſuade himſelf that Francis really intended to debaſe 
the royal blood of France by an alliance with Catharine, whoſe 
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anceſtors had heen ſo lately private citizens and merchants in 
Florence, and believed that he meant only to flatter or amuſe 
the ambitious Pontiff, He thought it neceſſary, however, to 


efface the impreſſion which ſuch a dazzling offer might have 


made, by promiſing to break off the marriage which had been 
agreed on between his own niece the King of Denmark's daugh- 
ter, and the Duke of Milan, and to ſubſtitute Catherice in her 


place. But the French ambaſſadors producing unexpectedly full 


powers to conclude the marrriage treaty with the duke of Orleans, 


this expedient had no effect. Clement was fo highly pleaſed 
with an honour which added ſuch luſtre and dignity to the 


| houſe of Medici, that he offered to grant Catharine the inveſtiture 


of conſiderable territories in Italy by way of portion; he ſeemed 


ready to ſupport Francis in proſecuting his ancient claims in 
that country, and conſented to a perſonal interview with that 
Monarch b. 


CHARLES was at the utmoſt pains to prevent a meeting, in 
which nothing was likely to paſs but what would be of detri- 


ment to him; nor could he bear, after he had twice condeſcended 


to viſit the Pope in his own territories, that Clement ſhould beſtow 
ſuch a mark of diſtinction on his rival, as to venture on a voy- 
age by ſea, at an unfavourable ſeaſon, in order to pay court to 


Francis in the French dominions. But the Pope's eagerneſs to 
- accompliſh the match overcame all ſcruples of pride, or fear, or 


jealouſy, which muſt have influenced him on any other occaſion. 


The interview, notwithſtanding ſeveral artifices of the Emperor 


to prevent it, took place at Marſeilles with extraordinary pomp, 
and demonſtrations of confidence on both ſides ; and the mar- 
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riage, which the ambition and abilities of Catharine tendered 
in the ſequel as fatal to France, as it was then thought diſho- 
nourable, was conſummated. But whatever ſchemes may have 
been ſecretly concerted by the Pope and Francis in favour of the 
duke of Orleans, to whom his father propoſed to make over all 
his rights in Italy, fo careful were thev to avoid giving any cauſe 
of offence to the Emperor, that no treaty was concluded between 
them®; and even in the marciage-articles, Catharine renounced 
all claims and pretenſions in Italy, except to the dutchy of 
Urbino. | 


Bor at the very time when he was carrying on theſe negocia- 
tions, and forming this connection with Francis, which gave ſo 
great umbrage to the Emperor, ſuch was the artifice and duplicity 
of Clement's character, that he ſuffered the latter to direct-all his 
proceedings with regard to the King of England,. and was no 
leſs attentive to gratify him in that particular, than if the 
moſt cordial union had ſtill ſubſiſted between them. Henry's 
ſuit for a divorce had now continued near fix years; during all 
which period the Pope negociated, promiſed, retracted, and con- 
cluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays and diſappoint- 
ments, longer than could have been expected from a prince of 
ſuch a cholerick and impetuous temper, his patience was at laſt 
{ much exhauſted, that he applied to another tribunal for that de- 
cree which he had ſolicited in vain at Rome. Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the authority of Univer- 
ſities, Doctors, and Rabbies, who had been conſulted with reſpect 
to the point, annulled the King's marriage with Catharine , her 
daughter was declared illegitimate : and Anne Boleyn acknow- 
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ledged as Queen of England. At the ſame time Henry began to 
neglect and to threaten the Pope whom he had hitherto courted, 


and to make innovations in the church, of which he had formerly 


been ſuch a zealous defender. Clement, who had already ſeen fo 
many provinces and kingdoms revolt from the Holy See, became 
apprehenſive at laſt that England would | imitate their example, 
and partly from his ſolicitude to prevent that fatal blow, partly 
in compliance with the French King's ſolicitations, determined to 
give Henry ſuch ſatisfaction as might till retain him within 
the boſom of the church. But the violence of the Cardinals, 
devoted to the Emperor, did not allow the Pope leiſure for exe- 
cuting this prudent reſolution, and hurried him, with a precipita- 
tion fatal to the Roman See, to iſſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's 


| "ſentence, confirming Henry's marriage with Catharine, and de- 


dClaring him excommunicated, if, within a time ſpecified, he did 


Papal autho- 
rity aboliſhed 
in England, 


not abandon, the wife he had taken, and return to her whom he 


had deſerted. Enraged at this unexpected decree, Henry kept no 
longer any meaſures with the court of Rome; his ſubjects ſecond- 
ed his reſentment and indignation; an act of Parliament was 
paſſed, -aboliſhing the Papal power and juriſdiction in England; 
by another, the King was declared ſupreme head of tne church, 
and all the authority of which the Popes were deprived was veſted 
in him. That vaſt fabrick of eccleſiaſtical dominion which 
had been raiſed with ſuch art, and whoſe foundations ſeemed 
ſo deep, being no longer ſupported by the veneration of the 
people, was overturned in a moment. Henry himſelf, with the 
caprice peculiar to his character, continued to defend the doctrines 
of the Romiſh church as fiercely as he attacked its juriſdiction. 
He alternately perſecuted the Proteſtants ſor rejecting the for- 

er, and. che Catholicks for acknowledging the latter, But his 
Pe if - ſubjects 
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ſubjects being once permitted to enter into new paths, did not chuſe 
to ſtop ſhort at the preciſe point preſcribed by him. Having been 
encouraged by his example to break ſome of their fetters, they 
were ſo impatient to ſhake off all that remained *, that in the fol- 
lowing reign, with the general applauſe of the nation, a total ſe- 
paration was made from the church of Rome in articles of doctrine, 
as well as in matters of diſcipline and juriſdiction. 


A 8HorT delay might have ſaved the See of Rome from all the 
unhappy conſequences of Clement's raſhnels. Soon after his ſen- 
rence againſt Henry, he fell into a languiſhing diſtemper, which gra- 
dyally waſting his conſtitution, put an end to his Pontificate, the 
moſt unfortunate, both during its continuance, and by its effects, 
that the church had known for many ages. The very day on which 
the Cardinals entered the conclave, they raiſed to the Papal throne 
Alexander Farneſe, dean of the ſacred college, and the eldeſt 
member of that body, who aſſumed the name of Paul III. The 
account of his promotion was received with extraordinary accla- 
mations of joy by the people of Rome, highly pleaſed, after an 
interval of more than an hundred years, to ſee the crown of St. 
Peter placed on the head of a Roman citizen. Perſons more capable 
of judging, formed a favourable preſage of his adminiſtration, from 
the experience which he had acquired under four Pontificates, as well 
as the character of prudence and moderation which he had uni- 
formly maintained in a ſtation of great eminence, and during an ac- 
tive and difficult juncture that required both talents and addreſs). 


EvuRoee, it is probable, owed the continuance of its peace to 
the death. of Clement ; for although no traces remain in hiſtory 
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of any league concluded between him and Francis, it is ſcarce to be 


—Y>— doubted but that he would have ſeconded the operations of the 


1534. 


Inſurrection 


of the Ana- 


baptiſts in 


Germany. 


nei 


French arms in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambition by 


ſeeing one of his family poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power in Florence, 


and another in Milan. But upon the election of Paul III. who had 
hitherto adhered uniformly to the Imperial intereſt, Francis found 
it neceſſary to ſuſpend his operations for ſome time, and to put off 
the commencement of hoſtilities n the 1 on winch he 
NE I II = egg. 

1 Anus PRI waited for an oppportunity to renew a wat 
which had hitherto proved ſo fatal to himſelf and his ſubjects, 
a tranſaction of a very ſingular nature was carried on in Ger- 
many. Among many beneficial and ſalutary effects of which 
the Reformation was the immediate cauſe, it was attended, as 
muſt be the caſe, in all actions and events wherein men are con- 
cerned, with ſome conſequences of an oppoſite nature. When 
the human mind is rouzed by grand objects, and agitated by 
ſtrong paſſions, its operations acquire ſuch force, that they are 
apt to become irre gular and extravagant. Upon any great 


revolution in religion, ſuch irregularities abound moſt, at that 


particular period, When men having thrown off the authority of 
cheir ancient principles, do not yet fulſy comprehend the nature, 
or tel the obligation of thoſe new ones which they have em- 
braced,» Thel mind, in that ſituation, puſning forward with the 
boldneſs which- prompted! it to, reject | eſtabliſhed opinions, and 
not guided by a clear knowledge | of the ſyſtem ſubſtituted in their 
place, diſdains all reſtraint, and runs into wild notions, that 
often lead to ſcandalous or immoral conduct. Thus, in the firſt 
"_ Chriſtian church, * of the new converts, having 
wy & x 1 renounced 
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renounced their ancient Creeds, and being but imperpectly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity broached 
the moſt extravagant opinions equally ſubverſive of piety and vir- 
tue; all which errors diſappeared or were exploded when the 
knowledge of religion increaſed, and came to be more generally 
diffuſed. In like manner, ſoon after Luthers appearance, the 
raſhneſs or ignorance of ſome of his diſciples led them to publiſh 
abſurd and pernicious tenets, which being propoſed to men ex- 
tremely illiterate, but fond of- novelty, and at a time when their 
minds were turned wholly towards religious ſpeculations, gained 
too ealy credit and authority among them. To theſe cauſes muſt 
be imputed the extravaganeies of Muncer, in the year one thou- 


ſand 'five hundred and twenty-five, as well as the rapid progreſs 


which they made among the peaſants; but though the inſurrection 
excited by that Fanatic was ſoon ſuppreſſed; ſeveral of his followers 
lurked in — youy and men — to | propagate 


_— 


In thoſe provinces of Opply Ge which had | bead 
been ſo cruelly: waſted by their enthuſiaſtic rage, the magiſtrates 
watched theit motions with ſuch ſevere attention,” that many of 
them found it neceſſary to retire into other countries, ſome were 
puniſhed, others driven into exile, and their errors were entirely 
rooted out. But in the Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where the 
preſcious' tendency of their opinions was more unknown, and 
guarded againſt with Teſs care, they got admittance into ſeveral 
towns, and. ſpread the infection of their” principles. The moſt 
remarkable of their religious teners related to the Sacrament of 
Baptiſin, which, as they contended, ought to be adminiſtered only 
to peffons x grown up to years of underſtanding, and ſhould be per- 
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formed not by ſprinkling them with water, but by dipping them 
in it: For this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm of infants, and 
rebaptizing all whom they admitted into their ſociety, the ſect 
came to be diſtinguiſhed by the name of Anabaptiſts. To this 
peculiar notion concerning baptiſm, which has the appearance 
of being founded on the practice of the church in the apoſtolic 
age,/ and, contains nothing inconſiſtent with the peace and order 
of human. ſociety, they added other principles of a moſt enthu- 


ſiaſtic, as well as dangerous nature. They maintained that, 


and the ſpirit of God io guide them, the office of magiſtracy 
was not only unneceſſary, but an unlawful. encroachment on 
their ſpiritual liberty; that the diſtinctions occaſioned by birth, 
or rank, or wealth, being contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, 


which conſiders all men as equal, ſhould be entirely aboliſned; 


that, all Chriſtians, throwing their poſſeſſions into one. common 
ſock, ſhould live together in that ſtate of equality which becomes 
members of the ſame family; that as neither the laws of nature, 
nor the precepts, of the New Teſtament had placed any reſtraints 
upon men with regard to the number of wives which they might 
marxy, nne 
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zcal and boldneſa, were not long in producing the violent effects 
to chem. Two Anabaptiſt prophets, John Matthias, a 


ESTES and John Bocold, or Beiikels, a journeyman 


taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the rage of making proſelytes, 


fixed their reſidence at Munſter, an Imperial city in Weſtphalia, 


of [he feſt, rank | under the reg, of its biſhop, but 
governed 


Faro! 
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governed by its own ſenate and conſuls. As neither of theſe 
Fanatic ks wanted the talents neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking, 
great reſolution, the appearance of ſanctity, bold pretenſions to 
inſpiration, and a confident and plauſible manner of diſcourſing, 
they ſoon gained many converts. Among theſe were Rothman, 
who had firſt preached the Proteſtant doctrine in Munſter, 
and Caipperdoling, a citizen of good birth, and conſiderable 
eminence. Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch diſciples, 
they openly taught their opinions; and not ſatisfied with that 
liberty, they made ſeveral attempts, though without ſucceſs, to 
ſeize the town, in order to get their tenets eſtabliſhed by publick 
authority. At laſt, having ſecretly called in their aſſociates from 
the neighbouring country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of the 
arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night-time, and running through 
the ſtreets with drawn ſwords, and horrible howlings, cried out 
alternately, © Repent, and be baptized,” and © Depart ye ungodly." 
The ſenators, the canons, the nobility, together with the more 
ſober citizens, whether Papiſts or Proteſtants,” terrified at their 
threats and outcries, fled in confuſion, and left the city under the 
dominion of a frantic multitude; conſiſting chiefly of ſtrangers. 
Nothing now remaining to overawe or controul them, they ſet 
about - modelling the government according to thzir own wild 
ideas ; and rhough at firſt they ſhowed ſo much reverence for the 
ancient conſtitution, as to ele ſenators of their own ſect, and to 
appoint. Cnipperdoling and another ptoſelyte  confuls, this was 
nothing more than form; for all their proceedings were dftected 
by Matthias, who in the ſtile, and with the authority of a pro- 
phet, uttered his commands, which it was inſtant death to diſ- 
obey. Having begun with encouraging the multitude to pillage 
the churches, and deface their ornaments ; he enjoined them 
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to deſtroy all books except the Bible, as uſeleſs or impious; he 
appointed the eſtates of ſuch as fled to be confiſcated, and ſold 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent country; he ordered ever y 
man to bring forth his gold, ſilver, and precious effects, and 
to hay them at his feet; the wealth amaſſed. by theſe means, he 
depbſited in a publick treaſury, and named deacons to diſpenſe 
it for the common uſe bf all. The members of his common- 
wealth being thus brought to a perfect equality, he commanded 
all of them to eat at tables prepared in public, and even preſcribed 
che diſhes which were to be ſerved up each day. Having 


flaiſned bis plan of Reformation, his next care was to provide 


for the defence of the city; and he took meaſures for that pur- 


pole with a prudence which ſavoured nothing of fanaticiſm. He 
Collected vaſt magazines of every kind; he repaired and extended 


the fortifications; obliging every perſon without diſtinction to work 


in kits turn; he formed ſuch as were capable of bearing arms into 


regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the vigour of diſcipline 
to the impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm i Hi ſent emiſſaries to the 
Anabaptiſts in the Low- Countries, inviting them to aſſemble at 
Munſter} which ie dignified with the name of Mount-Sion; 


chat from hence they might ſet out to reduce all the nations 


in attending to every thing neceſſary for the ſecurity or increaſe 
of the; ſect ; animating his diſciples by his own-example' to refuſe 


volabot, as well as to repine at no hardſhip; and cheir enthuſi- 
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gl erxhortations, revelations and piophecies, they ſeemed ready 


to undertake or to ſuffer any thing in maintenance of their 
nee benen 50; gene Him eee een ans 
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MgAaNWHILE, the biſhop of Munſter having aſſembled a 
conſiderable army, advanced to beſiege the town, On his ap- 
proach, Matthias fallied out at the head of ſome choſen troops, 
attacked one quarter of his camp, forced it, and after great 
ſlaughter, returned to the city loaded with glory and ſpoil. In- 
toxicated with this ſucceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a 
ſpear and declared, that in imitation of Gideon, he would go 
forth with a handful of men and ſmite the hoſt of the ungodly. 
Thirty perſons, whom he named, followed him without he ſi- 
tation in this wild enterprize, and ruſhing on the enemy with a 
frantic courage were cut off toa man. The death of their prophet 
occaſioned at firſt great conſternation among his diſciples, but Boc- 
cold, by the ſame gifts and pretenſions which had gained Matthias 
credit, ſoon revived their ſpirits and hopes to ſuch a degree, that he 
ſucceeded him in the ſame abſolute direction of all their affairs. 
As he did not poſſeſs that enterprizing courage which diſtinguiſhed 
his predeceſſor, he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on a defenſive 
war, and without attempting to annoy the enemy by fallies, 
he waited for the ſuccours he expected from the Low-Countries, 
the arrival of which was often foretold and promiſed by their 
prophets. But though leſs daring in action than Matthias, he 
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was a wilder enthuſiaſt, and of more unbounded ambition. 


Soon after the death of his predeceſſor, having by obſcure viſions 
and prophecies, prepared the multitude for ſome extraordinary 
event, he ſtripped himſelf naked, and marching through the 
ſtreets, proclaimed with a loud voice, That the kingdom of 
Sion was at hand; that whatever was higheſt on earth ſhould be 
brought low, and whatever was loweſt ſhould be exalted.” In 


order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the moſt 


lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the ground; he 
Vor. II. | Zz degraded 
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degraded the — St by Matthias, and depriving Coip- 
perdoling of the conſulſhiþ, the higheſt office in the common- 
wealth, he appointed him to execute the loweſt and moſt in- 
famous, that of common hangman, to Which ſtrange tranſi- 
tion the other agreed, not only without murmuring but with the 


utmoſt Joy ; ; and ſuch was the deſpotiſm - and rigour of Boccold's 


miniſtration, f that he was called almoſt every 152 to perform 


K ſome duty or other of his wretched function. In place of the 


ber of tribes in 


June 24. 


he named twelve judges, according t to the num- 


10 


rac], o preſide i in all kffairs ; retaining to him- 


Felt the fame authority which Moſes . police « as gill 
tor of that people. | 


depoſed To 


08 ſatitfied, howeyer, with power c or titles. which were, not 
— a prophet, whom. he had gained and tutored, having 
called the multitude tegeilier, declared it to be the will of God, 
Thar John Boccbld ſhould © be King of. Sion, and fit on the throne 
'ﬆf David, John kneeling down, accepted of the heavenly, call 
Which ke folemaly 1 Proteſted had been revealed likewiſe to hir 
fell, and Was immediately acknowledged as monarch by the de- 
luded multitude. F rom that moment he aſſumed ll the ftate 
and. rang e of royalty. He wore a crown of gold, and the richeſt 

d. moſt. ſurnptuous garments. | A Bible was carried on his 
one e hand, a naked ſword on the other. A great body df guards 
accompanied him when he appeated in «publick. He coined 
money ſtamped with his own. image, and appointed the great 
officers of his houſehold and kingdom, amorig whom Cnippergoling 

Nas 2 of the city, as a u nr 
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HavixG now attained the heighth of power, Boccold began 


to diſcover paſſions, which he had hitherto reſtrained or in- 
dulged only in ſecret. As the exceſſes of enthuſiaſm have been 


obſerved in every age to lead to ſenſual gratifications, the ſame 
conſtitution that is ſuſceptible of the former, being remarkably 
prone to the latter, he inſtructed the prophets and teachers to 
barrangue the people for ſevgral days concerning the lawfulneſs, 
and even neceſſity of raking. more wives than one, which the 

aſſerted to be one of the privileges granted by God to the ſaints. 
When their ears were once accuſtomed jo this licentious doctrine, 


and their paſſions inflamed with the proſpect of ſuch unbounded 


indulgence, he himſelf ſet them an example of uſing what he 
called their Chriſtian liberty, by marrying at once three wives, 
among which the widow of Matthias, a woman of ſingular 
beguty, was one, As he was allured by beauty, or the love 
of variety, he gradyally added. to the number of Yi wives until 
they amounted to Ia though the widow of Matthias was 


the only « one dignified with the title of Queen, or who ſhared- 


with him the ſplendor and ornaments of royalty. After the 
example of their prophet, the multitude gave themſelves up 
to the moſt licentious and uncontrouled gratification of their 
deſires. No man remained ſatisfied with a ſingle wife. Not 
to uſe their Chriftian liberty was deemed a crime. Perſons were 
appointed to ſearch the houſes for young women grown up to 
maturity, whom they inſtantly compelled to marry. Together 
with polygamy, freedom of diyorce, its inſeparable attendant, 
was introduced, and became a new ſource of corruption. Every 
exceſs was committed of which the paſſions of men are capable, 


when zeftrained neither by the authority of laws nor the ſenſe af 


2Z 2 2 decencey; 
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decency m; and by a monſtrous and almoſt incredible conjunction 
voluptuouſneſs was engrafted on religion, and diſſolute riot accom- 


panied the auſterities of fanatical devotion. 


Aconfederacy 


againſt the 
Anabaptiſts. 


Mezanwalle, the German Princes were highly offended at the 
inſult offered to their dignity by Boccold's preſumptuous uſurp- 
ation of royal honours, and the profligate manners of his followers, 


which were a reproach to the Chriſtian name, filled men of all 


Beſiege the 


town. 


profeſſions with horror. Luther, who had teſtified againſt this 
fanatical ſpirit on its firſt appearance, now deeply lamented its 
progreſs, and expoſing the deluſion with great ſtrength of argu- 
ment, as well as acrimony of ſtile, called loudly on all the ſtates 
of Germany to put a ſtop to a phrenzy no leſs pernicious to ſociety, 
than fatal to religion. The Emperor, occupied with other cares 
and projects, had no leiſure to attend to ſuch a diſtant obje&t. But 
the Princes of the Empire, aſſembled by the King of the Romans, 


voted a ſupply of men and money to the biſhop of Munſter, who 


being unable to keep a ſufficient army on foot, had converted the 
ſiege of the town into a blockade. The forces raiſed in conſe- 
quence of this reſolution, were put under the command of an 


w Prophetz & concionatorum autoritate juxta et exemplo, -tot4 urbe ad 
rapiendas pulcherrimas quaſque fæminas diſcurſum eſt. Nec intra paucos dies, 
in tanta hominum turba, fere ulla reperta eſt ſupra annum decimum quar- 
tum, quæ ſtuprum paſſa non fuerit. Lamb. Hortenſ. p. 303. Vulgò viris 
quinas eſſe uxores, pluribus ſenas, nonnullis ſeptenas &  oRonas. Puellas 
ſupra duodecimum ætatis annum ſtatim amare. Id. 305. Nemo una con- 
tentus fuit; neque cuiquam extra effætas & viris immaturas continenti eſſe 
licuit. Id. 307. Tacebo hic, ut fit ſuus honor auribus, quanta barbarie et 
malitia uſi ſunt in puellis vitiandis nondum aptis matrimoniz, id quod mihi 
neque ex>vano, neque ex vulgi ſermonibus hauſtum eſt, "ſed ex ea vetula, cui 
cura ſic vitiatarum demandata fuit, auditum. Joh. Corvinus, 316. 
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officer of experience, who approaching the town towards the end 
of ſpring in the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty-five, 
preſſed it more cloſely than formerly, but found the fortifications 
ſo ſtrong, and fo diligently guarded, that he durſt not attempt 
an aſſault. It was now above fifteen months fince the Anabap- 
tiſts had eſtabliſhed their dominion in Munſter; they had during 
that time undergone prodigious fatigue in otcing on the forti- 
fications, and performing military duty. Notwithſtanding the 
prudent attention of their King to provide for their ſubſiſtence, 
and his frugal and regular ceconomy in their publick meals, they 
began to feel the approach of famine. Several ſmall bodies of 
their brethren, who were advancing to their aſſiſtance from the 
Low-Countries, had been intercepted, and cut to pieces ; and 
while all Germany was ready to combine againſt them, they had 
no proſpect of ſuccour. But ſuch was the aſcendant which Boc- 
cold had acquired over the multitude, and ſo powerful the faſcina- 
tion of enthuſiaſm, that their hopes were as ſanguine as ever, and 
they hearkened with implicit credulity to the viſions and predic- 
tions of their prophets, which aſſured them, that the Almighty 
would ſpeedily interpoſe, in order to deliver the city. The faith; 
however, of ſome few, ſhaken by the violence and length of 
their ſufferings, began to fail; but being ſuſpected of an inclina- 
tion. to ſurrender to the enemy, they were puniſhed with imme- 


diate death, as guilty of impiety in diſtruſting the power of God: 
One of the King's wives, having uttered certain words that 


implied ſome doubt concerning his divine miſſion, he inſtantly 
called the whole number together, and commanding the blaſ- 
phemer, as he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with 
his own hands; and ſo far were the reſt from expreſſing any 

horror 
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horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in dancing 
with a frantick jey around the bleeding body of their compa- 


By this time, tha beſieged endured the utmoſt rigor of famine , 
but they choſe rather to ſuffer hardſhips, the recital of which is 
ſhocking to hymanity, chan 40 liſten to the terms of capiry]ation 
eftered them by the biſhop, At laſt, a deſerter, whom they had 


. 2 into their {orviee, being either [eb intaxiented with the 


June 24. 
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tumes of epthuſiaſm, or unable any longer 40 bear ſuch diſtrels, 
made bis eſcape; to the enemy. He igfarmed their general of a 
weak part in the fortifications which he had gbſeryed, and aſſuring 
him that the þclieged, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, kept 
watch thers-with dittle care, he offered to lead a party thither in the 
vight. The propoſal was acgepted, and a choſen body of troops 
appointed for the ſervice who, ſcaling the walls unperceived, 
ſeized ane of the gates, and admitted the reſt of the army. The 
Arabapnſts, though ſurprized, defended themſelves in the mar- 
ket place with valout, beighsened by deſpair ; but being over- | 
powered Þy numbers, and ſurrouaded on eyery hand, moſt of 
them were lain, and the rempinder, taken priſoners. Among 
the laſt were the King and Cnipperdoling. The King, loaded 
with ghains, was carried from eity to city 46 a (peQacle to gratify 
the curioſity of the people, and was expoſed to all their inſults. 
His ſpirit, however, was not .bxgken or humbled by this fad 
reverſe of his condition; and be adhered with unſhaken firmne(s 
to the diſtinguiſhing tenets af his ſat. - After this, he was brought 
back to Munſter, the ſcene of his royalty and cximes, and put to 


death with the moſt exquiſite and lingering tortures, all which he 


bore -with aſtoniſhing fortitude, This extraordinary man, who 
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had been able to atquire ſuch amazing doftiinion over the minds 


of his fcllowers, and to excite comimotious fo en to ſociety, 
Vas only twenty-ſix years of age =. 
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eto an end. Their principles having taken deep rot in the Low- 
Countries, the party ſtill ſubfiſts there, under the name of Menno 
nites; but by a very fingutar revotation, this ſet, ſo mutiudus and 
fanguinaty at its firſt origin, hath become altogether innocent and 
pacific. Holding it ublawful to wage war, or do accept of civil of- 
fices, they devote themſtives entirely to the duties of private eiti- 
Zens, and by their induſtry and charity endeavour to make repara 
tion to human ſociety for the violence committed by their founders®. 
A ſmall number of this ſe& which is ſettted in England, retain its 
peculiar tenets concerning baptifm, but without any LA mix- 
ture of enthuliaftn. | > 


Tas kmh ek dhe Fu ky i it | Ut nn 
atterttiob, did not fo etttirely engtoſs the princes of Getmany, 
as 'ndt to allow leiſure for other trahfactions. The alliance 
between the French King and the cotifetierates at Stflalkealde, 
began about this time to produce great effects. Vc, | Dake of 
Wurtemberg, having been expelled his dominions in the year 
one thouſand five hundred and nineteen, on account of his vio- 


Proceedings 
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lent and  opprelſive aamfniſtration, the houle of Nuttria had St 
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Book V. poſſeſſion, of his dutchy. That prince having n w by a long 
den ag exile atoned for the errors in his conduct, which were the effect 


rather of inexperience than of a tyrannical diſpoſition, was 

| become the object of general compaſſion. The Landgrave of 
. Heſſe, in particular, his near relation, warmly eſpouſed his 
intereſt, and uſed many efforts to recover for him his ancient 
inheritance. ., But the King of the Romans obſtinately refuſed 
to relioquiſh- a valuable Acquiſition, which his family had made 
with ſo much eaſe. The Landgrave, unable to compel him, 
applied to che King of France his new ally. Francis, eager 


to embrace any opportunity of diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria, 
and deſirous of wreſting from it a territory, which gave it foot- 


ing and influence, i in a part of Germany at a diſtance from its 
other dominions, encouraged the Landgrave to take arms, and 
ſecretly ſupplied him with a large ſum of money. This he 
employed to raiſe troops, and marching with great expedition 
towards Wurtemberg, attacked, defeated, and diſperſed a con- 
- Hderable body of Auſtrians, entruſted with the defence of the 
country. All the Duke's ſubjects | haſtened, with emulation, 
to receive their native Prince, and re- inveſted him with that au- 
thority which is ſtill enjoyed by his deſcendants. At the ſame 
time thę exerciſe of the n Figion, was e in his ; 
domino i bale | 


#® » 
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Fernen, how ſenſible { ever of hs unexpected blow, 
not daring to attack a Prince whom all the Proteſtant powers 
in Germany were ready to ſupport, judged it expedient to con- | 
e e him, by which he recognized in the moſt 
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ample form his title to the dutchy. The ſucceſs of the Land- 
. grave's operations in behalf of the Duke of Wurtemberg hav- 
ing convinced Ferdinand that a rupture with a league fo for- 
midable as that of Smalkalde, was to be avoided with the utmoſt 
care, he entered likewiſe into a negociation with the Elector of 
Saxony, the head of that union, and by ſome conceſſions in 
favour of the Proteſtant religion, and others of advantage to the 
Elector himſelf, he prevailed on him together with his confe- 
derates to acknowledge his title as King of the Romans. At the 
ſame time, in order to prevent any ſuch precipitate or irregular 
election in times to come, it was agreed that no perſon ſhould 
hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the unanimous con- 
ſent of the Electors; and the Emperor ſoon after confirmed this 
ſtipulation . 


| Tuzse acts of indulgence towards the Proteſtants, and the 
cloſe union into which the King of the Romans ſeemed to be 
entering with the Princes of that party, gave great offence at 
Rome. Paul III. though he had departed from a reſolution of his 
predeceſſor, never to conſent to the calling of a general council, 
and had promiſed, in the firſt conſiſtory held after his election, 
that he would convoke that aſſembly ſo much deſired by all 
Chriſtendom, was no leſs enraged than Clement at the innova- 
tions in Germany, and no leſs averſe to any ſcheme for reform- 
ing either the doctrines of the church, or the abuſes in the court 
of Rome: But having been a witneſs of the univerſal cenſure” 
which Clement had incurred by his obſtinacy with regard to 
theſe points, he hoped to avoid the ſame reproach by the ſeem- 
. s 1p1e does 1 flattering him- 

10 q Seid. 173. ' Corps Diplo. tom. iv. p. a. 119. 
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ſelf, however, that ſuch 'difficulties would ariſe concerning the 
time and. place of meeting, the perſons who had a right to be 


defeat the intention of thoſe who, demanded that aſſembly, with- 
out expoſing himfelf to any imputation for refuſing to call it. 
With this view he diſpatched nuncios to the ſeveral courts in order 
to make known his intention, and that | he. had fixed on Mantua 
as F proper place in which to hold the council. Such difficulties 
as the Pope had foreſeen, immediately preſented themſelves in 
great number. The French King did not approve of the place 
which Paul had choſen, as the Papal. ; and, Imperial influence would 
neceſfarily be. two, great in a town ſituated i in that part of Italy. 
The King of England not only. concurred. with Francis in urging 
chat objection, but refuſed, belides, to acknowledge any. oouncil 
called in the name and by the authority of the Pope. The Ger- 


| gp Proteſtants having, met, together, at Smalkalde, inſiſted on 


iginal demand of 2 council: be held in Germany, and 


1 promiſe, , ac well as tl agreement at Ratiſ 
mat bon to that effect, declared that they would not vonlider at afſem- 


bly, held at Mantua as a, legal, ar free repreſentative of the church. 
By, this; diverſity of ſeniiment and views. ſuch a field far inetigue: 

and negociatidn opened, as khede it eaſy far. the Pope, to aſſume = 
the merit of being eager to aſſemble acounctl,, while at the ſame. 
the other, hand ſuſpecting his defigns, and ſenſible of the impor- 
tance which they derived, from their union, renewed, for ten years 
the league of Smalkalda, which no n tore. 
e by hs e, eee nber 
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r This ae was nad December, one thouſand five hundred and 


thirty- five, but not extended or ſigned in form till September i in the following 
18 8 B £\ 
year. 
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 DvuriNG theſe tranſactions. in Germany, the Emperor under- 
took his famous enterprize againſt the 'piratical ſtates in Africa, 
That part of the African continent lying along the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea, which anciently formed the | kingdoms of 
Mauritania and Maffylia, together with the republick of Car- 
thage, and which is now known by the general name of Barbary, \ 
had undergone many revolutions. Subdued by the Romans, it 
became a province of their empire. Conquered afterwards by 
the Vandals, they erected a kingdom there. That being over- 
turned dy Beliſarius, the country continued ſubject to the Greek 
Emperors, ' umil it was over- run towards the end of the ſeventh 
oentury, by the rapid and irreſiſtible arms of the Arabs. It 
remained for ſome time a part of that vaſt empire of which the 
Caliphs were the head. Its immenſe diſtance, however, from 


the ſeat of government, encouraged the deſcendants of thoſe 
leaders,” who had ſubdued the country, or the chiefs of the 
Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to throw off the yoke, and to ſet 
up for independence. The Caliphs, who- derived their autho- 
rity from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, more fitted for making conqueſts 
than for preſerving] them, were obliged to connive at acts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent; and Barbary was 
divided into ſeveral kingdoms, of which Morocco, Algiers and 
Tunis were che moſt conſiderable. The inhabitants of theſe 


year.” "The Princes who acceded to it _ John Elector of Saxony, Erneſt 
Duke of Brunſwick, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, Ulric Duke of Wurtem- 


berg, Barnim and Philip Dukes of Pomerania, John George, and Joachim 
Princes of Anhalt, Gebhard and Albert Counts of Mansfield, William Count 
of Naſſau, The cities, Straſburg, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Ulm, Magde- 
burg, Bremen, Reutlingen, Hailbron, Memmiengen, Linda v, Campen, 
Ina, Bibrac,; Windſheim, Auſburg, Franc fort, Eſling, Brunſwick, Goſlar, 
Hanover, Gottingen, Eimbeck, Hamburg, Minden. 
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provinces, and Moors, either natives of Africa, or who had been 
expelled out of Spain; all zealous profeſſors of the Mahometan 


religion, ee eee eee 


F 


Riſe of the 


iratical 
es, 


and of the 


Barbaroſſas. 
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rous, than the ancient inhabitants of the ſame. country, deſcribed 
by the Roman hiſtorians, frequent ſeditions broke out, and 
many changes in government took place. Theſe, as they 
affected only the internal ſtate of a country ſo barbarous, are 
but little known, and deſerve to be ſo: But about the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century a ſudden revolution happened, which by 
rendering the ſtates of Barbary, formidable to the Europeans, 


bath made their hiſtory worthy. of more attention. This xevolu; 


tion was brought about by perſons born i in a rank of life - which 
entitled them to act no ſuch illuſtrious part. Horuc and Hay- 
radin, the ſons of à potter in the Iſle of Lelbos procmpted by; a 


reſtleſs and enterpriaing ſpitit, forſoo their father's trade, ran 


0 ſen, and-joined, a crema of pirates. They ſoon! diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by their valour and activity, and becoming maſters 
of a ſmall brigantine, carried on their infamous trade with ſuch 


conduct and ſueceſs. that they aſſambled a fleet of twelve galleys, 


beſides many yeſlels of ſmaller force, | Of this fleet Horuc,- the 
elder brother, called Barbaroſſa from the red colour of his. beard, 
was admiral, and Hayradin ſecond i in command, . but with almoſt 


equal aubarity,,, They called themſelyes the, friends of the, ſea, 
and the enemies of ell who fail, upon it;, and their names ſoon 
became terrible from the Straits of the Dardanels to thoſe of 
Gibraltar, IO with on my gn ambi- 
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ious views opened and "enlarged, and while acting as Corſairs 
they adopted the ideas, and acquired the talents of conquerors. 


They often carried the prizes which they took on the coaſts: of 
Spain and Italy into the ports of Barbary, and enriching the inha- 


bitants by the ſale of their booty, and the thoughtleſs prodiga- 
lity of their crews, were welcome gueſts in every place at which 
they touched. The convenient ſituation of theſe harbours lying 
ſo near the greateſt commercial ſtates at that time in Chriſten- 
dom, made the brothers wiſh for an eſtabliſhment in that coun-- 
try. An opportunity of 'accompliſhing this quickly preſented 
itſelf, which they did not ſuffer to paſs unimproved. Eutemi, 
King of Algiers, having attempted ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
to take a fort which the Spaniſh. governors of Oran had built 
not far from his capital, was fo ill adviſed as to apply for aid to 
Barbarofſa, whoſe valour the | Africans conſidered as itreſiſtible. 
The active Corſair gladly accepted of the invitation, and leaving 
his brother Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head of five 
thouſand men to Algiers, where he was received as their deliverer. 
Such a force gave him the command of the town; and obſerving 
that the Moors neither ſuſpected him of any bad intention, nor 
were capable with their light armed troops of oppoſing his 
diſeiplined veterans, he ſecretly murdered the Monarch whom 
he had come to aſſiſt, and cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King 
of Algiers'ini his tend. The authority” whieh'He bad thus boldly 
uſurpel, he ehdedvoured to eftabliſh by arts filitedd tt to the genius 


of the people whom he had to govern; by liberality, without 


bounds to thoſe who favoured his promotion, and by cruelty no 
lofs unbounded towards all whom he had any reaſon to diſtruſt. 
Not fatisfied with the throne which he had acquired, he attacked 
the neignbouting King of Tremecen; and having! vanquifhed him 
vette 
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in battle, added his dominions to thoſe of Algiers. , At the ſame 
time, he continued to infeſt the coaſts of Spain and Italy with 
fleets which reſembled the armaments of a great Monarch, rather 
than the light ſquadrons of a Corſair, The devaſtations which 
theſe committed obliged Charles, about the beginning of his 
reign,, to furniſh. the marquis de Comares, goyernor of Oran, 
with troops ſufficient to attack him. That officer, aſſiſted by 
the dethroned King of Tremecen, executed the commiſſion with 
ſuch ſpirit, that .Barbarofla's troops being beat in ſeveral encoun- 
ters, he himſelf was ſhut up in Tremecen; after defending it 
ta the laſt extremity, he was overtaken in attempting to make his 
eſcape, and ſlain while bo fougha mth an den valowr, worthy 
of his former found and CO. | 


01. bi; l | 
hm: . b known likewiſe by the. ef tas 
\ baroſſa, aſſumed the ſceptre of Algiers with the ſame ambition 
and abilities, but with better fortune. His reign being undi- 
ſturbed by the arms of the Spaniards, | which had full occupation 
in the wars among the European powers, he regulated with 
admirable; prudence the interior police of his kingdom, carried 
on his naval operations wich great vigour, and extended his 
conqueſts on the continent of Africa. But, | perceiving that the 
Moors and Arabs ſubmitted to his government with the utmoſt | 


impatience, and being afraid that his” continual depredations 


minions under 
the ey 


would, one day, draw upon him the arms gf the,Chriſtians, he put 
his dominions under the protection of the Grand Seignior, and 
received from him a body of, Turkiſh ſoldiers ſufficient for his 
ſeeurity againſt, his -dorneſtic, as well as his foreign enemies. At 
laſt, the fame of his exploits daily increaſing, Solyman offered him 
the command of the Turkiſh. fleet, as the only perſon whoſe 

valour 
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valour and ſkill ia naval affairs entitled him to command againſt 
Andrew Doria, the greateſt iea-ofticer of that age. Proud of this 
d.ſtinction, Barbarofla repaired to Conſtantinople, and with a won- 
derful verſatility of mind, mingling the arts of a courtier with the 
boldneſs of a Corſair, gained the entire confidence both of the Sul- 
tan and his Vizier. To them he communicated a ſcheme that he 
had formed of making himſelf maſter of Tunis, the moſt flouriſh- 
ing kingdom, at that time, on the coaſt of Africa; which being ap- 
proved of by them, he n whatever = dernanded for carrying 
it into execution. 
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the-inteſtine diviſions in the kingdom of Tunis. Mahmed, the 
laſt King of that country, having thirty four ſons by different 
wives, named Muley-Haſcen, one of the youngeſt amongſt them, 
his ſucceſſur. That weak Prince, who oed this preference not 
to his on merit, but to the aſcendant which his mother had ac- 
quired over an old doating Monarch, firſt poiſoged his father in 
order to prevent him from altering his deſtination; and then, with 
the barbarous policy. which prevails, wherever polygamy is per- 
mitted, and the right of ſucceſſion is not preciſely fixed, he put 
to death all his brothers whom he could get into his power. 
Alraſchid, one of the eldeſt, was ſo fortunate, as to eſcape his 
rage; and finding a retreat among the wandering Arabs, made 
ſeveral attempts, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of: their chiefs, to 


for conquerin 
Tunis. G 


recover the throne, which of right belonged to him. But theſe | 


proving unſueceſofnl, and the Arabs, from their natural levity; 
being ready to deliver him up to his mercileſs brother, he fled to 
Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and implored the 
ras tn who, dliſcerning l once all the advan- 


tages 
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tiges that might be gained by ſupporting his title, received him 
with every poſſible demonſtration of friendſhip and reſpect. 
Being ready, at that time, to ſet fail for Conſtantinople, he eaſily 
perſuaded Alraſchid, whoſe eagerneſs to obtain a crown diſpoſed 
him to believe or undertake any thing, to accompany him thi- 
ther, promiſing him effectual / aſſiſtance from Solyman, whom he 
repreſented to be the moſt, generous, as well as moſt powerful, 
Monarch in the, world. But no ſooner; were they arrived at 
Conſtantinople, than the falſe Corſair, regardleſs of all his promiſes 
to him, opened to the Sultan a plan for conquering Tunis, and 
annexing it to the Turkiſh empire, by making uſing of the name 


ol tis exiled Prince, and by means of the party ready to declare 
im his favour. Solyman approved, with too much facility, of this 


perfidious propoſal, extremely ſuitable to the character of its au- 
thor, but altogether unworthy of a great Prince. A powerful 
fleet and numerous army were ſoon aſſembled; at the ſight of 
whichithe igredulous Alraſchid flattered N. 4 he an. 


te 58828008 9 
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was arreſted dy;order of the Sultan, ſhut up in the ſcraglio, and 


was never heard of more. Barbaroſla failed with a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty veſſels towards Africa. After ravaging the 
coaſts of Italy, and ſpreading terror through every part of that 
counttyy he appeared before Tunis; and landing his men, gave 

out that he came to aſſert the right of Alraſchid, whom he pre- 
tended to have left ſick aboard the Admiral galley. The fort 


of Goletta which commands the bay, ſoon fell into his hands, 


partly by his ow. addreſa, pattly by the treachery of its 


W Tunis, weary of Muley- 


Haſcen's 
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Haſcen's government, took arms, and declared for Alraſchid 
with ſich zeal and unanimity, as obliged the former to fly ſo 
precipitately, / that he left all his treaſures behind him. The 
gates were immediately ſet open to Barbaroſſa, as the reſtorer 
of their lawful ſoyereign. But when Alraſchid himſelf did not 
appear, and when inſtead of his name, that of Solyman alone 
was heard among the acclamations of the Turkiſh ſoldiers march- 
ing into the town, the people of Tunis began to fuſpect the 
Corfair's treachery; and their ſuſpicions being ſoon converted 
into certainty,” they 'ran' to arms with the utmoſt fury, and 


ſurrounded the citadel, into which Barbaroſſa had led his troops. 


But having foreſeen ſuch a revolution, he was not unprepared 
for it; he immediately turned againſt them the artillery on the 
ramparts, and by one briſk diſcharge of it, and of his ſmall-arms, 
he diſperſed the numerous but undirected aſſailants, and forced 
them to acknowledge Solyman as their ſovereign, and to ſubmit to 
himſelf as his viceroy. 


His firſt care was to put the kingdom, of which he had thus 
got poſſeſſion, in a proper poſture of defence. He ſtrengthened 
the citadel which commands the town; and fortifying the 
Goletta in a regular manner, at vaſt expence, made it the 
principal ſtation for his fleet, and his great arſenal both for mili- 
tary and naval ſtores. - Being now poſſeſſed of ſuch extenſive 
territories, he carried on his depredations againſt the Chriſtian 
ſtates to a greater extent, and with more deſtructive violence 
than ever. Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his 
cruizers were brought to the Emperor by his ſubjects, both in 
Spain and Italy. All Chriſtendom ſeemed to expect from 
him, as its greateſt and moſt fortunate Prince, that he would 
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put an end to this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. At 
the ſame time Muley-Haſcen, the exiled King of Tunis, find- 


ing none of the Mahometan Princes in Africa willing or able 
to aſſiſt him in recovering his throne, applied to Charles as the 
only perſon who could aſſert his rights in - oppoſition to ſuch a 
formidable uſurper.” The Emperor, equally deſirous of deliver- 
ing his - dominions from the dangerous neighbourhood of Bar- 


baroſſa; of appearing as the protector of an unfortunate Prince; 
and of acquiring the glory annexed. in that age, to every expedi- 
tion againſt the Mahometans, readily concluded a treaty with 
Muley-Haſcen, and began to prepare for invading Tunis. 
Having made trial of his own abilities for war in the late cam- 
paign in Hungary, he was now become fo fond of the military 
character, that he determined to command on this occaſion in 
perſon. The united ſtrength of his dominions was called out 
upon an enterprize in which the Emperor was about to hazard 
his glory, and which drew the attention of all Europe, A 


| Flemiſh fleet carried from the ports of the Low-Country a body 


— 


of German infantry :; the gallies of Naples and Sicily took on 
board the veteran bands of Italians and Spaniards, which had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſo many victories over the French; 
the Emperor himſelf embarked at Barcelona with the flower of 
the Spaniſh nobility, and was joined by a conſiderable ſquadron 
from Portugal, under the command of the Infant Don Lewis, the 
Empreſs s brother; Andrew Doria conducted his own gallies, 
the beſt appointed at that time in Europe, and commanded by 
the moſt ſkilful officers: The Pope furniſhed all the aſſiſtance in 
eee eee ſuch a arterprize 1.) Hrn 
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Malta, the perpetual enemies of the Infidels, equipped a, ſmall 
ſquadron, but formidable by the valour of the Knights who ſerved 
on board it. The port of Cagliari in Sardinia was the general place 
of rendezvous. Doria was appointed High Admiral of the fleet , 
the command 1n chief of the land forces was given to the marquis 


On the ſixteenth of July, the fleet, conſiſting of near five 
hundred veſſels, having on board above thirty thouſand regular 
troops, ſet ſail from Cagliari, and after a proſperous navigation, 
landed within ſight of Tunis. Barbaroſſa having early iatelli- 
gence of the Emperor's immenſe armament, and ſuſpecting its 
deſtination, prepared with equal prudence and vigour for the 
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defence of his new conqueſt. He called in all his corſairs from 


their different ſtations; he drew from Algiers what forces could 
be ſpared; he diſpatched meſſengers to all the African Princes, 
Moors as well as Arabs, and by repreſenting Muley-Haſcen as 
an infamous apoſtate, prompted by ambition and revenge, not 
only to become the vaſſal of a Chriſtian Prince, but to conſpire 
with him to extirpate the Mahommedan faith, he inflamed thoſe 
ignorant and biggotted chiefs to ſuch a degree, that they took 
arms as in a common cauſe. Twenty thouſand horſe, together 
with a vaſt body of foot, ſoon aſſembled at Tunis; and Barba- 
roſſa, by a proper diſtribution of preſents among them from time 
ſubſiding. But as he was too well acquainted with the enemy 
whom he had to oppoſe, to think that theſe light troops could reſiſt 
the heavy armed cavalry and veteran infantry which | compoſed 
the Imperial army, his chief confidence was in the ſtrength of 


the Goletta, and in his body of Turkiſh ſoldiers who were armed Gy 
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Book V. and 2 alter the European faſhion. Six thouſand of 
=” theſe, under the command of Sinan; a renegado Jew, the braveſt 
and moſt experienced of all his corſairs, he threw into that fort, 
Which the Emperor immediately inveſted. As Charles had the 
command of the ſea, his eamp was ſo plentifully ſupplied not 
only with the neceſſaries, but with all the luxuries of life, that 
Muley-Haſcen, who had not been accuſtomed to ſee war carried 
on with ſich order and magnificepet,| was filled with admiration 
of the Emperor's power. His troops, animated by his preſence, 
and conſidering it as meritorious 0 ſhed their blood in ſuch a 
pious cauſe, eontended with each other for the poſts; of honour 
and danger. Three ſeparate attaeks were soncerted, and the 
Germans, Spaniards and Italiantz, having one of theſe committed 
, 70 each of ther, puſhed them forward with the eager courage 
hic national emulztion inſpires inan . diſplayed reſolution 
ant ſkill :beedming the coonfidende-which! his- maſter had put in 
him ; the garriſon performed theſ hard ſervice. on which they were 
ordered with great fortitude. But though he interrupted; the 
beſiegers by frequetit ſalhas : though the. Moors and Arabs 
-alarmied- the i camp: with their eontinnal i incurſions; the breaches 
ſbon became ſo. conſillexablę towards the land, while the fleet 
battered the fortifications Nich it cou appro h, with ne leſs 
Takes it by fury And ſucceſas that at aſſault being given on all dies at - 0nce, 
; "pl che place was taken by ſtomp ; Sinan, with the remains of his 
© (aitiſonj1vxetiring}; afrar an! 08ſtifiate neſiſtaneen ower a ſhallow 
part of the bay! towards the city. By the reduction of the 
Coletta, the Empetor became muſter of Barbaroſſa's fleet, con- 
ſiſting of eignty- ſeuen gallies and gathors, together with his 
arſenal, and three hundred canon moſtiy braſs, which were 
* platted on the rampatu ga ptodigous number in that: age, aud 
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a remarkable proof of the ſtrength of the fort, as well as of the 
greatneſs of the corſair's power. The Emperor marched into the 
Goletta through the breach, and turning to Muley-Haſcen who 
attended him, © Here,” ſays he, is a gate open to you, by 
which you ſhall return to take poſſeſſion of your dominions.“ 


BARBAROSSA, tho' he felt the full weight of the blow which 
he had received, did not, however, loſe courage, or abandon the 
defence of Tunis. But as the walls were of great extent, and 
extremely weak; as he could not depend on the fidelity of the 
inhabitants, nor hope that the Moors and Arabs would ſuſtain 
the hardſhips of a ſiege, he boldly determined to advance with 
his army, which amounted to fifty thouſand ment; towards the 
Imperial camp, and to decide the fate of his kingdom by the iſſue 
of a battle. This reſolution he communicated to his principal 
officers, and repreſenting to them the fatal conſequences which 
might follow, if ten thouſand [Chriſtian ſlaves,” whom he had 
| ſhut up in the citadel, ſhould attempt to mutiny, during the abſence 
of the army, he propoſed as a neceſſary precaution for the publick 
ſecurity, to maſſacre them without mercy before he began his 
march. They all approved warmly. of his intention to fight; but 
inured as they were, in their piratical depredations, to ſcenes of 
bloodſhed and cruelty, the barbarity of his propoſal, concerning 
the ſlaves filled them with horror; and Barbaroſſa, rather from 
the dread of irritating them, than ſwayed by motives of humanity, 
conſented to ſpare the lives of the ſlaves. 


By this time the Emperor had begun to advance towards 
Tunis; and though his troops ſuffered inconceivable hardſhips 


1 Fpiſtres des Princes, par Ruſcelh, p. 119, Kc. 
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in their march over burning ſands, deſtitute of water, and expoſed 
to the intolerable heat of the ſun, they ſoon came up with the 
enemy. The Moors and Arabs, emboldened by their vaſt ſupe- 
riority in number, immediately ruſhed on to the attack with loud 
ſhouts, but their undiſciplined courage did not ſtand one moment 


the ſhock of regular battalions; and though Barbaroſſa, with ad- 


mirable preſence of mind, and by expoſing his own perſon to the 
greateſt dangers, endeavoured to rally them, the rout became fo 
general, that he himſelf was hurried along with them in their 
flight back to the city. There he found every thing in the utmoſt 
confuſion ; ſome of the inhabitants flying with their families and 
effects; others ready to ſet open their gates to the conqueror , 


the Turkiſh ſoldiers preparing to retreat; and the citadel, . which 
in ſuch circumſtances might have afforded him ſome refuge, al- 
ready in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtian captives. Theſe unhappy 


men, rendered deſperate by their ſituation, had laid hold on the 
opportunity which Barbaroſſa dreaded. As ſoon: as his army 
was at ſome "diſtance from the town, they gained two of their 
keepers, by whoſe aſſiſtance, knocking off their fetters, and 
burſting open their priſons, they overpowered the Turkiſh garriſon, 
and turned the artillery of the fort againſt their former maſters. 


Barbaroſſa, diſappointed and enraged, exclaiming ſometimes againſt 


the falſe compaſſion of his officers, and ſometimes condemning his 
own imprudent compliance with their opinion, fled precipitately to 


Me anwHILE Charles, ſatisfied with the eaſy and almoſt blood- 
leſs victory which he had gained, and advancing ſlowly with the 
precaution neceſſary in an enemy's country, did not yet know the 


whole extent of his own good fortune. But at laſt, a meſſenger 


diſpatched 
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diſpatched by the ſlaves acquainted him with the ſucceſs of their 
noble effort, for the recovery of their liberty ; and at the ſame 
time deputies arrived from the town, in order to preſent him the 
keys of their gates, and to implore his protection from military 
violence. While he was deliberating concerning the proper 
meaſures for this purpoſe, the ſoldiers fearing that they would 
be deprived of the booty which they had expected, broke ſud- 
denly, - and without orders, into the town, and began to kill and 
plunder without diſtinction. It was then too late to reſtrain 
their cruelty, their avarice, or licentiouſneſs. All the outrages 
of which ſoldiers are capable in the fury of a ſtorm, all the 
exceſſes of which men can be guilty when their paſſions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which difference in 
manners and religion inſpire, were committed. Above thirty 
thouſand of the innocent inhabitants periſhed on that unhappy 
day, and ten thouſand were carried away as ſlaves. Muley- 
Haſcen took poſſeſſion of a throne ſurrounded with carnage, 
abhorred by his ſubjects on whom he had brought ſuch cala- 
mities, and pitied even by thoſe whoſe raſhneſs had been the 
occaſion of them. The Emperor lamented the fatal accident 
which had ſtained the luſtre of his victory; and amidſt ſuch a 
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ſcene of horror there was but one ſpectacle that afforded him any 


ſatisfaction. Ten thouſand Chriſtian ſlaves, among whom were 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, met him as he entered the toon; 
and falling on their knees, thanked and bleſſed him as their de- 


hverer. 


Ar the ſame time that Charles accompliſhed his promiſe to 
the Mooriſh King of re-eſtabliſhing him ia his dominions, he 
did not neglect what was neceſſary for bridling the power of 

the 
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the African corſairs, for the ſecurity of his own ſubjects, and for 
the intereſt of the Spaniſh crown: In order to gain theſe ends, 
he concluded a treaty with Muley-Haſcen on the following 
conditions; that he ſhould hold the kingdom of Tunis in fee of 
the crown oſ Spain, and do - homage to the Emperor as his liege 
lord; that all the Chriſtian flaves now within his dominions, of 
whatever nation, ſhould be ſet at liberty without ranſom ; that 
no: ſubject of the Emperor's ſhould for the future be detained 
in ſervitude; that no Turkiſh corſair ſhould be admitted into the 
ports of his dominions; that trade, together with the publick 
exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion, ſhould be allowed to all the 
Emperor's ſubjects ; that the Emperor ſhould not only retain the 
Goletta, but all the other ſea - ports in the kingdom which were 
fortified; ſnould be put into his hands; that Muley-Haſcen 
ſhould pay annually twelve thoufand crowns for the ſubſiſtence 
of the Spaniſh garriſon in the Goletta; that he ſhould enter into 
no alliance with any of the Emperor's enemies, and ſhould preſent 
to him every year, as an acknowledgment of his vaſſalage, ſix 
Mooriſh horſes, and as many hawks”. Having thus ſettled the 
affairs of Africa; chaſtiſed the infolence of the corſairs; ſecured 
a ſafe retreat for the ſhips of his ſubjects, and a proper ſtation 
for his own fleets, on that coaſt from which he was moſt infeſted 
by 'piratical depredations'; Charles embarked again for Europe, 
the tempeſtuous weather, and ſickneſs among his troops, not 
permitting him to purſue Barbaroſſa x, | | 


u Du Monts Corps Diplomat. i; 128, Summonte Hiſt. di Napoli, iv. 89. 
x Joh. Etropii Diarium Expedition. Tunetanæ ap. Scard. v. ii. p. 320, &c, 


ley Jovii Hiſtor. lib, xxxiv. 153, &c. 'Sandov. ii. 154, &c. Vertot Hiſt, de Cheval. 
de Malthe. Epiſtres des Princes, par Ruſcelli, traduites par Bellefor, p. 119, 


8 120, &c. 


By 
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By this expedition, the merit of which ſeems to have been 
eſtimated in that age, rather by the apparent generoſity of the 
undertaking, the magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and 
the ſucceſs which crowned it, than by the importance of the conſe- 
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quences that attended it, the Emperor attained a greater height of duired. 


glory than at any other period of his reign. Twenty thouſand 
ſlaves whom he freed from bondage, either by his arms, or by his 
treaty with Muley-Haſcen y, each of whom he cloathed and fur- 
niſhed with the means of returning to their reſpective countries, 
ſpread all over Europe the fame of their benefactor's munificence, 
extolling his power and abilities with the exaggeration flowing from 
gratitude and admiration. In compariſon with him, the other 
Monarchs of Europe made an inconſiderable figure ; he, as the 
chief Prince in Chiiſtendom, appeared to be concerned for the 
honour of the Chriſtian name, for the public ſecurity and welfare, 
while - they were attentive only to their private and particular 
intereſts. | 


Summonte Hiſt. de Nap. vol. iv. p. 103. 
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Book VI. TNFORTUNATELY for the reputation of Francis I. 
W  } among his cotemporaries, his conduct, at this juncture, 
The aches of © appeared a perfect contraſt to that of his rival, as he laid 
a new war be hold on the opportunity afforded him, by the Emperor's having | 


Emperor and turned his whole force againſt the common enemy, to revive his 
FRO pretenſions in Italy, and to plunge Europe into a new war. The 
treaty of Cambray, as has been obſerved, did not remove the 

cauſes of enmity between the two contending Princes it covered up, 

but did not extinguiſh the flames of diſcord. Francis, in particu- 

lar, who waited with impatience for a proper occaſion of recover- 

ing the reputation as well as territories which he had loſt, con- 

2 1 tinued 
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tinued to carry on his negociations in different courts againſt the 
Emperor, taking the utmoſt pains to heighten the jealouſy 
which many Princes entertained of his power or deſigns, and 
to inſpire the reſt with the ſame ſuſpicion and fear: Among 
others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, though indebted to 


Charles for the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan, had received 


it on ſuch hard conditions, as rendered him not only a vaſſal of 
the Empire, but a tributary dependant upon the Emperor, The 
honour of having married the Emperor's niece, did not recon- 
cile him to this ignominious ſtate of ſubjection, which became 
ſo intolerable even to Sforza, a weak and poor ſpitited Prince, 
that he liſtened with eagerneſs to the firſt propoſals Francis made 
of reſcuing him from the yoke. Theſe propoſals were conveyed 
to him by Maraviglia, or Merveille, as he is called by the French 
hiſtorians, a  Milaneſe gentleman reſiding at Paris; and ſoon 
after, in order to carry on the negociation with greater advan- 
tage, Merveille was ſent to Milan on pretence of viſiting his 
relations, but with ſecret credentials from.Francis as his envoy, 
In this character he was received by Sforza. But notwithſtand- 
ing his care to keep that circumſtance concealed, Charles ſuſpect- 
ing, or having received information of it, remonſtrated and 
threatened in ſuch an high tone, that the Duke and his mini- 
ſters, equally intimidated, gave the world immediately a moſt 
infamous proof of their ſervile fear of offending the Emperor, 
Having decoyed Merveille, who had neither the prudence nor 
temper which the ſtation wherein he was placed required, . into 
a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagoniſt, one of the 
Duke's domeſtics, they inſtantly commanded him to be ſeized, to 
be tried for that crime, and to be beheaded. Francis, aſtoniſhed at 
nnn held ſacred among the moſt uncivi- 
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lized nations, and enraged at the inſult offered to the dignity of 
his crown, threatened Sforza with the effects of his indignation, 
and complained to the Emperor, whom he conſidered as the real 
author of that unexampled outrage. But meeting with no ſatiſ- 
faction from either, he appealed to all the Princes of Europe, and 


thought himſelf now entitled to take vengeance for an injury, 


which it would have been indecent and — to let paſs 
with impunity. 


. 


BEIN O 95 furniſhed with a pretext for beginning a war, 
on which he had already reſolved, he multiplied his efforts in 
order to draw in other Princes to take part in the quarrel, But 
all his meaſures for this purpoſe were diſconcerted by unforeſeen 
events. After having ſacrificed the honour of his houſe by the 
marriage of his ſon with Catharine of Medici, in order to gain 
Clement, the death of that Pontiff had deprived him of all the 
advantages which he expected to derive from his friendſhip. Paul, 
his ſucceſſor, tho? attached by- inclination to the Imperial intereſt, 
ſeemed determined to maintain the ' neutrality ſuitable to his 
character as the common father of the contending Princes. The 


King of England, occupied with demeftie cares and projects, 


_ declined, for once, engaging in the affairs of the continent, 


and'refuſed to aſſiſt Francis, unleſs he would imitate his exam- 


ple, in throwing off the Papal ſupremacy. Theſe diſappoint- 


ments led him to ſollicit, with greater earneſtneſs, the aid of the 
Proteſtant Princes aſſociated by the league of Smalkalde, That 
he might the more eaſily acquire their confidence, he endeavour- 
ed to accommodate ' himſelf to their ' predominant paſſion, zeal 


for their religious tenets. He affected a wonderful moderation 
with regard to the points in diſpute); he permitted Bellay, his 


envoy 
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envoy in Germany, to explain his ſentiments, concerning ſome of 
the. moſt important articles, in terms not far different from thoſe 
uſed by the Proteſtants ; he even condeſcended to invite Me- 


lancthon, whoſe gentle manners and pacific ſpirit diſtinguiſhed 


him among the Reformers, to viſit Paris, that by his aſſiſtance 


he might. concert the moſt proper meaſures for reconciling the 
contending ſects, which ſo unhappily divided the church b. Theſe 
conceſſions muſt be conſidered rather as arts of policy, than the 
reſult of conviction ; for whatever impreſſion the new opinions in 
religion made on his ſiſters, the Queen of Navarre and Dutcheſs 
of Ferrara, the gaiety of Francis's own temper, and his love of 
pleaſure, allowed him little leiſure to epppmine theological contro- 
verſies. 1 


Bor ſoon after he loſt all the fruits of this 3 ie arti- 
fice, by a ſtep very inconſiſtent with his declarations to the Ger- 
man Princes. This ſtep, however, the prejudices of the age, and 
the religious ſentiments of his own ſubjects, rendered it neceſſary 
for him to take. His cloſe union with the King of England, 
an excommunicated heretick ; his frequent negociations with 
the German Proteſtants; but above all, his giving publick 
audience to an envoy from Sultan Solyman, had excited violent 
ſuſpicions concerning the ſincerity of his attachment to religion. 
To have attacked the Emperor, who, on all occaſions, made 
high pretenſions to zeal in defence of the Catholick faith, and 


at the very juncture, when he was preparing for his expedition 


againſt Barbaroſſa, which was then conſidered as a pious enter- 


* Freheri Script. Rer. German. iii. 354, &c. Sleid. Fin. 178, 183, 
Seckend, lib. iii. 103. | 
o Camerarii Vita Ph. Melanchthonis, 129. Hag. 1655. p. r2. 
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Boos VI. prize; could not have failed to confirm ſuch unfavourable ſenti- 
YD ments with regard to Francis, and called on him to vindicate him- 
ſelf by ſome extraordinary demonſtration of his reverence for 
the eſtabliſhed doctrines of the church. The indiſcreet zeal of 
ſome of his ſubjects, who had imbibed the Proteſtant opinions, 
s furniſhed him with ſuch an occaſion as he deſired. They had 
affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and other public places, 
papers containing indecent reflections on the doctrines and rites 
of che Popiſh church. Six of the perſons concerned i in this raſh 
4&tion were diſcovered and ſeized, The King, in order to avert 
the judgments which it was ſuppoſed their blaſphemies might draw 
don upon the nation, appointed a ſolemn proceſſion. The holy 
ſacrament was carried through the city in great pomp; Francis 
walked uncovered before it, bearing, a torch in his hand, the 
tosd129787htul Princes 'of che blood ſupported the copy Over it; the nobles 
matched i in order behind. In the preſence of this 1 numerous aſ- 

ſembly; the King, accuſtomed to expreſs himſelf on every ſubject | 
in ſtrong and animated language, declared that if one of his hands 
were infected with hereſy, he would cut it off with the other, and 
would not pate even his own children, if found, guilty. of. that 
crime. „ Areadfül proof of his being in earneſt, the fix 
&Y unhappy perſons \ were publickly burnt before the proceſſion. was 


finiſhed, with circumſtances of the maſs n e at- 
| their execution . "PW 
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ö | 5 = N een Princes of the league of Smalkalde, filled with — hs 
= mat and indignation at the cruelty with which their brethren 
1 were treated, could not conceive Francis to be ſincere, when he 


offered to protect in Germany thoſe very tenets, which he yok: 
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cuted with ſuch rigour in his own dominions; ſo that all Bellay's. 
art and eloquence in vindicating his maſter, and apologizing for 
his conduct, made but little impreſſion upon them. Beſides, the 
Emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence againſt the 
doctrines of the Reformers, nor even given them much moleſtation 
in their progreſs, was now bound by the agreement at Ratiſbon, 
not to diſturb thoſe who had embraced the new opinions; and the 
Proteſtants wiſely conſidered this as a more certain and imme- 
diate ſecurity, than the precarious and diſtant hopes with which 
Francis endeavoured to allure them, The manner too in which 
he had behaved to his allies at the peace of Cambray, was too 
recent to be forgotten, and did not encourage others to rely much 
on his friendſhip or generoſity. Upon all theſe accounts, the 
Proteſtant Princes refuſed to aſſiſt the French King in any hoſtile 
attempt | againſt the Emperor. The Elector of Saxony, the 
moſt zealous among them, in order to avoid giving any umbꝛage 
to Charles, would not permit Melancthon to viſit the court of 
France, although that Reformer, flattered perhaps by the invi- 
tation of ſo great a Monarch, or hoping that his preſence there 
might be of ſignal advantage to the r cauſe, diſcovered 
a meg —— to undertake the j r 


Bor though none * the many Naben who envied or dreaded 
the power of Charles, would ſecond Francis's efforts in order to 
reduce and circumſcribe it, he, nevertheleſs, commanded his 
atmy to advance towards the frontiers of Italy. As his fole; 
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pretext for taking arms was, that he might chaſtiſe the Duke of 


Vale for his a and cruel 1 of the law of nations, it 
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might have been expected that the whole weight of his ven- 
geance was to have fallen on his territories. . But on a ſudden, 
and at their very eommencement, the operations of war took 
another direction. Charles Duke of Savoy, one of the leaſt 
active and able Princes of the line from which he deſcended, 


had married Beattix of Portugal, the Empreſs's ſiſter. By her 


great talents, ſhe ſoon acquired an abſolute aſcendant over her 
huſband; and proud of her affinity to the Emperor, or allured 
by the magnificent promiſes with which he flattered her ambi- 
tion, ſhe formed an union between the Duke and the Imperial 
court, extremely inconſiſtent with that neutrality, which wiſe po- 
liey/as well as the ſituation of his dominions had hitherto induced 
him to obſerve in all the quarrels between the contending Mon- 
archs. Francis was abundantly ſenſible of the diſtreſs to which 
he might be expoſed, if when he entered Italy, he ſhould leave 
behind him the territories of a Prince, devoted fo obſequiouſly 
to the Emperor, that he had ſent his eldeſt ſon to be educated in 
the court'of Spain, as a kind of hoſtage for his fidelity. Clement 
the Seventh, who'had repreſented this danger in à ſtrong light 
during his interview with Francis at Marſeilles, . ſuggeſted to 
him, at the ſame time, the proper method of guarding againſt 


it, having adviſed him to begin his operations againſt the Mila- 
neſe, By taking poſſeſſion of Savoy and Piedmont, as the only 


certain” way of ſecuring a communication with his own domi- 
mons Francis, highly irritated. at the Duke on many accounts, 
money, which enabled him to levy that body of troops which 


mined the French army in the fatal battle of Pavia, was not 


unwilling to let him now feel both how deeply he reſented, and 
how: ſeverely he could puniſh theſe injuries. Nor did he want 
gun - | | ſeveral 
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violence which he intended. The territories of France and Savoy 
lying contiguous to each other, and intermingled in many places, 
various diſputes, unavoidable in ſuch a ſituation, ſubſiſted con- 
cerning the limits of their reſpective property; and beſides, 
Francis had, in right of his mother Louiſe of Savoy, large claims 
upon the Duke her brother, for her ſhare in her father's ſuc- 
ceſſion. Being unwilling, however, to begin hoſtilities without 
ſome cauſe of quarrel more ſpecious than theſe pretenſions, many 
of which were obſolete and others dubious, he demanded per- 
miſſion to march through Piedmont in his way to the Milaneſe, 
hoping that the Duke, from an exceſs of attachment to the Impe- 
rial intereſt, might refuſe this requeſt, and thus give a greater 
appearance of juſtice to all his operatioys againſt him. But, if 
we may believe the hiſtorians of Savoy, better informed with re- 
gard to this particular than thoſe of France, the Duke readily, 
and with a good grace, granted what it was not in his power to 
deny, promiſing free paſſage to the French troops as was deſired ; 
ſo that Francis as the only method now left of juſtifying the mea- 
ſures which he determined to take, was obliged to inſiſt for full 
ſatisfaction with regard to every thing that either the crown of 
France or his mother Louiſe could demand of the houſe of Savoy e. 
Such an evaſive anſwer, as might have been expected, being made 


to this requiſition, the French army under the admiral Brion pour- 


ed at once into the Duke's territories at different places. The 
countries of Breſſe and Bugey, united at that time to Savoy, 
were over-run in a moment. Moſt of the towns in the dutchy 
of Savoy opened their gates at the approach of the enemy ; a few 


- Hiſtoire Genealogique de Savoye, par Guichenon. 2 torn. fol. Lyon. 1660, 
i. 639, &c. | 
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the end of the campaign, the Duke ſaw himſelf ſtripped of all his 
dominions, but the province of Piedmont, in which there were not 
many places in a condition to be defended. 


To compleat the Duke's misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the 
fovereignty of which he claimed, and in ſome degree poſſeſſed, 
threw off his yoke, and its revolt drew along with it the loſs of 
the adjacent territories. Geneva was, at that time, an Imperial 
city; and though under the direct dominion of its own biſhops, 
and the remote ſovereignty of the Dukes of Savoy, the form of 


ite internal conſtitution was purely republican, being governed 


by ſyndics and a council choſen by the citizens. From theſe 
diſtin and often claſhing juriſdictions, two oppoſite parties took 
their riſe, and had long ſubſiſted in the ſtate ; the one compoſed 
of the advocates for the privileges of the community, aſſumed 
the name of Eignorz, or confederates in defence of liberty; and 
branded the other, which ſupported the epiſcopal or ducal pre- 
rogatives, with the name of Mammelukes or ſlaves. At length, 
the proteſtant opinions beginning to ſpread among the- citizens, 
ſpired ſuch as embraced them with that bold enterprizing ſpirit 
which always accompanied or was naturally produced by them 
in their firſt © operations. As both the Duke and Biſhop were 
from intereſt, from prejudice, and from political conſiderations, 
violent enemies of the Reformation, all the new converts joined 
with warmth the party of the ' Eignotz ; and zeal for religion, 
mingling with the love of liberty, added ſtrength to that gene- 
rous paſſion, The rage and animoſity of two factions, ſhut up 
within the ſame walls, occaſioned frequent inſurrections, which 
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terminating moſtly to the advantage of the friends of liberty, Book VI, 
they daily gained ground. 4 „ 


Taz Duke and Biſhop, forgetting their ancient conteſts about 
juriſdition, had united againſt their common enemies, and each 
attacked them with his proper weapons. The Biſhop excom- 
municated the people of Geneva as guilty of a double crime; of 
impiety, in apoſtatiſing from the eſtabliſhed religion ; and of 
ſacrilege, in invading the right of his ſee. The Duke attacked 
them as rebels againſt their lawful Prince, and attempted to render 
himſelf maſter of the city, firſt by ſurprize, and then by open 1534 
force, The citizens, deſpiſing the thunder of the Biſhop's cen- , 
ſures, boldly aſſerted their independance againſt the Duke ; and 
partly by their own valour, partly by the powerful aſſiſtance which 
they received from their allies, the canton of Berne, together with 
ſome ſmall ſupplies both of men and money, ſecretly furniſhed by 
the King of France, they defeated all his attempts. Not ſatisfied 
with having repulſed him, or with remaining always upon the 
defenſive themſelves, they now took advantage of the Duke's ina- 
bility to reſiſt them, while overwhelmed by the armies of France, 
and ſeized ſeveral caſtles and places of ſtrength which he poſſeſſed 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva ; thus delivering the city from 
theſe odious monuments of its former ſubjection, and rendering 
the public liberty more ſecure for the future. At the ſame time 
the canton of Berne invaded and conquered the Pais de Vaud, to 
which it had ſome pretenſions. The canton of Friburgh, though 
zealouſly attached to the Catholic religion, and having no ſubject 
of conteſt with the Duke, laid hold on part of the ſpoils of that 
unfortunate Prince. A great portion of theſe conqueſts or uſur- 
pations being till retained by the two cantons, add conſiderably 
D d da to 
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to their power, and have 2 the moſt valuable part of their 
territories, Geneva, notwithſtanding many ſchemes and enter- 
prizes of the Dukes of Savoy to re-eſtabliſh their dominion there, 
ſtill keeps poſſeſſion of its independance ; and in conſequence of 
that bleſſing, has attained a degree of conſideration, wealth and 
elegance, which it could not otherwiſe have reached s. 


/ 


AmiDsT ſuch a ſucceſſion of diſaſtrous events, the Duke of 
Savoy had no other reſource but the Emperor's protection, which, 


upon his return from Tunis, he demanded with the moſt earneſt 


importunity ; and as his misfortunes were occaſioned chiefly by 
his attachment ro the Imperial intereſt, he had a juſt title to im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. Charles, however, was not in a condition to. 
ſupport him with that vigour and diſpatch which the exigency 
of his affairs called for. Moſt of the troops employed in the 
African expedition, having been raiſed for that ſervice alone, were 
diſbanded as ſoon as it was finiſhed ; the veteran forces under 
Antonio de Leyva were ſcarce ſufficient for the defence of the 
Milaneſe ; and the Emperor's treaſury was mY drained by his 
vaſt efforts againſt the Infidels. 


Bu the death of Francis Sforza, occaſioned, according to ſome 
hiſtorians, by the terror of a French invaſion, which had twice 


been fatal to his family, afforded the Emperor full leiſure to 


prepare for action. By this unexpected event, the nature of the 
war, and the cauſes of diſcord, were totally changed. Francis's 


firſt pretext for taking arms, in order to chaſtiſe Sforza for the 


s Hiſt. de la Ville de Geneve, par Spon. 129. Utr. 1685. p. 99. Hiſt. de 
la Reformation de Suiſſe, par Rouchat, Gen. 1728. to tom. iv. p. 294, &c. tom. v. 
p. 216, &c, Mem. de Bellay, 181, | 

inſult 
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inſult offered to the dignity of his crown, was at once cut off; 
but, as that Prince died without iſſue, all Francis's rights to the 
dutchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to. Sforza and his 
poſterity, returned back to him in full force, As the -recovery 
of the Milaneſe was the favourite object of that Monarch, he 

inſtantly renewed his claim to it; and if he had ſupported his 
pretenſions by ordering the powerful army quartered in Savoy to 
advance without loſing a moment towards Milan, he could ſcarce 
have failed to ſecure the important point of poſſeſſion, But 
Francis, who became daily leſs enterprizing as he advanced in 
years, and who was overawed at ſome times into an exceſs of 
caution by the remembrance of his paſt misfortunes, endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh his rights by negociation, not by arms; and 
from a timid moderation, fatal in all great affairs, neglected to 


improve the favourable opportunity which preſented itſelf. 


Charles, mean while, in quality of ſovereign, took poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy, as a vacant fief of the Empire; and while Francis 
endeavoured to explain and aſſert his title to it, by arguments 
ard memorials, uſing every art in order to reconcile the Italian 
powers to the thoughts of his regaining footing in Italy, his rival 
was filently taking effectual ſteps to prevent it. The Emperor, 
however, was very careful not to diſcover too early any intention 
of this kind ; but ſeeming to admit the equity of Francis's claim, 
he appeared ſollicitous only about giving him poſſeſſion in ſuch a 
manner as might not diſturb the peace of Europe, or overturn the 
balance of power in Italy, which the politicians of that country 
were ſo fond of preſerving. By this artifice he deceived Francis, 
and gained ſo much confidence with the reſt of Europe, that 
almoſt without incurring any ſuſpicion, he involved the affair in 
new difficulties, and protracted the negociations at , pleaſure. 

Sometimes 
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Book VI. Sometimes he propoſed to grant the inveſtiture of Milan to the 
=> . Duke of Orleans, Francis's ſecond ſon, ſometimes to the Duke 


of Angouleme, his third ſon; as the views and inclinations of the 
French court varied, he transferred his choice alternately from the 
one to the other, with ſuch profound and well conducted diſſimu- 
lation, that neither Francis nor his miniſters ſeem to have pene- 
trated his real intention; and all military operations were entirely 
ſuſpended, as if nothing had remained but to enter quietly into 
eren of what they demanded. | 


ci the; interval gained in this manner, | Charles pre- 
e. on the ſtates both of Sicily and Naples, who thought 
themſelves greatly honoured by the preſence of their Sovereign 


on his return from Tunis, and who were ng, leſs pleaſed with 


the apparent diſintereſtedneſs of his expedition into Africa, 
than dazzled by the ſucceſe Which had attended his arms, to vote 
him ſuch liberal ſubſidies as were ſeldom granted in that age. 
This enabled him to recruit his veteran troops, to levy a body of 
Germans, and to take every other proper precaution for execu- 
ting ot ſupporting the meaſures on which he had determined. 
Bellay, the French envoy in Germany, having diſcovered the 
intention of raiſing troops in that country, notwithſtanding all 
the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, firſt alarmed his 
maſter with this evident proof of the Emperor's inſincerity 8. 
But Francis was ſo poſſeſſed at that time with the rage of nego- 
ciation, in all the artifices and refinements of which his rival far 
ſurpaſſed him, that inſtead of beginning his military operatiors, 
and puſhing them with vigour, or ſeizing the Milaneſe before 
the Imperial army was ' aſſembled, he fatisfied himſelf with 
making new_ offers to the Emperor, in order to procure the 


gs Mem. de Bellay, 192. 


inveſtiture 
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inveſtiture by his voluntary deed. His offers were, indeed, fo 
liberal and advantageous, that if ever Charles had intended to 
grant his demand, he could not have rejected them with decercy, 
He dextrouſly eluded them by declaring that, until he conſulted 
the Pope in perſon, he could not take this final reſolution with 
regard to a point which ſo nearly concerned the peace of Italy. By 
this evaſion he gained ſome farther time for ripening the ſchemes 
he had in view. ; 


Tux Emperor at laſt advanced towards Rome, and made his 
public entry into that city with extraordinary pomp ; but it 
being found neceſſary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple 
of peace, in order to widen one of the ſtreets, through which the 
cavalcade had to paſs, all the hiſtorians take notice of this tri- 
vial circumſtance, which they are fond to interpret as an omen 
of the bloody war that followed. Charles, it is certain, had by 
this time baniſhed all thoughts of peace; and at laſt threw off the 
maſk, with which he had fo long covered his deſigns from the 
court of France, by a declaration of his ſentiments no leſs ſingu- 
lar than explicit. The French . ambaſſadors. having in their 
maſter's name demanded a definitive reply to his | propoſitions 
concerning the inveſtiture of Milan, Charles promiſed to give 


it next day in preſence of the Pope and Cardinals aſſembled . 


in full confiſtory. Theſe being accordingly met, and all the 
foreign ambaſſadors invited to attend, the Emperor ſtood up, 
and addreſſing himſelf to the Pope, expatiated for ſome time on 
the ſincerity of his own wiſhes for the peace of Chriſtendom, and 
his abhorrence of war, the miſeries of which he enumerated 
at great length, with ſtudied and elaborate oratory; he 
complained that all his endeavours to preſerve the tranquillity 
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of Europe had hitherto been defeated by the reſtleſs and unjuſt 
ambition of the French King; that even during his minority 
he had proofs of the unfriendly and hoſtile intentions of that 
Monarch; that afterwards, he had openly attempted to wreſt 
from him the Imperial crown which belonged to him by a title 
no leſs juſt than -natural ; that he had next invaded his kingdom 
of Navarre; that not ſatisfied with this, he had attacked his 
territories as well as thoſe of his allies both in Italy and the Low- 
Countries; that when the valour of the Imperial troops, ren- 


dered irreſiſtible by the protection of the Almighty, had checked 
his progreſs, ruined his armies, and ſeized his perſon, he con- 


tinued to purſue by deceit what he had undertaken with injuſ- 
ce; that he had violated every article in the treaty of Madrid 
to which he owed his liberty, and as ſoon as he returned to his 


dominions took meaſures for rekindling the war which that 


pacification had happily extinguiſned; that when new misfor- 
tunes compelled him to ſue again for peace at Cambray, he 
concluded and obſerved it with great inſincerity; that ſoon 
thereafter he had formed dangerous connections with the here- 
tical Princes in Germany, and incited them to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the Empire; that now he had driven the Duke of 
Savoy, his brother. in- law and ally, out of the greater part of 


his territories; that after injuries ſo often repeated, and amidft 
10 many ſources of diſcord, all hope of amity or concord became 


deſperate; and though he was ſtill willing to grant the inveſti- 


ture of Milan to one of the Princes of France, there was little 
probability of that event's taking place, as Francis, on the one 
hand, would not conſent to what he judged neceſſary for ſecuring 


the tranquillity of Europe, nor, on the other, could he think it rea- 


ſonable or ſafe to give him the unconditional poſſeſſion of all that 


he demanded. Let us not, however, added he, continue wantonly to 


* ſhed 
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ſhed the blood of our innnocent ſubjects ; let us decide the quarrel 
man to man, with what arms he pleaſes to chuſe, in our ſhirts, 
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on an iſland, a bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river; let Challenges 


him to ſingle 


the dutchy of Burgundy be put in depoſit on his part, and that combat. 


of Milan on mine; theſe ſhall be the prize of the conqueror ; and 
after that, let the united forces of Germany, Spain and France, 
be employed to humble the power of the Turk, and to extirpate 
hereſy out of Chriſtendom. But if he, by declining this method of 
divert me from proſecuting it to ſuch extremity, as ſhall reduce 
one of us to be the pooreſt gentleman in his own dominions. 
Nor do I fear that it will be on me this misfortune hall fall; I 
enter upon action with the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, the juſtice 
of my cauſe, the union of my ſubjects, the number and valour 
of my troops, thè experience and fidelity of my generals, all com- 
bine to enſure it. Of all theſe advantages, the King of France 
is deſtitute; and were my xeſources no more certain, and my 
hopes of victory no betrer founded than his, I would inſtantly 
throw myſelf at his feet, and with folded hands, 1 
my neck, g Std | 


A oats ² ˙ w 


voice, a haughty tone, and the greateſt vehernence of expreſſion 
and geſture. The French ambaſſadors, who did not fully com- 
prehend his meaning, as he fpake in the Spaniſh tongue, were 


totally diſconcerted, and at a loſs ho they ſhould anſwer ſuch 


an unexpected invective; When one of them began 0 in- 
dicate his maſter's conduct, Charles interpoſed abruptly, and 
would not permit him to proceed. The Pope, without enter- 
v Bellay, 199. Sandov. Hiſtor. del Emper. I. 226. 
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ing into any particular detail, ſatisfied himſelf with a ſhort but 
pathetic recommendation of peace, together with an offer of em- 
ploying his ſincere endeavours in order to procure that bleſſing to 
Chriſtendom; and the aſſembly broke up in the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment at the extraordinary ſcene which had been exhibited. In no 
part of his conduct, indeed, did Charles ever deviate fo widely 
from his general character. Inſtead of that prudent recollection, 
that compoſed and regular deportment fo ſtrictly attentive to 
decorum, and ſo admirably adapted to conceal his own paſſions, 
for which he was at all other times conſpicuous, he appears on 
this oecaſion before the moſt auguſt aſſembly in Europe, boaſting 
of his on power and exploits with inſolence; inveighing againſt 


his enemy with indecency; and challenging him to combat with 


* to which the aſtrologers added magnificent promiſes of a more 


an oſtentatious valour, more becoming aichampion in romance, 
than the firſt Monarch in Chriſtendom. But the well known and 
powerful operation of continued proſperity, and of exaggerated 
Praiſe, even upon the firmeſt minds, ſufficiently account for this 
ſeeming inconſiſtency. After having compelled Solyman to retreat, 
and having ſtripped Barbaroſſa of a kingdom, Charles began to 
conſider his arms as invincible. He had been entertained, ever 


ſince his return from Africa, with repeated ſcenes of triumphs and 


- Public rejoicings; the orators and poets of Italy, the moſt elegant 
at that time in Europe, had exhauſted their genius in panegyric, 


ſplendid fortune ſtill in ſtore. Intoxicated with all theſe, he forgot 
His uſual reſerve and moderation, and was unable to reſtrain this 
extravagant ſally of vanity,” which became the more e 
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He himſelf ſeems to have been immediately ſenſible of the 
impropriety of his behaviour, and when the French ambaſſadors 


demanded next day a more clear explanation of what he had ſaid 


concerning the combat, he told them, that they were not to con- 


ſider his propoſal as a formal challenge to their maſter, but as an 
expedient for preventing bloodſhed ;- he endeavoured. to foften 
other expreſſions in his diſcourſe ; and ſpoke in terms full of re- 


ſpe& towards Francis. But thought this light apology was far 


from being ſufficient to remove the offence which had been given, 
Francis, by. an unaccountable infatuation, continued to negociate, 
as if it had ſtill been poſſible to bring their differences to a period 


by an amicable. compoſition. Charles, finding him fo eager to 
run into the ſnare, favoured the deception, and by ſeeming to liſten. 
ET TR eee 


. army aſſembled on the frontiers of the Charles in- 


Milaneſe, to the amount of forty thouſand foot, and ten, thou- 
ſand horſe, while that of France encamped near Vercelli in Pied- 
mont, being greatly inferior in. number, and weakened by the 
departure of a body of Swiſs, whom Charles artfully perſuaded 
the Popiſh cantons to. recal, that they might not ſerve againſt 
the Duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. The French general, 
not daring to riſque a battle, retired as ſoon as the Imperialiſts, 
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advanced. The Emperor put himſalf at the head of his forces, May 6. 


79 the marquis del Guaſto, the Duke of Alva, and Ferdinand 

de Gonzaga commanded under him, though the ſupreme direc- 

tion of the whole was committed to Antonio de Leyva, whoſe 

abilities and experience juſtly entitled him to that diſtinction. 
i Mem. de Bellay, 205, &c. | 
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Charles ſoon diſcovered his intention not to confine his opera- 
tions to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to puſh for- 
ward and invade the ſouthern provinces of France. This ſcheme 
he had long meditated, and had long been taking meaſures for 
executing it with ſuch vigour as might enſure ſucceſs. He had 
remitted large ſums to his ſiſter, the governeſs of the Low-Coun- 
tries, and to his brother, the King of the Romans, inſtructing them 
to levy all the forces in their power, in order to form two ſeparate 
bodies, the one to enter France on the fide of Picardy, the 
other on the ſide of Champagne; while he, with the main army, 
fell upon the oppoſite frontier of the kingdom. Trufting to 
theſe vaſt preparations, he thought it impoſſible that Francis could 
reſiſt ſo many unexpected attacks, on ſuch different quarters; and 
begun his enterprize with ſuch confidence of its happy iffue, that 
he deſired Paul Jovius the hiſtorian, to make a large proviſion 
of paper ſufficient to record the victories which he was going to 


H1s miniſters and generals, inſtead of entertaining the ſame 
ſanguine hopes, repreſented to him in the ſtrongeſt terms the 
danger of leading his troops ſo far from his own tertitories, to 
ſuch a diſtance from his magazines, and into provinces which 
did not yield ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their own inhabitants. 
They intreated him to conſider the inexhauſtible reſources of 
France in maintaining a defenſive war, and the active zeal with 
which a gallant nobility would ſerve a Prince whom they loved, 
in repelling the enemies of their country ; they recalled to his 
remembrance the fatal miſcarriage of Bourbon and Peſcara, when 
they ventured upon the ſame enterprize under circumſtances 
which ſeemed as certainly to promiſe ſucceſs; the marquis 

| del 
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del Guaſto in particular, fell on his knees, and conjured him to 
abandon the undertaking as deſperate. But many circumſtances 
combined in leading Charles to diſregard all their remonſtrances. 
He could ſeldom be brought, on any occaſion, to depart from a 
reſolution which he had once taken; he was too apt to under-rate 
and deſpiſe the talents of his rival the King of France, which dif- 


fered fo widely from his own; he was blinded by the preſumption 


which accompanies proſperity ; and relied, perhaps, in ſome de- 
gree on the prophecies which predicted the increaſe of his own 
grandeur. He not only adhered obſtinately to his own plan, but 
determined to advance towards France without waiting for 
the reduction of any part of Piedmont, except ſuch towns as were 
abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving his communication with the 
Milaneſe. 


Tux marquis de Saluces, to whom Francis had entruſted the 
command of a ſmall body of troops left for the defence of Pied- 
mont, rendered this more eaſy than he had any reaſon to expect. 
That nobleman, educated in the court of France, diſtinguiſhed 
by continual marks of the King's favour, and honoured ſo lately 
with a charge of ſuch importance, ſuddenly, and without any 
provocation or pretext of diſguſt, revolted frora his benefactor. 
His motives to this treacherous action, were as childiſh as the 
deed itſelf was baſe. Being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a ſuperſti- 
tious faith in divination and aftrology, he believed with ful} 
aſſurance, that the fatal period of the French nation was at hand; 
that on its ruins the Emperor would eſtabliſh an univerſal 
monarchy; that therefore he ought to follow the dictates 
of prudence, in attaching himſelf to his rifing fortune, and 
would incur no blame for deſerting a Prince whom heaven had 

devoted 
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devoted to deſtruction *, His treaſon became ſtill more odious, by 
his employing that very authority with which Francis had in- 
veſted him, in order to open the kingdom to his enemies. What- 
ever was propoſed or undertaken by the officers under his command 
for the defence of their conqueſts, he rejected or defeated. 


Whatever properly belonged to himſelf as a commander in chief, 


to provide or perform for that purpoſe, he totally neglected. In 


this manner, he rendered towns even of the greateſt conſequence 


untenable, by leaving them deſtitute either of proviſions, or 
ammunition, or artillery, or a ſufficient garriſon ; and the Im- 
perialiſts muſt have reduced Piedmont in as ſhort time as was 
neceſſary to march through it, if Montpezat, the governor of 
Foſſano, had not, by an extraordinary effort of courage and 

military conduct, detained them, almoſt a nn. before that 


inconſiderable place. 


By this meritorious. and ſeaſonable ſervice, he gnined his 
maſter ſufficient time for aſſembling his forces, and for concert- 
ing a ſyſtem of defence againſt a danger which he now ſaw to be 
inevitable. Francis fixed upon the only proper and effectual plan 


for defeating the invaſion of a powerful enemy ; and his prudence 


in chuſing this plan, as well as his perſeverance in executing it, 
deſerve the greater praiſe, as it was equally contrary to his own 
natural temper, and to the genius of the French nation. He 
determined to remain altogether upon the defenſive; never to 
hazard a battle, or even a great ſkirmiſh, withont certainty of 
ſucceſs; to fortify his camps in a regular manner; to throw 
garriſons only into towns of great ſtrength; to deprive the 
enemy of ſubſiſtence, by laying waſte the country before them ; 
and to ſave the whole kingdom, by ſacrificing one of its pro- 
k Bellay, 222, a. 246, b. 
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vinces. The execution of this plan he committed entirely to 
the marechal Montmorency, who was the author of it; a man 
wonderfully fitted by nature for ſuch a truſt. Haughty, ſevere, 
confident in his own abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe of other men; 
incapable of being diverted from any reſolution by remonſtrances 
or intreaties ; and in proſecuting any ſcheme, regardleſs alike of 


love and of pity. 


MonTMoRENCY, made choice of a ſtrong camp under the 
walls of Avignon, at the confluence of the Rhoſne and Durance, 
one of which plentifully ſupplied his troops with all neceſſaries 
from the inland provinces, and the other covered his camp on 
that ſide, where it was moſt probable the enemy would approach. 
He laboured with unwearied induſtry to render the fortifications 
of this camp impregnable, and aſſembled there a conſiderable 
army, though greatly inferior to that of the enemy; while the 
King with another body of troops encamped at Valence, higher 
up the Rhoſne. Marſeilles and Arles were the only towns, he 
thought it neceſſary to defend; the former, in order to retain 
the command of the ſea; the latter, as the barrier of the pro- 
vince of Languedoc ; and each of theſe he furniſhed with nume- 
rous garriſons of his beſt troops, commanded by officers, on 
whoſe fidelity and valour he could rely. The inhabitants of the 
other towns as well as of the open country, were compelled to 
- abandon their houſes, and were conducted to the mountains, to the 
camp at Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The fortifications 
of ſuch places as might have afforded ſhelter or defence to the 
enemy, were thrown down. Corn, forage and proviſions of every 
kind, were carried away or deſtroyed ; all the mills and ovens were 
ruined, and the wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. The deva- 
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ſtation extended from the Alps to Marſeilles, and from the ſea to 
the confines of Dauphine ; nor does hiſtory afford any inſtance 
among civilized nations, in which this cruel expedient for the 
public ſafety was employed with the fame rigour. 


Meanwulle, the Emperor arrived with the van of his 
army on the frontiers of Provence, and was ſtill ſo poſſeſſed with 
confidence of ſucceſs, that during a few days, when he was 
obliged to halt until the reſt of his troops came up, he began to 
divide his future conqueſts among his officers; and as a new 
incitement to ſerve him with zeal, gave them liberal promiſes of 
offices, lands and honours in France l. The face of deſolation, 
however, which preſented itſelf to him, when he entered the 
country, could ſcarce fail to damp his hopes; and to convince 
him that a Monarch, who, in order to diſtreſs an enemy, had 
voluntarily ruined one of his richeſt provinces, would defend the 
reſt with obſtinate deſpair. Nor was it long before he became 
ſenſible, that Francis's plan of defence was as prudent as it ap- 
peared to be extraordinary. His fleet, on which Charles chiefly 
depended for ſubſiſtence, was prevented for ſome time by contrary 
winds, and other accidents to which naval operations are ſubject, 
from approaching the French coaſt; and even after its arrival, it 
afforded at beſt a precarious and ſcanty ſupply to ſuch a nume- 
rous body of troops ; nothing was to be found in the country 


itſelf for their ſupport; nor could they draw any conſiderable 


aid from the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, exhauſted 
already by maintaining two great armies. The Emperor 
was no leſs embarraſſed how to employ, than how to ſubſiſt his 


forces, for, though he was now in poſſeſſion of almoſt an entire 
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it, while he held only defenceleſs towns; and while the French, 
beſides their camp at Avignon, continued maſters of Marſeilles 
and Arles. At firſt he thought of attacking the camp, and of 
terminating the war by one deciſive blow; but ſkilful officers, 
who were appointed to view it, declared the attempt to be utterly 


impracticable. He then commanded Marſeilles and Arles to be 


inveſted, hoping that the French would quit their advantageous 
poſt in order to relieve them; but Montmorency adhering firmly 
to his plan, remained immoveable at Avignon, and the Impe- 
rialiſts met with ſuch a warm reception from the garriſons of 
both towns, that they relinquiſhed their enterprizes with loſs and 
diſgrace. As a laſt effort, the Emperor advanced once more to- 
wards Avignon, tho' with an army harraſſed by the perpetual in- 
curſions of ſmall parties of the French light troops, weakened by 
diſeaſes, and diſpirited by diſaſters, which ſeemed more intolerable, 
becauſe they were unexpected. 


Duni theſe operations Montmorency fourd himſelf ex- 
poſed to greater danger from his own troops than from the 


enemy; and their inconſiderate valour went near to have pre- 
cipitated the kingdom into thoſe calamities, which he with ſuch 
induſtry and caution had endeavoured to avoid. Unaccuſtomed 
to behold an enemy ravaging their country almoſt without 
controul ; impatient of ſuch long inaction; unacquainted with 
the flow and remote, but certain effects of Montmorency's 
ſyſtem of defence; the French wiſhed for a battle with no leſs 
ardour than the Imperialiſts. They conſidered the conduct of 
their general as a diſgrace to their country, His caution they 
imputed to timidity ; his circumſpection to want of ſpirit; and 
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Book VI. the conſtancy with which he purſued his plan to obſtinacy or 
"wa pride, Theſe reflections, whiſpered, at firſt, among the ſoldiers 
and ſubalterns, were adopted, by degrees, by officers of higher 
rank; and as many of theſe envied Montmorency's favour with 4 
the King, and more were diſſatisfied with his harſh diſguſting A 
manner, the diſcontent ſoon became great in his camp, which i 
was filled with general murmurings and almoſt open complaints 
againſt his meaſures, Montmorency, on whom the ſentiments 
of his own troops made as little impreſſion as the inſults of 
the enemy, adhered ſteadily to his ſyſtem; though in order to 
reconcile the army to his maxims, no leſs contrary to the genius 
of the nation, than to the ideas of war among undiſciplined 
troops, he aſſumed an unuſual affability in his deportment, and 
often explained with great condeſcenſion the motives of his 
conduct, the advantages which had already reſulted from it, 
and the certain ſucceſs with which it would be attended. At 
laſt Francis joined his army at Avignon, which having received 
ſeveral reinforcements, he now conſidered as of ſtrength ſufficient 
to face the enemy. As he had put upon himſelf no ſmall con- 
ſtraint, in having conſented that his troops ſhould remain ſo long 
upon the defenſive, it can be ſcarce doubted but that his fond- 
neſs for what was dating and ſplendid, added'to the impatience 
both of officers and _ would have over-ruled Montmorency 8 
prayed cavtion . 


bor b ﬀ ' HaveiLy the retreat of the enemy Xlivered the kingdom 
condition o from the danger which any raſh reſolution might have occaſioned. 


the Imperial The ren after Remy two inglorious months in Provence, 


army, | 
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having performed nothing ſuitable to his vaſt preparatiovs, or 
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that could juſtify the confidence with which he had boaſted of - 


his own power, found that, beſides Antonio de Leyva, and other 
officers of diſtinction, he had loſt one half of his troops by diſ- 
eaſes, or by famine; and that the reſt were in no condition to 
ſtruggle any longer with calamities, by which ſo many of their 
companions had periſhed. Neceſſity, therefore, extorted from him 
orders to retire; and though he was ſome time in motion before 
the French ſuſpected his intention, a body of light troops, aſſiſted 
by crowds of peaſants, eager to be revenged on thoſe who had 
brought ſuch deſolation on their country, hung upon the rear of 
the Imperialiſts, and by ſeizing every favouroble opportunity of 
attacking them, threw them often into confuſion. The road by 
which they fled, for they purſued their march with ſuch difor- 
der and precipitation, that it ſcarce deſerves the name of a re- 
treat, was ſtrewed with arms or baggage, which in their hurry 
and trepidation they had abandoned, and covered with the ſick, 
the wounded, and the dead; inſomuch, that Martin Bellay, an 
eye- witneſs of their calamities, endeavours to give his readers 
ſome idea of it, by comparing their miſeries to thoſe which the 
Jews ſuffered from the victorious and deſtruftive arms of the 
Romans o. If Montmorency at this critical moment had advanced 
with all his forces, nothing could have faved the whole Imperial 
army from utter ruin. But that general, by ſtanding ſo long 
and fo obſtinately on the defenſive, had become cautious to ex- 
ceſs; his mind, tenacious of any bent it had once taken, could 
not aſſume a contrary one as ſuddenly as the charge of circum- 
ſtances required; and he ſtill continued to repeat his favourite 
maxims, that it was more prudent to allow the lion to eſcape, than 
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to drive him to deſpair, and that a bridge of gold ſhould be made 
for a retreating enemy. | 


Taz Emperor having conducted the ſhattered remains of his 
troops to the frontiers of Milan, and appointed the marquis del 
Guaſts to ſucceed Leyva in the government of the dutchy, ſet out 
for Genoa. As he could not bear to expoſe himſelf to the ſcorn 
of the Italians, after ſuch a fad reverſe of fortune ; and did not 
chuſe, under his preſent circumſtances, to reviſit thoſe cities through 


- which he had ſo lately paſſed in triumph for one conqueſt, and in 


certain expectation of another; he embarked directly for Spain r. 


Nox was the progreſs of his arms on the oppoſite frontier of 
France ſuch as to alleviate in any degree the loſſes which he had 
ſuſtained in Provence. Bellay by his addreſs and intrigues had 
prevailed on ſo many of the German Princes to withdraw the con- 
tingent of troops which they had furniſhed to the King of the Ro- 
mans, that he was obliged to lay aſide all thoughts of his intended 
irruption into Champagne, Though a powerful army levied in 
the Low-Countries entered Picardy, which they found but feebly 
guarded, while the ſtrength of the kingdom was drawn towards 
the ſouth ; yet the nobility taking arms with their uſual alacrity, 
ſupplied by their ſpirit the defects of the King's preparations, and 
defended with ſuch vigour Peronne, and other towns which were 
attacked, as obliged the enemy to retire without making any 
conqueſt of importance 9, 


Tavs Francis, by the prudence of his own meaſures, and by 
the union and valour of his ſubjects, rendered abortive thoſe vaſt 
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efforts by which his rival had almoſt exhauſted his whole force. 
As this humbled the Emperor's arrogance no leſs than it checked 
his power, he was mortified more ſenſibly on this occaſion than on 
any other, during the courſe of the long conteſts between him 
and the French Monarch, 


Ons circumſtance alone embittered the joy with which the 
ſucceſs of the campaign inſpired Francis, That was the death 
of the Dauphin, his eldeſt ſon, a Prince of great hopes, and 
extremely beloved by the people on account of his reſemblance 
to his father. This happening ſuddenly, was imputed to poiſon, 
not only by the vulgar, fond of aſcribing the death of illuſtrious 
perſonages to extraordinary cauſes, but by the King and his mi- 
niſters. The count de Montecuculi, an Italian nobleman, cup- 
bearer to the Dauphin, being ſeized on ſuſpicion and put to the 
torture, openly charged the Imperial generals, Gonzaga and 
Leyva, with having inſtigated him to the commiſſion of that 
crime, and threw out ſome indirect and obſcure accuſations 
againſt the Emperor himſelf, At a time when all France was 


animated with implacable hatred againſt Charles, this was conſi- 
dered as an inconteſtible proof of guilt ; while the confidence with 


which both he and his officers aflerted their own innocence, toge- 


ther with the indignation and horror which they expreſſed on 


their being ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a deteſtable action, were little 
attended to, and leſs regarded r. It is evident, however, that the 
Emperor could have no inducement to perpetrate ſuch a crime, 
as Francis was ſtill in the vigour of life himſelf, and had two ſons, 
beſides the Dauphin, grown up to a gocd age. That ſingle conſi- 
deration, without mentioning the Emperor's general character, 
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unblemiſhed by the imputation of any deed reſembling this in 
-atrocity, is more than ſufficient to counterbalance the weight of 
a dubious teſtimony uttered during the anguiſh of torture : 

According to the moſt unprejudiced hiſtorians, the Dauphin's 
death was occaſioned by his having drunk too freely of cold water 


after overheating himſelf at tennis; and this account, as it is the 


moſt ſimple, is likewiſe the moſt credible. But if his days were 
cut ſhort by poiſon, it is not improbable that the Emperor con- 
jectured rightly, when he affirmed that it had been adminiſtered 
by the direction of Catherine of Medici, in order to ſecure the 


crown to the Duke of Orleans, her huſband*. The advantages 
reſulting to her by the Dauphin's death, were obvious as well as 


great; nor did her boundleſs and daring ambition ever ſcruple at 
anv action neceſſary towards attaining the objects which ſhe had 
in view. - 


Nexr year opened with a tranſa&tion very uncommon, but 
ſo incapable of producing any effect, that it would not deſerve 
to ;be' mentioned, if it were not a ſtriking proof of that perſonal 


animoſity which mingled tſelf in all the hoſtilities between 
Charles and Francis, and which often betrayed them into ſuch: 


indecencies towards each other, as leſſened the dignity of both. 
Francis, accompanied by the peers and princes of the blood, 
having taken his ſeat in the Parliament of Paris with the uſual 
ſolemnities, the advocate-general appeared ; and after accuſing 
Charles of "Auſtria, (for ſo he affected to call the Emperor) of 


having violated the treaty of Cambray, by which he was 


abſolved from the homage due to the crown of Frarce for the 


counties of Artois and Flanders; infiſted that this treaty being 
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now void, he was till to be conſidered as a vaſſal of the crown, 
and, by conſequence, had been guilty of rebellion in taking arms 
againſt his ſovereign ; and therefore he demanded that Charles 
ſhould be ſummoned to appear in perſon, or by his counſel, 
before the parliament of Paris, his legal judges, to anſwer for 


his crime. The requeſt was granted; a herald repaired to the 


frontiers of Picardy, and ſummoned him, with the accuſtomed 
formalities, to appear againſt a day prefixed, That term being 
expired, and no perſon appearing in his name, the parliament 
gave judgment, © That Charles of Auſtria had forfeited by rebel- 
lion and contumacy theſe fiefs; declared Flanders and Artois to be 
re-united to the crown of France; and ordered their decree for 


this purpoſe to be publiſhed by ſound of trumpet on the frontiers 
of theſe provinces u.“ 


Soon. after this vain diſplay of his reſentment, rather than of 
his power, Francis marched towards the Low-Countries, as' if 
he had intended to execute the ſentence which his parhament 
had pronounced, and to ſeize thoſe territories which it had 
awarded to him. As the Queen of Hungary, to whom her 
brother the Emperor had committed the government of that 
part of his dominions, was not prepared for ſo carly a campaign, 
he at firſt made ſome progreſs, and took ſeveral towns of impor- 
tance. But being obliged ſoon to leave his army, in order to 
ſuperintend the other operations of war, the Flemings having 
aſſembled a numerous army, not only recovered moſt of the places 
which they had loſt, but began to make conqueſts in their turn. 
At laſt they inveſted Terouenne, and the Duke of Orleans, now 
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Dauphin, by the death of his brother, and Montmorency, whom 
Francis had honoured with the conſtable's ſword, as the reward 
of his great ſervices during the former campaign, determined to 


| hazard a battle in order to relieve it. While they were advancing 


for this purpole, and within a few miles of the enemy, they 
were ſtopt ſhort by the arrival of an herald from the Queen | of 
Hurgary, . mw ben a are of arms was now 


mw pat Nn Apitz 
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| Tale donates: bled was ont to the zealous endeavours 
of the two ſiſters; the Queens of France and of Hungary, who 
had long laboured to reconcile the contending Monarchs. The 
war in the Netherlands had laid waſte the frontier provinces of 


both countries, without any real advantage to either; the French 


and Flemings equally regretted the interruption of their com- 
merec; which was beneficial to o bot; and Charles and Francis, 
who had each trained tothe utmoſt, perdler to fupport the vaſt 
operations of the fortner campaign, found that they could not now 
keep armies on foot in this quarter, without weakening their 


operations in Piedmont, where both wiſhed to puſh the war with 


the greateſt vigout!2 All theſe cireurnſtanoes facilttated the nego- 
cAiNe 6f the co ens; à truce was concluded, 0 continue 
in force for ten months, but it extended ns firther "than the Low- 
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the powerful effofts to which” their atitnoſity prompted 


them, they . continued to exert ,themſelyes like ' combatants, 
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whoſe rancour remains after their ſtrength is exhauſted. Towrs 
. were alternately loſt and retaken; ſkirmiſhes were fought every 
day; and much blood was ſhed, without any deciſive action, 
that gave the ſuperiority to either ſide, At laſt the two Queens 
determining not to leave unfiniſhed the good work which they 
had begun, prevailed, by their importunate ſolicitations, the one 
on her brother, the other on her huſband, to conſent alſo to a 
- truce in Piedmont for three months, upon condition that each 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of what was in his hands, and leaving 
garriſons in the towns, withdraw his army out of the province; 
and that plenipotentaries ſhould be appointed to adjuſt * matters 
in diſpute by a final treaty y. 


Tu E powerful motives which inclined both Princes to this 
accommodation, have been often mentioned. The expences of 
the war had far exceeded the ſums which their revenues were 
capable of ſupplying, nor durſt they venture upon any great 
addition to the impoſitions then eſtabliſhed, as ſubjects were not 
yet taught to bear with patience the immenſe burdens to which 
they have become accuſtomed in modern times. The emperor, 
in particular, though he had contracted debts which in that age 

appeared prodigious *, had it not in his power to pay the large 
arrears which had been long due to his army. At the ſame time 
he had no proſpect of deriving any aid in money or men either 
from the Pope or Venetians, though he had employed promiſes 
and threats, alternately, in order to procure it. But he found the 
former fixed in his reſolution. of adhering ſteadily to the neutrality 
which he had always declared to be ſuitable to his character, 
and paſſionately deſirous of bringing about a peace. He perceived 
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that the latter were till intent on their ancient object of holding 


the balance between the rivals, and ſollicitous not to throw too 
great a weight into either ſcale. 


WHrar made a deeper impreſſion, on Charles than all theſe, 
was the dread of the Turkiſh arms, which Francis had drawn 
upon him by his league with Solyman. Though Francis, 
without the aſſiſtance of a ſingle ally, had a war to maintain 
againſt an enemy greatly ſuperior in power to himſelf, yet fo 
great was the horror of Chriſtians, in that age, at any union 
with -infidels} which they conſidered not only as diſhonourable 
but profane, that it was long before he could be brought to 
avail himſelf of the obvious advantages reſulting from ſuch a 
confederacy. Neceſſity at laſt ſurmounted his delicacy and 
ſcruples; and towards the cloſe of the preceding year, La Foreſt, 
a ſecret agent at the Ottoman porte. had concluded a treaty with 
the Sultan, whereby Solyman engaged to invade, next campaign, 
the kingdom of Naples, and to attack the King of the Romans 
in Hungary with a powerful army, while Francis undertook to 
enter the Milaneſe at the ſame time with a proper force, Soly- 


man had punctually performed what was incumbent on him. 


Barbaroſſa with a great fleet appeared on the coaſt of Naples, 


filled that kingdom, from which all the troops had been drawn 


towards Piedmont, with conſternation, landed without. reſiſtance 


near Taranto, obliged Caſtro, a place of ſome ſtrength, to ſur- 
render, plundered the adjacent country, and was taking mea- 


ſures for ſecuring and extending his conqueſts, when the unex- 
pected arrival of Doria together with the Pope's gallies, and a 
ſquadron of the Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to 
retire. In ae the progreſs of the Tan was more for- 

midable. 
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midable. Mahmet, their general, after gaining ſeveral ſmall 
advantages, defeated the Germans in a great battle at Eſſek on 
the Drave * Happily for Chriſtendom, it was not in Francis's 
power to execute with equal exactneſs what he had ſtipulated ; 
nor could he aſſemble at this juncture an army ſtrong enough to 
penetrate into the Milaneſe. By this he failed in recovering 
poſſeſſion of that dutchy ; and Italy was not only ſaved from the 
calamities of a new war, but from feeling as an addition to all that 
it had ſuffered the deſolating rage of the Turkiſh arms». As the 
Emperor knew that he could not long reſiſt the efforts of two 
ſuch powerful confederates, nor could expect that the ſame fortu- 
nate accidents would concur a ſecond time to deliver Naples, and 


to preſerve the Milaneſe : As he foreſaw that the Italian ſtates ' 


would not only tax him loudly with inſatiable ambition, but 
might even turn their arms againſt him, if he ſhould be ſo 
regardleſs of their danger as obſtinately to protract the war, 
he thought it neceſſary, both for his ſafety and reputation, to 
give his conſent to a truce, Nor was Francis willing to ſuſtain 
all the blame of obſtructing the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, or to 
expoſe himſelf on that account to the danger of being deſerted 
by the Swiſs and other foreigners in his ſervice. He even began 
to apprehend that his own ſubjects would ſerve him coldly, if, 
by contributing to aggrandize the power of the Infidels, which 
it was his duty, and had been the ambition of his anceſtors to 
depreſs, he continued to act in direct oppoſition to all the prin- 
ciples which ought to influence a Monarch diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian King. He choſe, for all theſe reaſons, 
rather to run the riſque of diſobliging his new ally the Sultan, 


« Iſtnanhaffi Hiſt. Hung. lib. xii. p. 139. 
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Book VI. than, by an unſeaſonable adherence to the treaty with him, to for- 


feit what was of greater conſequence. 


Negociations Bur though both parties conſented to a truce, the plenipo- 


of a peace be- 
tween Charles 


tentiaries found inſuperable difficulties in ſettling. the articles of 
a definitive treaty. Each of the Monarchs, with the arrogance 
of a conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other; and neither 
would fo far acknowledge his inferiority, as to ſacrifice any 

point of. honour, or to relinquiſh any matter of right; ſo that 
the plenipotentiaries ſpent the time in long and fruitleſs. negocia- 
tions, and ſeparated after agreeing to prolong the truce for a few 
months, ; 


Tux Pope, however, did not deſpair of accompliſhing a 
point in which the plenipotentiaries had failed, and took upon 
himſelf the ſole burden of negociating a peace. To form a 
confederacy capable of defending Chriſtendom from the formi- 
dable inroads of the Turkiſh arms, and to concert effectual mea- 
ſures for the extirpation ofg the Lutheran hereſy, were two great 
objects which Paul had much at heart, and he conſidered the 
union of the Emperor with the King of France as an eſſential pre- 
liminary to both. To be the inſtrument of reconciling theſe con- 
tending Monarchs, whom his predeceſſors by their intereſted and 
indecent intrigues had ſo often embroiled, was a circumſtance 
which could not fail of throwing diſtinguiſhed luſtre on his cha- 
rater and adminiſtration. Nor was he without hopes that while 
he purſued this laudable end, he might ſecure advantages to his 
own family, the aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, though 
he aimed at it with a leſs audacious ambition than was common 
among the Popes of that century. Influenced by theſe conſidera- 
tions, he propoſed an interview between the two Monarchs at 

42 | Nice, 
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Nice, and offered to repair thither in perſon, that he might act 
as mediator in compoſing all their differences. When a Pontiff of 
a venerable character, and of very advanced age, was willing, 
from his zeal for peace, to undergo the fatigues of ſuch a diſtant 
journey, neither Charles nor Francis could with decency decline 
the interview, But though both came to the place of rendezvous, 
ſo great was the difficulty of adjuſting the ceremonial, or ſuch 
the remains of diſtruſt and rancour on each fide, that they re- 
fuſed to ſee one another, and every thing was tranſacted by the 
intervention of the Pope, who viſited them alternately. Nor could 
he with all his zeal and ingenuity find out any method of remov- 
ing the obſtacles, particularly thoſe ariſing from the poſſeſſion 
of the Milaneſe, which prevented a final accommodation ; nor 
was all the weight of his authority ſufficient to overcome the ob- 
ſtinate perſeverance of either Monarch in aſſerting his own claims. 
At laſt, that he might not ſeem to have laboured altogether with- 
out effect, he prevailed on them to ſign a truce for ten years, up- 
on the ſame condition with the former, that each ſhould retain 
what wis now in his poſſeſſion, and in the mean time ſhould ſend 
ambaſſadors to Rome, to diſcuſs their pretenſions at leiſure ©. 


Tus ended a war of no long continuance, but very exten- 
five in its operations, and in which both parties exerted their 
utmoſt ſtrength. Tho' Francis failed in the object that he had 
principally in view, the recovery of the Milaneſe, he acquired, 
nevertheleſs, great reputation by the wiſdom of his meaſures as 
well as the ſucceſs of his arms in repulſing a formidable invaſion ; 
and by ſecuring poſſeſſion of one half of the Duke of Savoy's 


e Recueil des Traitez, ii. 210. Rcelatione del Nicolo Tiepolo del'aboca- 
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dominions, he added no irconſiderable acceſſion to his kingdom. 
Whereas Charles, repulſed and baMed, after having boaſted fo 
arrogantly of victory, purchaſed an inglorious truce, by facri- 
ficing an ally who had raſhly confided too much in his friendſhip 
and power. The unfortunate Duke murmured, complained, 
and remonſtrated againſt a treaty ſo much to his diſadvantage ; 
but in vain; he had no means of redreſs, and was obliged to 
ſubmit. Of all his dominions, Nice, with its dependencies, 
was the only corner of which he himſelf kept poſſeſſion. He 
ſaw the reſt divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 
whoſe protection he had truſted, while he remained a fad 
monument of the imprudence of weak Princes, who by taking 
part in the quarrel of mighty neighbours, between whom they 
happen to be ſituated, are cruſhed and overwhelmed in the 


Arzu days after ſigning the treaty of truce, the Emperor 
ſet ſail for Barcelona, but was driven by contrary wirds to the 


_ iſland St. Margaret on the coaſt of Provence. When Francis, 


who happened to be not far diſtant, heard of this, he conſidered 
it as an office of civility to invite him to take ſhelter in his do- 
minions, ard propoſed a perſonal interview with him at Aigues- 
mortes. The Emperor, who would not be outdone by his ri- 
val in complaiſance, inſtantly repaired thither. As ſoon as he 
caſt anchor in the road, Francis, without waiting to ſettle any 
point of ceremony, but relying implicitely on the Emperor's 


honocur for his ſecurity, viſited him on board his galley, and 


was received ard entertained with the warmeſt demonſtrations 
of eſteem and affection. Next day the Emperor repaid the con- 
fidence which the King had placed in him. He landed at 


b Aigues- 
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Agiues-mortes with as little precaution, and met with a recep- 
tion equally cordial. He remained on. ſhore during the night, 
and in both viſits they vied with each other in the expreſſions of 
teſpect and friendſhips, After twenty years of open hoſtili- 
ties, or of ſecret enmity; after ſo many injuries reciprocally 
inflicted or endured ; after having formally given the lie and 
challenged one another to fingle combat; after the Emperor had 
inveighed ſo publickly againſt Francis as a Prince void of honour 
or integrity; and Francis had accuſed him as acceſſary to the 
murder of his eldeſt fon, ſuch an interview appears altogether 
fingular and even unnatural. - But the: hiſtory of theſe Monarchs 
abounds with ſuch ſurprizing tranfitions. From implacable 
enmity they appeared to paſs, in a moment, to the moſt cordial 
reconcilement ; from ſuſpicion and diſtruſt to perfect confidence; 
and from practiſing all the dark arts of a deceitful policy, they 
could aſſume, of a ſudden, the man and open manners of two 
gallant gentlemen. 


Tue Pope, beſides the glory of having reſtored peace to 
Europe, gained, according to his expectation, a point of great 
conſequence to his family, by prevailing on 'the Emperor to be- 
troth Margaret of Auſtria his natural daughter, formerly the 
wife of Alexander de Medici, to his grandſon Octavio Farneſe, 
and in conſideration of this marriage, to beſtow ſeveral honours 
and territories upon his future | ſon-in-law. - A very tragical 
event, which happened about the beginning of the year- one 
thouſand five hundred and thirty feven, had deprived Margaret 
of her firſt huſband. That young prince, whom the Emperor's 
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partiality had raiſed to the ſupreme. power in Florence, upon the 
ruins of the public liberty, neglected entirely the cares of govern- 
ment, and abandoned himſelf to the moſt diſſolute debauchery. 
Lorenzo de Medici his neareſt kinſman was not only the companion 
but director of his pleaſures, - and employing all the powers of a 
cultivated and inventive genius in this diſhonourable miniſtry, 
added ſuch elegance and variety to vice as gained him an abſolute 
aſcendant over the mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo 
ſeemed to be ſunk in luxury, and affected ſuch an appearance 
of indolence and effeminacy, that he would not wear a ſword, 
and trembled at the ſight of blood, he concealed under that 
diſguiſe, a dark, deſigning, audacious ſpirit. Prompted either by 
the love of liberty, or allured by the hope of attaining the ſupreme 
power, he determined to aſſaſſinate Alexander his benefactor and 
friend. Though he long revolved this defign in his mind, his re- 
ſerved and ſuſpicious temper prevented him from communicating it 
to any perſon whatever; and continuing to live with Alexander in 


their uſual familiarity, he, one night, under pretence of hav- 


ing ſecured him an aſſignation with a lady of high rank whom he 
had often ſollicited, drew that unwary Prince into a ſecret 
apartment of his houſe, and there ſtabbed him, while he lay 


_ careleſsly on a couch expecting the arrival of the lady whoſe 


company he had been promiſed, But no ſooner was the deed 
done, than ſtanding aſtoniſhed, and ſtruck with horror at its 
atrocity, he forgot, in a moment, all the motives which had 
induced him to commit it, and inſtead of rouzing the people 
to recover their liberty by publiſhing the death of the tyrant, 
inſtead of taking any ſtep towards opening his own way to the 
dignity now vacant, he locked the door of the apartment, and 

| | "like 
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like a man beraved of reaſon and preſence of mind, fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation out of the Florentine territories. It was 


late next morning before the fate of the unfortunate Prince was. 


known, as his attendants, accuſtomed to his irregularities, never 
entered his appartment early. Immediately the chief perſons, 
in the ſtate aſſembled. Being induced partly by the zeal of car- 
dinal Cibo for the houſe of Medici, to which he was nearly re 
lated, partly by the authority of Francis Guicciardini, who 
recalled to their. memory and repreſented in ſtriking colours the 
caprice as well as turbulence of their ancient popular govern- 
ment, they agreed to place Coſmo di Medici, a youth of eighteen, 
the only male heir of that illuſtrious houſe, at the head of the 
government; though at the ſame time ſuch was their love of 
liberty, that they eſtabliſhed ſeveral regulations in order to cir- 
cumſcribe and moderate his power. 


MEANWHILE Lorenzo having reached a place of ſafety, made 
known what he had done, to Philip Strozzi and the other 
Florentines who had been driven into exile, or who had volun- 
tarily retired, when the republican form of government was abo- 
liſhed in order to make may for the dominion of the Medici. By 
them, the deed was extolled with extravagant praiſes, and the 
virtue of Lorenzo was compared with that of the elder Brutus, 
who diſregarded the ties of blood, or with that of the younger, 
who forgot the friendſhip and favours of the tyrant, that they 
might preſerve or recover the liberty of their country . Nor did 
they reſt ſatisfied with empty panegyricks; they immediately 
quitted their different places of retreat, aſſembled forces, animated 
their vaſſals and partizans to take arms, and to ſeize this oppor- 
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tunity of re-eſtabliſhing the publick liberty on its ancient foun- 
dation. Being openly aſſiſted by the French ambaſſador at Rome, 
and ſecretly encouraged by the Pope, who bore no good will to 
the houſe of Medici, they entered the Florentine dominions with 
a conſiderable body of men. But the perſons who had elected 
Coſmo poſſeſſed both the means of ſupporting his government, 
and abitities to employ them -in the moſt proper manner. They 
levied; with the greateſt expedition, a good number of troops; 
they endeavoured by every art, to gain the citizens of greateſt 
authority, and to render the adminiſtration of the youg prince 
agreeable to the people. Above all, they courted the Emperor's 
protection, as the only firm foundation of Coſmo's dignity and 
power. Charles, knowing the propenſity of the Florentines 
to the friendſhip of France, and how much all the partizans of 
a republican government deteſted him as the oppreſſor of their 
liberties, ſaw it to be greatly for his intereſt to prevent the re- 


eſtabliſhment of the ancient Conſtitution in Florence. For this 


reaſon, he riot only acknowledged ( Coſmo as head of the Floren- 
tine ſtate, and” cohferred on hn all the titles of honour with 


which Alexander had been dignified; but engaged to defend 


him to the utmoſt; and as a pledge of this, ordered che com- 


mandert of ſuch of his troops as were ſtationed on the frontiers 


of "Tuſcany, to ſupport | him againſt all aggreſſors. By their aid, 
Coſmo obtained at "caſy victory over the exiles, whoſe troops he 
ſurprized in the night time, and took moſt of the chiefs pri- 
ſoners; an event which broke all their meaſures, and fully eſta- 
bliſhed his own authority. But though he was extremely 
deſirous of the additional honour of marrying the Emperor's 
daughter, the widow of his predeceſſor, Charles ſecure already 

| ne of 
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of his attachment, choſe rather to gratify the Pope by — 
her on his nephewf. 


N e the war betworn the Emperor and Francis, an event 
had happened which abated in ſome degree the warmth and 
cordiality of friendſhip which had long ſubſiſted between the 
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an enterprizing young Prince, having heard of the Emperor's 
intention to invade Provence, and being fond of ſhewing that 
he did not yield to any of his anceſtors in the ſincerity of his 
attachment to the French crown, as well as eager to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome military exploit, levied a body of troops with 
an intention of leading them in perſon to the aſſiſtance of the 
King of France. Though ſome unfortunate accidents prevented 
his carrying avy troops into France, nothing could divert him 
from going thither in perſon. - Immediately upon his landing he 
haſtened to Provence, but had been detained ſo long in his voyage 
that he could not have any ſhare in the military operations, and 
he met the King on his return after the retreat of the Imperialiſts. 
Francis, greatly pleaſed with his zeal, and no leſs with his man- 
ners and converſation, could not refuſe him his daughter Mag- 
dalen, whom he demanded in marriage. It mortified Henry ex- 
tremely to ſee a Prince of whom he was lately become jealous, 
after having long treated him and his ſubjects with contempt, form 
an alliance, from which he derived ſuch an acceſſion hoth of re- 
putation and ſecuritys. He could not, however, with decency 
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oppoſe Francis's beſtowing his daughter upon a Monarch deſcended 
from a race of Princes, the moſt antient and faithful allies of the 


French crown. But when James, upon the ſudden death of Mag- 


dalen, demanded as his ſecond wife Mary of Guiſe, he warmly 
follicited Francis to deny his ſuit, and in order to diſappoint him 
aſked that lady in marriage for himſelf, When Francis pre- 
ferred the Scottiſh King's ſincere courtſhip to his artful and 


malevolent propoſal, he diſcovered much diſſatisfaction. The 


The Emperor 
courts Henry. 


pacification agreed upon at Nice, and the familiar interview of 
the two rivals at Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new 
ſuſpicions, as if Francis had altogether renounced his friendſhip 
for the ſake of new connections with the Emperor. Charles, 
thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh King, 
and watchful to obſerve all the ſhiftings and caprices of his 
paſſions, thought this a favourable opportunity of renewing his 
negociations with him, which had long been broken off. - By 
the. death of Queen Catherine, whoſe intereſt the Emperor 
could not with decency have abandoned, the chief cauſe of their 
diſcord was removed ; ſo that without touching upon the delicate 
queſtion of her divorce, he might now take what meaſures he 
thought moſt effectual for regaining Henry's good will, For 
this purpoſe, he began with propoſing ſeveral marriage-treaties 
to the King, He offered his niece, a daughter of the King of 
Denmark, to Henry himſelf ; he demanded the Princeſs Mary 
for one of the Princes of Portugal, and was even willing to 
receive her as the King's illegitimate daughter v6. Though 
none of theſe projected alliances ever took place, or perhaps 


were ever ſeriouſly intended, they occaſioned ſuch frequent in- 
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tercourſe between the courts, and ſo many reciprocal profeſſions 
of civility and eſteem, as conſiderably abated the edge of Henry's 
rancour againſt the Emperor, and paved the way for that union 
between them which afterwards proved fo diſadvantageous to 
the French King. 


Tus ambitious ſchemes in which the Emperor had been en- 
gaged, and the wars he had been carrying on for ſome years 
proved, as uſual, extremely favourable to the progreſs of the 
reformation in Germany, While Charles was abſent upon 
his African expedition, or intent on his vaſt projects againſt 
France, his chief object in Germany was to prevent the diſſen- 
ſions about religion from diſturbing the publick tranquillity, 
by granting ſuch indulgence to the Proteſtant Princes as might 
induce them to concur with his meaſures, or at leaſt hinder them 
from taking part with his rival. For this reaſon, he wag care- 
ful to ſecure to the Proteſtants the poſſeſſion of all the advantages 
which they had gained by the articles of pacification at Nurem- 
berg, in the year one thouſand five hundred and thirty-two i; 
and except ſome flight trouble from the proceedings of the Im- 
perial chamber, they met with nothing to diſturb them in the 
exerciſe of their religion, or to interrupt the ſucceſsful zeal with 
which they propagated their operations. Meanwhile the Pope 
continued his negociations for convoking a general council; and 
though the Proteſtants had expreſſed great diſſatisfaction with 
his inetntion to fix upon Mantua as the place of meeting, he 


adhered obſtinately to his choice, iſſued a bull on the ſecond 


of June, one thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix, appointing 
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it to aſſemble in that city on the twenty- third of May the year 
following; he nominated three cardinals to preſide in his name; 


enjoined all Chriſtian Princes to countenance it by their autho- 


rity; and invited the prelates of every nation to attend in per- 


| ſon. This citation of a council, an aſſembly which from its 


February 25, 
1537. 


nature and intention demanded quiet times, as well as pacific 
diſpoſitions, at the very juncture, when the Emperor was on his 
march towards France, and ready to involve a great part of 
Europe in the confuſions of war, appeared to every perſon ex- 
tremely unſeaſonable. It was intimated, however, to all the 
different courts by nuncios diſpatched of purpoſe . The Em- 
peror, witk an intention to gratify the Germans, had, during 
his reſidence at Rome, warmly ſolicited the Pope to call a 
council; but being at the ſame time willing to try every art in 
order to perſuade Paul to depart from the neutrality whlch he 
preſeryed between him and Francis, he ſent Heldo his vice chan- 
cellor along with the nuncio whom the Pope employed in Ger- 
many, inſtructing him to ſecond all the nuncio's repreſenta- 
tions, and to enforce them with the whole weight of the Imperial 
authority. The Proteſtants gave them audience at Smalkalde, 
where they had aſſembled in a body, in order to receive them. 
But after weighing all their arguments, they unanimouſly refuſed 
to acknowledge a council ſummoned in the name and by the 
authority of the Pope alone; in which he aſſumed the ſole .right 
of preſiding; which was to be held in a city not only far diſtant 
from Germany, but ſubje& to a Prince, a ſtranger to them, 
and cloſely connected with the court of Rome; and to which 
their divines could not repair with ſafety, eſpecially after 
their doctrines had been ſtigmatized in the very bull of convo- 
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cation with the name of hereſy. Theſe and many other objec- 
tions againſt the council, which appeared to them unanſwerable, 
they enumerated in a large manifeſto, which they publiſhed in 
vindication of their conduct. 


- 'AcalnsT- this the court of Rome exclaimed as a flagrant 
proof of their obſtinacy and preſumption, and the Pope ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution to hold the council at the time and in the 
place appointed. But ſome unexpected difficulties being ſtarted 
by the duke of Mantua, both about the right of juriſdiction 
over thoſe who reſorted to the council, and the ſecurity of his 
capital amidſt ſuch a concourſe of ſtrangers, the Pope, after 
fruitleſs endeavours to adjuſt theſe, firſt prorogued the council 
for ſome months, -and afterwards transferring the place of 
meeting to Vicenza in the Venetian territories, appointed it to 
aſſemble on the firſt of May in the following year. As 
neither the Emperor nor French King, who had not then come 
to any accommodation, would permit their ſubjects to repair 
thither, not a ſingle prelate appeared on the day prefixed, and 
the Pope, that his authority might not become altogether con- 
teraptible by ſo many ineffectual intimations, put off the meeting 
by an indefinite prorogation. w. 


MEANWHILE, that he might not ſeem. to have turned his 
whole attention towards a reformation which he was not able 
to accompliſh, while he neglected that which was in his power, 
he deputed a certain number of cardinals and biſhops with full 
authority to inquire into the abuſes and corruptions of the 
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Roman court; and to propoſe the moſt effectual method of re- 
moving them. This ſcrutiny, undertaken: with reluctance, was 
carried on ſlowly and with remiſſneſs. All defects were touched 
with a gentle hand, afraid of probing too deep, or of diſcovering 
too much. But even by this partial examination, many irregula- 
rities were detected, and many enormities expoſed to light, while 
the remedies which they ſuggeſted as moſt proper were either 
inadequate, or were never applied. The report and reſolutions 


of theſe deputies, though intended to be kept ſecret, were tranſ- 


mitted by ſome'accident into Germany, and being immediately 


made publick, afforded ample matter of reflection and triumph 
to the ' Proteſtants a. On the one hand they demonſtrated the ne- 


ceſſity of a reformation in the head as well as the members of the 


church, and even pointed out many of the corruptions againſt 


which Luther and his followers had remonſtrated with the greateſt 
vehemence. They ſhowed, on the other hand, that it was vain to 
expect this reformation from eccleſiaſticks themſelves, who, as Lu- 
ther ſtrongly expreſſed it, piddled at curing warts, while they over- 


| looked or confirmed ulcers o. 


Tux earneſtneſs with which the Emperor ſeemed, at fiſt, 
to preſs their acquieſcing in the Pope's ſcheme of holding a 
council in Italy, having alarmed the Proteſtant Princes ſo much, 
that they thought it prudent to ſtrengthen their confederacy, 
by admitting ſeveral new members who ſolicited that privilege, 
particularly the King of Denmark; Heldo, who during his 
reſidence in Germany, had obſerved all the advantages which 
they derived from that union, endeavoured to counterbalance its 


a Sleidan, 233. o Seck. |. iii. 164. 
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pire, This league diſtinguiſhed by the name of Holy, was 


merely defenſive, and though concluded by Heldo in the Em- 


peror's name, was afterwards diſowned by him, and ſubſcribed 
by very few Princes. 


Tur Proteſtants ſoon got intelligence of this affociation, not- 
withſtanding all the endeavours of the contracting parties to con- 
ceal it; and their zeal, always apt to ſuſpect and to dread, even 
to exceſs, every thing that ſeemed to threaten religion, inſtantly 
took the alarm as if the Emperor had been juſt ready to enter 
upon the execution of ſome formidable plan for the extirpation 
of their opinions. In order to diſappoint this, they held frequent 
conſultations, they courted the Kings of France and England 
with great aſſiduity, and even began to think of ' raiſing the 
reſpective contingents both in men and money which they were 


obliged to furniſh by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it was not 


long before they were convinced that theſe apprehenſions were 
without foundation, and that the Emperor to whom repoſe was 
abſolutely neceſſary after being exhauſted by efforts beyond his 
ſtrength in the war with France, had no thoughts of diſturbing 
the tranquillity of Germany. As a proof of this, his ambaſſa- 
dors, at an interview with - the Proteſtant Princes in Francfort, 


agreed that all conceſſions in their favour, particularly thoſe 


contained in the pacification of Nuremberg, ſhould continue in 


force for fifteen months; that during this period all proceedings 
of the Imperial chamber againſt them ſhould be ſuſpended ; 


that a conference ſhould be held by a few divines of each party, 
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BooR VI. in order to diſcuſs the points in controverſy, and to propoſe arti- 
dies of accommodation which ſhould be laid before the next diet. | 
Though che Emperor, that he might not irritate the Pope, 
who remonſtrated againſt the firſt part of this agreement as im- | 
politick, and againſt the latter as an impious encroachment 
upon his prerogative, never formally ratified this convention, it 
was obſerved with conſiderable exactneſs, and greatly ſtrength- 
ened the baſis of that eccleſiaſtical , for which the Pro- 


teſtants contended. 


1539. 


„ April 24. A pew "A "Y the convention at Francfort, happened tlie 
Reformation age | 
eſtabliſhed in death of George Duke of Saxony, an event of great advantage 
duch to the reformation. That Prince, the head of the Albertine, or 

younger branch of the Saxon family, poſſeſſed, as marquis of 
Miſnia and Thuringia, extenſive territories,” © -comprehending . 
Dreſden, Leipſick, and other cities now the moſt conſiderable 
in the electorate. From the firſt” dawn of the reformation, he 
had been its enemy as avowedly as the electoral Princes were 
its protectors, and had carried on his oppoſition not only with 
all the zeal flowing from religious prejudices, but with a viru- 
lence inſpired by perſonal antipathy to Luther, and imbittered 
by the domeſtick animoſity ſübſiſting between him and the 
© + other branch of his family. By his death without iſſue, his 
ſucceſhon fell to his brother Henry, whoſe attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion ſurpaſſed, if poſſible, that' of his predeceſſor 
to popery. Henry no fooner took poſſeſſion of his new domi- 
nions, than, diſregarding a clauſe in George's will, dictated 
by his bigotry, whereby he bequeathed all his territories to the 
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Emperor and King of the Romans, if his brother ſhould attempt | Boox VI. 
— 


to make any innovation in religion, he invited ſome Proteſtant 
divines, and among them Luther himſelf, to Leipſick. By 
their advice and aſſiſtance, he overturned in a few weeks the 
whole ſyſtem of ancient rites, eſtabliſhing the full exerciſe of 


the reformed religion, with the univerſal applauſe of his ſub- 


jects, who had long wiſhed for this change, which the authority 
of their Duke alone had hitherto prevented r. This revolution 
delivered the Proteſtants from the danger to which they were 
expoſed by having an inveterate enemy ſituated in the middle of 
their territories; and their dominions now extended in one 


great and almoſt unbroken line from the ſhore of the Baltick to 


the banks of the Rhine. 


Soon after the concluſion of the Truce at Nice, an event 
happened, which ſatisfied all Europe that Charles had proſe- 
cuted the war to the utmoſt extremity that the ſtate of his affairs 
would permit. Vaſt arrears were due to his troops, whom he 
had long amuſed with vain hopes and promiſes. As they now 
foreſaw that little attention would be paid to their demands, when 
by the re eſtabliſhment of peace their ſervices became of leſs 
importance, they loſt all patience, broke out into an open mutiny, 
and declared that they thought themſelves entitled to ſeize by 
violence what 'was detained from them contrary to - all juſtice. 
Nor was this ſpirit of ſedition confined to one part of the Empe- 
ror's dominions ; the mutiny was almoſt as general as the grie- 
vance which gave riſe to it. The ſoldiers in the Milaneſe plundered 
the open country without controul, and filled the capital itſelf 
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. VI. with » Thoſe in garriſon at Goletta threatened to 


give up that important fortreſs to Barbaroſſa. In Sicily the 
troops . proceeded. to ſtill greater exceſſes; having chaced away 
their officers, they elected others in their ſtead, defeated a 
body of men whom the viceroy ſent againſt them, took and 
pillaged ſeveral cities, conducted themſelyes all the while, in 
ſuch a manner, that their operations reſembled rather the regu- 
lar proceedings of a conceried rebellion, than the raſhneſs and 
violence of a military mutiny. But by the addreſs and pru- 
dence; of the generals, who partly by borrowing money in their 
own name, or in that of their maſter, partly by extorting large 
ſums from the cities in their reſpective provinces, raiſed what 
was ſufficient to diſcharge the arrears of the ſoldiers, theſe in- 
ſurrections were quelled. The greater part of the troops 
being diſbanded, ſuch a number only as was neceſſary for gar- 


» 1-1. + riloning the principal towns,. and Nein the ſea coaſts * 
W the inſults of the Turks. was kept in pay 


6 ry SF a that the-abilities. A 
ral xtricated him out of theſe difſiculties, which it exceeded his 
own power to have removed. He had depended, as his chief 
. diſcharging the arrears due to his ſoldiers, 3 
ſubſidies fich he expected from his Caſtilian ſubjects. | 
this/ purpoſe he aſſembled the Cortes of Caſtile at SATs 
having repreſented to them the great expence of his military 
operations, together with the vaſt debts in which theſe had ne- 
cellarily involved him, he propoſed to levy ſuch ſupplies as the 
preſent. exigency of his affairs demanded, by a general exciſe on 
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commodities. © But the Spaniards who already felt themſelves Boox VI. 


oppreſſed wich a load of taxes unknown to their anceſtors, and 


— = nd 
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wha had often complained that their country, in order to proſecute The com- 


plaints and 


quarrels: in which it was not intereſted, and to fight battles from _ | 
which- it could, rape no benefit; was drained not only of ite pf that alem. 


wealth but of its inhabitants, determined not to add voluntarily to 
their own burdens, or to furniſh the Emperor with the means of 
engaging in new enterprizes no leſs ruinous to the kingdom than 
moſt of thoſe which he had hitherto carried on. The nobles, in 
particular, inveighed with great vehemence againſt the im- 
poſition propoſed, as an encroachment upon the valuable and 
diſtinguiſhing privileges of their order, that of being exempted 
from the payment of any tax. They demanded a conference 
vith the "repreſentatives of the cities concerning the ſtate” of the 
nation. They contended that if Charles would imitate the 
example of his predeceſſors, who had reſided conſtantly in 
Spain, and would avoid entangling himſelf in a multiplicity of 
tranſactions foreign to the concerns of his Spaniſh dominions, 
che tated revenues of the crown would be fully ſufficient to 
defray the neceſſary expences of government. They repre- 
ſented to him that it would be unjuſt to lay new burdens upon 
the, people, while this prudent and effectual method of re-eſta- 
bliſhing public credit, and ſecuring national opulence, was totally 
neglected .. Charles, after employing arguments, entreaties 
and — but without ſucceſs, in order to overcome their 
obſtinacy, diſmiſſed the aſſembly with great indignation. From 
that period neither the nobles nor the prelates have been called 


The ancient 
conſtitution 
of the Cortes 


do theſe aſſemblies, on pretence that ſuch as pay no part of ſubverted. 


© Sandov. Hiſt, vol. ii. 269. 
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None have been admitted to the Cortes but the procurators or 
repreſentatives of eighteen cities. Theſe, to the number of 


wh 5 thirty-ſix, being two from each community, from an aſſembly 


'S, . 
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which bears no reſemblance either in power or dignity or inde- 


| pendince to the ancient Cortes, and are ubſolutely'ar: the devo- 
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grandees — 
poſſeſſed high 
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tion of the court in all their determinations®. Thus the im- 
prudent zeal with which the Caſtilian nobles had ſupparted the 
regal prerogative, in oppoſition to the claims of the commons 
during the commotions in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-one, proved at laſt fatal to their own. body. By 
enabling Charles to depreſs one of the orders in the ſtate, they 
deſtroyed-that balance to which the - conſtitution owed its ſecu- 
rity, and put it in his power and in that of his ſucceſſors to 
. the POOR Wit to * it of its moſt eee 


o gy: ly ink. however, the bnd Wande Am poſſeſſed 
extraordinary power as well as privileges, bt ods exerdifed 


15 of the Cortes at Toledo. As he was returning one 47 


from à tournament accompanied by moſt of the nobility, one 


of the ferjeants' of the court, out of officious zeal to clear t 
way for the Emperor, ſtruck the Duke of Infantado's horſe with 
his batton, Which that haughty grandee reſenting, drew his 
ſword, beat and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked at ſuch 
an inſolent deed in his preſence, immediately ordered Ronquillo 


de fade of che court to arreſt che Duke; Roiiguills advanced 


» Sandov. ibid. La Science du Gouvernement, par M. de Real, tom. ii. 
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to execute his charge, when the conſtable of Caſtile interpoſing, 
checked him, claimed the right of juriſdiction over a grandee as 
a privilege of his office; and conducted Infantado- to his own 
apartment. All the nobles preſent were ſo pleaſed with the 


boldneſs of the conſtable in aſſerting the rights of their order, 


that deſerting the Emperor, they attended him to his houſe 
with infinite applauſes, and Charles returned to the palace 
without any perſon along with him but the cardinal Tavera. The 
Emperor, how ſenſible ſoever of the affront, ſaw the danger of 
irritating a jealous and high-ſpirited order of men whom the 
ſlighteſt appearance of offence might drive to the moſt unwar- 
rantable extremes. For that reaſon, inſtead of ſtraining at any 
ill- imed exertion of his prerogative,, he prudently connived at 
the arrogance of a body too potent for him to controul; and 
ſent next morning to the Duke of ' Infantado offering to inflict 
what puniſhment he pleaſed on the perſon who had affronted 
him. The Duke conſidering this as a full reparation to his 
honour, inſtantly forgave the officer; beſtowing on him, be- 
ſides, a conſiderable preſent as a compenſation for his wound. 
Thus the affair was entirely forgotten x; nor would it have 
deſerved to be mentioned, if it were not a ſtriking example of 
the haughty and independent ſpirit of the Spaniſh nobles in 
that age, as well as .an inſtance of the Emperor's dexterity in 
accommodating his conduct to the circumſtances in which he 
was placed. | 


CHarLEs was far from diſcovering any ſuch condeſcenſion 
or lenity towards the citizens of Ghent, who not long after 
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broke out into open rebellion 'againſt his government, An 
event which happened in the year one thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-ſix, gave occaſion to this raſh inſurrection fo fatal 
to that flouriſhing city. At that time the Qyeen dowager of 


Hungary, governeſs of the Netherlands, having received orders 


from her brother to invade France with all the forces which ſhe 


could raiſe, ſhe afſembled the States of the united Provinces, 
atid obtained from them a ſubſidy of twelve hundred thouſand 


the county of Flanders was obliged to pay a third part as its 


city in that country, averſe to a war with France with which 
they carried on. an extenſive and gainful commerce, refuſed to 
pay their quota, and contended that in conſequence of ſtipula- 
tions between them and the anceſtors of their preſent ſovereign 
the Emperor, no tax could be levied upon them, unleſs chey had 


given thait expreſs conſent to the impoſition of it. The gover- 


neſs, on the other hand, maintained that as the fubſidy of twelve 
hundred * thouſand: flarins had been granted by the States of 
Flanders, | of which their repreſentatives were members, they 


were bound; of courſe, to conſorm to what was enacted by 


them, as iti iggthe- krſt principle in ſociety, on which the tran- 
quility ani order af government depend, that the inclinations 


of the minority muſt be over- ruled by — deciſion 
of the 77885 number. L225 
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Tan citizens of 1 bowever, were not willing to relin-- 


cih s privileg of ſuch high importance as that which they 


claimed. Having been accuſtomed, under the government 


of * houſe of Burgundy, to * extenſive immunities, and 
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to be treated with much indulgence, they diſdained to ſacrifice Book VI. 


to the delegated power of a regent thoſe rights and liberties 
which they had often and ſucceſsfully aſſerted againſt their 
greateſt Princes. The Queen, though ſhe endeavoured at firſt 
to ſooth them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various 
conceſſions, was at laſt ſo much irritated by the obſtinacy with 
which they adhered to their claim, that ſhe ordered all the citi- 
zens of Ghent, on whom ſhe could lay hold in any part of the 
Netherlands, to be arreſted. But this raſh action made an im- 
preſſion very different from what ſhe expected on men, whoſe 
minds were agitated with all the violent paſſions with indig- 
nation at oppreſſion and zeal for liberty inſpire. Leſs affected 
with the danger of their friends and companions, than irritated 
at the governeſs, they openly deſpiſed her authority, and ſent 
deputies to the other towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to 
abandon their country at ſuch a juncture, but to concur with 
them in vindicating its rights againſt the encroachments of a 
woman, who either did not know or did not regard their im- 
munities. All but a few inconſiderable towns declined entering 
into any confederacy againſt the governeſs; however, they 
joined in petitioning her to put off the tgrm for payment of the 
tax ſo long, that they might have it in their power to ſend ſome 
of their number into Spain, in order to lay their title to exemption 
before their ſovereign. This ſhe granted with ſome difficulty, 
But Charles received their commiſſioners with an haughtineſs to 
which they were not accuſtomed from their antient Princes, 
and enjoining them to yield the ſame reſpectful obedience to his 
ſiſter, which they owed to him in perſon, remitted the examina- 
tion of their claim to the council of Malines. This court, 
which is properly a ſtanding committee of the parliament or 
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' ates of the country, and which poſſeſſes the ſupreme juriſchetion 


in all matters civil as well as criminal ?, pronounced the claim of 


the citizens of Ghent to be ill founded, and appointed them forth- 


with to pay their proportion of the tax. 


EnRAGED at this decifion, which they conſidered as noto- 
nouſly unjuſt, and rendered deſperate on ſecing their rights be- 
trayed by that very court which was bound to protect them, the 
people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary manner, drove 
ſuch of the nobility as reſided among them out of the city; 
ſecured ſeveral of the Emperor's officers ; put one of them to 
the torture, whom they accuſed of having ſtolen or deſtroyed the 
record, that contained the privileges of exemption from taxes 
which they pleaded ; choſe a council to whom they committed 
the direction of their affairs; gave orders for repairing and 


adding to their fortifications ; and openly erected the ſtandard 


of rebellion againſt their ſovereign *. Senſible, however, of 
their inability to ſupport what their zeal had prompted them to 


undertake, and deſirous of ſecuring a protector againſt the 


formidable forces by which they might expect ſoon to be at- 
tacked, they ſent ſome of their number to Francis, offering not 
only to acknowledge him as their ſovereign, and to put him in 


immediate Poſſeſſion of Ghent, but to aſſiſt him with all their 


forces in recovering thoſe provinces in the Netherlands, which 


had antiently belonged to the crown of France, and had been ſo 


7 Deſcrittione di tutti paeſi baſſi di Lud. Guicciardini. Ant. 1571. fol. p. 53. 
* Memoires ſur la revolte de Gantois en 1539, par Jean d'Hollander, ecrit 


en 1647. Ala Haye 1747. P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. lib. xi. p. 262. Sandov. 
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lately re-united to it by the decree of the parliament of Paris. 
This unexpected propoſition coming from perſons who had it 
in their power to have performed inſtantly one part of what 
they undertook, and who could contribute fo effectually to- 
wards the execution of the whole, opened vaſt as well as alluring 
proſpects to Francis's ambition. The counties of Flanders and 
Artois were of greater value than the dutchy of Milan, which 
he had fo long laboured to acquire with paſſionate but fruitleſs 
deſire ; their ſituation with reſpe& to France rendered it more 
ealy to conquer or to defend them; and they might be 
formed into a ſeparate principality for the Duke of Orleans no 
leſs ſuitable to his dignity than that which his father aimed at 
obtaining. From this, the Flemings, who were acquainted with 
the French manners and government, would not have been 
averſe ; and his own ſubjects, weary of their deſtructive expedi- 
tions into Italy, would have turned their arms towards - this 
quarter with more good will, and with greater vigour. Severa] 
conſiderations, nevertheleſs, prevented Francis from laying hold 
of this opportunity, the moſt favourable in appearance which had 
ever preſented itſelf of extending his dominions or diſtreſſing 
the Emperor. From the time of their interview at Aigues- 
mortes, Charles had continued to court the King of France 
with wonderful attention; and often flattered him with hopes 
of gratifying at laſt his wiſhes concerning the Milaneſe, by 
granting the inveſtiture of it either to him or to one of his 
ſons. But though theſe hopes and promiſes were thrown out 
with no other intention than to detach him from his confede- 
racy with the grand Seignior, or to raiſe ſuſpicions in Soly- 
man's mind by the appearance of a cordial and familiar in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſting between the courts of Paris and Madrid, 
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Francis was weak enough to catch at the ſhadow by which he 
had been ſo often deceived, and from eagerneſs to ſeize it, re- 
linquiſhed what muſt have. proved a more ſubſtantial acquiſition. 


Beſides this, the Dauphin jealous to exceſs of his brother, and 


unwilling that a Prince who ſeemed to be of a reſtleſs and enter- 
prizing nature ſhould obtain an eſtabliſhment, which from its 
ſituation might be conſidered almoſt as a domeſtick one, made uſe 
of Montmorency, who by a ſingular piece of good fortune, was 
at the ſame time the favourite of the father and of the ſon, to 
defeat the application of the Flemings, and to divert the King 


from eſpouſing their cauſe, Montmorency repreſented accord- 


ingly the reputation and power which Francis would acquire by 


Communi- 


cates their in- 
tentions to 
the Emperor. 


recovering that footing which he had formerly in Italy, and that 
nothing could be fo efficacious to overcome the Emperor's aver- 
ſion to this, as his adhering ſacredly to the truce, and refuſing on 
this occaſion to countenance his rebellious ſubjects. Francis, apt 
of himſelf to over-rate the value of the Milaneſe, becauſe he 
eſtimated it from the length of time as well as from the great 
efforts which he had employed in order to re-conquer it, and 
fond of every action which had the appearance of generolity, 
aſſented without difficulty to ſentiments ſo agreeable to his own, 
rejected the propoſitions of the citizens of Ghent, and diſmiſſed 
their deputies with an harſh anſwer*. 


Nor ſatisfied with this, by a farther refinement in agenero- 


ſity, he communicated to the Emperor his whole negociation 
with the malecontents, and all that he knew of their ſchemes 


* Mem. de Bellay, p. 263. P. Heuter. Rer. Auſtr. lib. xi. 263. 
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and intentions bd. This convincing proof of Francis's diſintereſt- Boo VI. 
edneſs relieved Charles from the moſt diſquieting apprehenſions, 279. 
and opened a way to extricate himſelf out of all his difficulties. 

He had already received full information of all the tranſactions 

in the Netherlands, and of the rage with which the people 

of Ghent had taken arms againſt his government. He was 

thoroughly acquainted with the genius and qualities of his ſub- 

jects in that country; with their love of liberty; their attach- 

ment to their antient privileges and cuſtoms; as well as the 

invincible obſtinacy with which their minds, ſlow but firm and 

perſevering, adhered to any meaſure on which they had leiſure 

to fix. He eaſily ſaw what encouragement and ſupport they 

would have derived from the aſſiſtance of France; though now 

free from any danger on that quarter, he was ſtill ſenſible that 

ſome immediate and vigorous interpoſition was neceſſary in order 

to prevent the ſpirit of diſaffection and rebellion from ſpreading , 
in a country where the number of cities, the multitude of peo- 

ple, together with the great wealth diffuſed among them by com- 

merce, rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would ſupply it 

with inexhauſtable reſources. No expedient, after long delibera - Chartes's de- 
tion, appeared to him ſo effectual as his going in perſon to the — 
Netherlands; and the governeſs his ſiſter being of the ſame opi- — to the 
nion, warmly ſollicited him to undertake the journey. There Netherlands. 
were only two different routs which he could take ; one by land, 

through Italy and Germany, the other, entirely by ſea, from 5 K 
ſome port in Spain to one in the Low-Countries. But the 

former was more tedious than ſuited the preſent exigency of his 

affairs; nor could he in conſiſtency with his dignity or even 


> Sandov. Hiſtor, tom. ii. 284. 
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tis key paſs through Germany withour' ſuch 3 train both of 
| attendants and of troops, as would have added greatly to the 
time that he muſt have conſumed in his journey; the latter was 
dangerous at this ſeaſon, and not to be ventured upon, while he 
was on bad terms with the King of England, unleſs under the 
convoy of a powerful fleet. This perplexing ſituation, in which 
he was under a neceſſity of chuſing, and did not know what to 
chaſe, inſpired him at laſt with the ſingular and ſeemingly 
extravagant thought of paffing through France, as the moſt ex- 
peditions way of reaching the Netherlands. He propoſed in 


his council to demand Francis's permiſſion for that purpoſe. All 


his counſellors joined with one voice in condemning the mea- 
ſure as no leſs raſſi than unprecedented, and which maſt infal- 


libly expoſe lim to diſgrace or to danger; to diſgrace, if the 


demand were rejected in the manner that he had reaſon to ex- 


pet; to danger, if he put his perſon in the power of an enemy 
whom he had often offended, who had antient injuries to re- 
venge, as well as filbjefts of preſent conteſt ſtill remaining unde- 
edel. ber Charles, who had ſtudied be charadter of his 


ern any of his miniſters, perſiſted in his plan, and flattered himſelf 
tat it might be accompliſhed not only without danger to his 


To which 
Francis con- 
ſents. 


own perſon, but even without the expence of any conceſſion 
UEDA $0 tis Crown. | 


WIr this view th comraunicated . the matter to the 
French ambaſſador at his court, and ſent Granvelle his chief 
miniſter to Paris, in order to obtain from Francis permiſ- 
ſion to paſs through his dominions, and to promiſe that he 
would ſoon ſettle the affair of the Milaneſe to his ſatisfaction; 

but 
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but at the ſame time to intreat that he would not exact any new Book VI. 


promiſe,” or even inſiſt on former engagements, at this junc- 
ture, leſt whatever he ſhould grant, under his preſent circum- 
ſtances, might ſeem rather to be extorted by neceſſity, than to 


flow from friendſhip or the love of juſtice. Francis, inftead 


of attending to the ſnare which ſuch a flight artifice ſcarce con- 
cealed, was ſo dazzled with the ſplendour of overcorning an 
enemy by acts of generoſity, and ſo pleaſed with the air of ſupe- 
riority which the rectitude and diſintereſtedneſs of his proceed- 
ings gave him on this occaſion, that he at once aſſented to all 
that was demanded. Judging of the Emperor's heart by 
his own, he imagined that the ſentiments of gratitude, ariſing 
from the remembrance of good offices and liberal treatment, 
would determine him more forcibly to fulfil what he had ſo 
often promiſed, than the moſt preciſe ſtipulations, that could be 
inſerted in any treaty. 


Urox this, Charles, to whom every moment was precious, 
ſet out, notwithſtanding the fears and ſuſpicions of his Spaniſh 
ſubjects, with a ſmall but ſplendid train of about an hundred 
perſons. At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he was re- 
ceived by the Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans attended by the 
conſtable Montmorency. The two Princes offered to go into 
Spain, and to remain there as hoſtages for the Emperor's 
ſafety ; but this he rejected, declaring that he relied with im- 
plicit confidence on the King's honour, and had never de- 
manded nor would accept of any other pledge for his ſecurity. 
In all the towns through which he paſſed the greateſt poſſible 
maguificence was diſplayed ; the magiſtrates preſented him the 
keys of the gates; the priſon doors were ſet open; and by the 
royal 
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of the country than a ſtranger. The King advanced as far 
as Chatelherault to meet him; their interview was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the warmeſt . expreſſions of friendſhip- and regard, 
They proceeded together towards Paris, and preſented to the 
inhabitants of that city, the extraordinary ſpectacle. of two rival 


Monarchs -whoſe enmity had diſturbed and laid waſte Europe, 


during twenty years, making their ſolemn entry together with 


all the ſymptoms of confidence and harmony, as if they had 


een 
e e e * Mgt 


9 remained fir e palin but amidſt W 
petual careſſes of the French court, and the various entertain 
ments contrived to amuſe or to do him honour, he diſcovered an 
extreme impatience to continue his journey, ariſing as much from 
an apprehenſion of danger which conſtantly oppreſſed him, as 


from the neceſſity of his preſence in the Low- Countries. Con- 


ctious of the diſingenuity of his own intentions, he trembled 


when he reflected that ſome fatal accident might betray them to 
his rival, or lead him to ſuſpect them; and though his arti- 
fices to conceal theſe ſhould be ſucceſsful, he could not help 
fearing that motives-of intereſt ' might at laſt triumph over the 
ſcruples of honour, and tempt Francis to avail himſelf of the 
advantage now in his hands. Nor were there wanting perſons 
among tae French miniſters, who-adviſed the King to turn his 
own arts againſt the Emperor, and as the retribution due for 
lo many inſtances of fraud or falſchood, to ſeize and detain his 


6 Thuan, Hil, li. i C. 14+ Mem, de Bellay. 264. 
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perſon till he granted him full ſatisfaction with regard to all the 
juſt claims of the French crown. But no conſideration could 
induce Francis to violate the faith which he had pledged, nor 
could any argument convince him that Charles, after all the pro- 
miſes that he had given, and all the favours which he had received, 
might ſtill be capable of deceiving him. Full of this falſe confi- 
dence he accompanied him to St. Quintin, and the two Princes, 
who had met him on the borders of Spain, did not take leave of 
him until he entered his dominions in the Low-Countries.. 
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As ſoon as the Emperor reached his own territories, the and diſinge- 


French ambaſſadors demanded the accompliſhment of what he 
had promiſed concerning the inveſtiture of Milan, but Charles, 
under the plauſible pretext that his whole attention was then 
engroſſed by the conſultations neceſſary towards ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion in Ghent, put off the matter for ſome time. But in 
order to prevent Francis from ſuſpecting his ſincerity, he ſtill 
continued to talk of his reſolutions with reſpect to that matter 
m the ſame ſtrain as when he entered France, and even wrote to 
the King much to the ſame purpoſe, though in general terms, and 
with equivocal expreſſions which he might afterwards explain away 
ar [interpret at pleaſure *. 


nuity. 


Januiry 244 


VB BY the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, deſtitute of Reduction of 


leaders capable either of directing their councils, or conducting 
their troops; abandoned by the French King and unſupported 


Ghent. 


by their countrymen ;. were unable to refiſt their offended. ſove- 


reign who was ready to advance againſt them with one body of 
troops which he had raiſed in the Netherlands, with another 


h : Memoires de Ribier, i. 504% 
Vol. II. L. LI. drawn 
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Sick out of Germany, and a third which had arrived from 


Spain by ſea. The near approach of danger made them, at laſt, 
fo ſenſible of their own folly, that they ſent ambaſſadors to the 


Emperor imploring his mercy, and offering to ſet open their 


gates at his approach. Charles, without vouchſafing them any 


/ 


other anſwer, than that he would appear among them as their 


ſovereign, with the ſceptre-and the ſword in his hand, began his 
march at the head of his troops. Though he choſe to enter the 


city on the twenty-fourth of February, his birth-day, he was 
touched with nothing of that tenderneſs or indulgence which 


was natural towards the place of his nativity. Twenty-ſix of 


the principal citizens were put to death; a greater number was 


ſent into 'baniſhment ; the city was declared to have forfeited 
all its privileges and immunities ; the revenues belonging to it 
were confiſcated ;/ its ancient form of government was aboliſhed ; 
the nomination of its' magiſtrates. was veſted for the future in 
the Emperor and his ſucceſſors; a new ſyſtem of laws and political 
adminiſtration was preſcribed o, and in order to bridle the ſedi- 
tious ſpirit of the citizens a ſtrong citadel was appointed to be 
erected, for defraying the expence of which a fine of an hundred 
and fifty thouſand florins was impoſed on the inhabitants, to- 


gether with an annual tax of fix thouſand florins for the ſupport 


of a garriſon © By theſe rigorous proceedings, Charles not only 
puniſhed the citizens of Ghent, but ſet an awful example of 
ſeverity before his other ſubjects 1a the Netherlands, whoſe 
immunities and privileges, partly the effect, partly the cauſe of 
their extenſive commerce; circumſcribed. ihe! "I precogutiye 


b Ls a tote Pine) os Montes, wa Alex, le Grande, 3 
tom. fol. Cambray, 1719, tom. i. p. 169. 
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within very narrow bounds, and often ſtood in the way of meaſures 
which he wiſhed to undertake, or fettered and retarded him in his 
n | 
CHARLES having thus vindicated and re-eſtabliſhed his autho- 
rity in the Low-Countries, and being now under. no neceſſity 
of continuing- the ſame ſcene of falſhood and diſſimulation with 
which he had long amuſed Francis, began gradually to throw 
aſide the veil under which he had concealed his intentions with 
reſpect to the Milaneſe. At firſt, he eluded the demands of the 
French ambaſſadors when they again reminded him of his pro- 
miſes; then he propoſed, by way of equivalent for the dutchy of 
Milan, to grant the Duke of Orleans the inveſtiture of Flanders, 
clogging the offer, however, with impracticable conditions, or 
ſach as he knew would be rejected . At laſt, being driven from 
all his evaſions and ſubterfuges by their inſiſting on a categorical 
anſwer, he peremptorily refuſed to give up a territory of ſuch va- 
lue, or voluntarily to make ſuch a liberal addition to the ſtrength 
of an enemy by diminiſhing his own power *.., He denied at the 


ſame time, that he had ever made any promiſe which could bind 


him wo an action ſo fooliſh, and fo contrary to his own intereſt f. 


Or all the actions in the Emperor's life, this, without doubt, 
reflects the greateſt. diſhonour on his reputations. Tho' Charles 


was not, extremely ſcrupulous. at other times about the means 
which he employed for accompliſhing . his ends, or always obſer- 


vant of the ſtrict precepts of veracity and honour, he had hitherto 
maintained ſome regard for the maxims of that leſs preciſe and 


*-Mem. de Ribier, i. i. 509. 514. WW .; wag Ribiet, 1 319. 
b Bellay, 3656. W404 a lib. xx&\x; 352 
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rigid motality by which monarchs think themſelves entitled to 
regulate their conduct. But, on this occaſion, the ſcheme that he 


formed of deceiving a generous and open-hearted Prince; the 
illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; the inſenſi- 


ilch with which he received all the marks of his friendſhip, and 


the ingratitude with which he requited them; are all equally un- 


becoming the dignity of his character, and inconſiſtent with the 


The Pope 


authorizes 


the inſtitution 
of the Order 
of Jeſuits, 


grandeur of his views. . 


Tus tranſaction expoſed Francis to as much ſcorn as it did 
the Emperor to cenſure. After the experience of a long reign, 
after ſo many opportunities of diſcovering the duplicity and 
artifices of his rival, the credulons ſimplicity with which he 


truſted him at this juncture ſeemed to merit no other return 


than it actually met with. Francis, however, remonſtrated and 
exclaimed, as if this had been the firſt inſtance in which the Em- 
peror had deceived him, Feeling, as is uſual, the inſult which was 
offered to his underſtanding ſtill more ſenſibly than the injury done 
to his intereſt, he diſcovered ſuch reſentment as made it obvious 
that he weuld lay hold on the firft opportunity of being revenged, 
and that à war, no leſs rancorous than that which had fo lately 
Nn —_— 1 f out anew in m—_ 


Tuts year is rendered bee by the eſtabliſhment of the 
Order of Jeſuits ; a body whoſe, iofluence on eccleſiaſtical 28. well 
as Civil affain hath been ſo conſiderable, than an account of the 
genius of its 1 and government juſtly merits a place in biſtory, 
When men take a view of the rapid progreſs of this ſociety to- 


wards wealth and power; when they , contemplate. the; admirable 


| prudence; with which eee when they attend 
g Lei * to 
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to the pexſeycring, and ſyſtematick ſpirit with which, its ſchernes Book VI I. 


have been carried on; they are apt to aſcribe. ſuch a fingular 
inſtitution to the ſuperior wiſdom of its founder, and to ſuppoſe 
that he had formed and digeſted his plan with profound policy. 
But the Jeſuits, as well as the other monaſtic orders, are in · 
debted for the exiſtence of their order not to the wiſdom of their 
founder, but to his enthuſiaſm. /; Ignatio Loyola, whom I have 
already mentioned on occaſion of the wound which he received 
in defending Pampeluna®, was a fanatick diſtinguiſhed by 
extravagancies in ſentiment and conduct, no leſs incompatible 
with the maxims of ſober reaſon, than repugnant to the ſpirit 
of true religion. The wild adventures, and viſionary ſchemes, 
in which his enthuſraſm engaged him, equal any thing recorded 
2, en 
notice in hiſtory. | 


1 by. this fanatical n b e r 
power and diſtinction, from which ſuch pretenders to ſuperior 
ſanQtity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of becoming the 
founder of a religious order. The plan, which he formed of 
its conſtitution and laws, was ſuggeſted, as he gave out, and as 
his, followers ſtill teach, by the immediate inſpiration of hea- 
ven. But notwithſtanding this high pretenſion, his defign 
met at firſt with violent oppoſition, The Pope, to whora 
Loyals had applied fur the ſanction of his authority to confirm 
the inſtitution, refetred his petition to a committee of Cardinals. 
They repreſented the eſtabliſhment to be unneceſſary as well as 
rm modo, nyo At 


d Book iv „„ „„ Cee mda de Conflitutions 
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| lat; Loyola removed al his ſruples by an offer which it was 

impoſſible for any-Pope to reſiſt. He propoſed that beſides the 
three vous of poverty, of chaſtity, and of monaſtic obedience, 
which are common to all the monaſtic orders, the members of 
his ſociety ſnould: take a fourth vow of obedience to the Pope, 
binding themſelves: to go whitherſoever he ſhould command ſor 
the ſexvier uf religion; and without requiring any thing from 
the Holy: Set for their ſupport. At a time when the papal 
authority; had receiyed ſuch a ſhock. by the revolt of fo many 
nations from the Romiſh church; at a time when: every. part of 


the popiſn. ſyſtem was, attacked with ſo much violence and ſuce- 


ces, the acquilnion of a body of men, thus peculiarly devoted to 
the ſee of Rome, and whom it · mighit ſet in oppoſition to all its 


enemies, was an ohject of the, higheſt conſequence. Paul, in- 


ſtantly perceiving this, confirmed the inſtitution of the Jeſuits 
by his bull; granted the moſt ample privileges to the members 
of the ſaciety; and appointed Loyola to he tlie Art General of 
the order. The event hath fully juſtified- Paul's diſternment, in 
expecting ſuch beneficial conſequences: to the ſee of Rome from 
this, inſtitution. Ahn Jeſs chan half a century, the ſociety- obtained 

eſtabliſnments in, every country that adhered- to- tte Roman 
catholic, church; its power and wealth increaſed arnaringiy; the 
number of its members became great; their character and ac- 
compliſhments. were. ſtill greater; and the Jeſuits - were celebrated 
by,;the, friends, and dreaded by, be enemies of the Romith' 

faith, nt amy eee ee grown MU 


ont of / 08,0190 POR. Y Ic 1 


Tut IE: Gaui conſtitution. and laws. of the. 8 perfected by 
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of government. They framed- that ſyſtem of profound and Book VI. 


artful policy which diſtinguiſhes the order. The large infuſion 
of fanaticiſm, mingled with its regulations, ſhould be imputed to 
Loyola its founder. Many circumſtances concurred in giving a 
peculiarity of character to the order of Jeſuits, and in forming 
the members of it not only to take greater part in the affairs of 
the world than any other body of monks, but to acquire ſupe- 
rior influence in the conduct of them. 


Tus primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic orders is to 
ſeparate men from-the world, and from any concern in its affairs. 
In the ſolitude and filence of the cloiſter, the monk is called to 
work out his own falvation by extraordinary acts of mortifica- 
tion and piety. He is dead to the world, and ought not to 
mingle in its tranſactions. He can be of no benefit to mankind, 
but by his example and by his prayers. On the contrary,. the 
Jeſuits are taught to conſider themſelves as formed for action. 
They are choſen ſoldiers, bound to exert themſelves continually 
in the ſervice of God, and of the Pope, his vicar on earth. 
Whatever tends to inſtruct the ignorant; whatever can be of 
uſe to reclaim or to oppoſe the enemies of the Holy See, is their 
proper object. That they may have full leiſure for this active 
ſervice, they are totally exempted from thoſe functions, the per- 
formance of which is the chief buſineſs of other monks. They 
appear in no proceſſions; they practiſe no rigorous auſterities; 
they do not conſume one half of their time in the repetition of 
tedious offices. But they are required to attend to all the tran 
factions of the world, on account of the influence which theſe 


: Compte Rendu, par M. de Monclar. p. 13. 290. Sur la deſtruQ. des 
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Book VI. may have on religion; they! are directed to ſtudy the difpoſi- 
wo wee ben in hight rank; and to cultivate their friendſhip ! ; 
| and by the very conſtitution as well as genius of the order, a 
ee 04:78 eee eee 
| tertiti 
NI \ Agate ee ee of Pee differ, bees ther of 
in policy per- theather-qnonaſtic onder, che diverſity was no leſs. in the form 


— the of its government. The other orders are to be conſidered as 


power of the voluntary aſſociations, in which whatever affects the whole 


general, body, is regulated/by the common ſuffmge of all its members. 
ni :950 512 This executive power is veſted in the perſons placed at the head 
eb, each convent; or of the whole fociety ; the legiſlative autho- 
rity reſides in the community. Affairs of moment, relating to 
particular convents, are determined in conventual chapters; ſuch 

a reſpact the whole order are conſidered in general congrega- 
tions. But Loyula, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which 

he had derived: from his military profeſſion, appointed that the 
government of his ander ſhould be purely monarchical. A Ge- 
neral, choſen far life hy che deputies. from the ſeveral provinces, 
Poſſeſſed power, chat was ſupreme and independent, extending to 
every ꝓerſon, and to every caſe. He, by his ſole authority nomi-- 
nated. proyincials,:retors, and every othet officer employed in the 
government of the ſociety, and could remove them at pleafure. 

la im was veſted the ſovereign adminiſtiation of the revenues 

aud funds of the order. Every member belonging to it was 

dg hig diſpoſal; and by his uncentroulable mandate; he could 
impoſe on ther any taſſt, or employ them in what ſervice ſoever 

he pleaſed· To bi commands they were required to yield not. 
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only outward: obedience, but to reſign up to him the inclinations Book VI. 
of their own wills, and the ſentiments of their own underſtand- wt 


ings. They were to liſten to his injunctions, as if they had been 


uttered by Chriſt himſelf. Under his direction, they were to | 


be mere paſſive inſtruments, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, or like dead carcaſes incapable of reſiſtance ®. Such a 
ſingular form of policy could not fail to impreſs its character on 
all the members of the order, and to give a peculiar force to 
all its operations. There is not in the annals of mankind any 
example of ſuch a perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over monks 
ſhut up in the cells of a convent, but over r cn 1 
all the nations of the earth. | 


As the conſtitutions of the order veſt, in the General, ſuch 
abſolute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide 
for his being perfectly informed with reſpect to the character 
and abilities of his ſubjects. Every novice who offers himſelf 
as a candidate for entering into the order, is obliged to maniſeſt 
Bis conſcience to the ſuperior, or to a perſon appointed by him; 
and is required to conſeſs not only his ſins and defects, but to 


diſcover the inclinations, the paſſions, and the bent of his ſoul. 


This manifeſtation muſt be renewed every fix months ®. The 
ſociety not ſatisfied with penetrating in this manner into the in- 
nermoſt receſſes of the heart, directs each member to obſerve the 
words and actions of the novices; they are conſtituted ſpies 
upon their conduct; and are bound to diſcloſe eyery thing of im- 


portance . them to the ſuperior. In order that this 
ſcrutiny. into their character may be as compleat as poſſible, a 


= Compte rendu au Parlem de Bretagne, par M. de Chalotais, p. 41, &c. 
Com te par M. de Monclar. 83. 185. 343. 
pte par M. de Monclar. p. 121, &c. 
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long noviciate rwaſt expire, during which they paſs through 


the ſeveral gradations of ranks in the ſociety, and they muſt 


have attained the fall age of thirty three years, before they can 


be admitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profeſſed members. By theſe various methods, the ſuperiors, 
under whoſe immediate inſpection the novides are placed, ac- 
quire à thorough knowledge of their diſpoſitions and talents, In 


order that the General, who is the ſoul that animates and moves 


the whole ſociety, may have under his eye every thing neceſſary 
to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of the ſeveral 
houſes are ohliged to tranſmit to him regular and frequent 
reports concerning the members under their inſpection. In 
theſe they deſcend into minute details with reſpect to the cha- 
racter of each perſon, his abilities natural or acquired, his tem- 
per, his experience in affairs, and the particular department 


| for which be is beſt frted?, mee ihe eee 


mne, 241. Sur la deſtr. des Jel. par M. D' Alemb. 
p. 39. 

M. de Chalotais has ut gn a talcalation of the 8 1 1 theſe reports, 
which the geheral of the Jefuits muſt annually receive according to the regula- 
tions of the fociety] "Theſe utnount in all to 6586: If this ſum be divided by 


357, the number of provinces in the order, it appears that 177 reports concerning 


the ſtate of each province are tranſmitted to Rome annually. Compte, p. 52. 
Beſides/thia, there may be extraordinary letters, or fuch "15 are. ſege by the mo- 
nitors or ſpies which the general and. provincigls entertain in each houſe. 


| Compte par M. de Moncl. p- 431. f. des Jer ites, Amiſt. 1761. tom. iy. 
P 56, The 'provincials and tends of houtts übt only teport 'cohcertiing the 


members of the ſocidty, but ue Bound to give the general an account of the 
civil affairs of the country wherein they are ſettled, in ſo far as the knowledge 


of theſe may be of benefit W e ee every 
e, 
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arranged, are entered into regiſters, kept of purpoſe that the Book VI. 
General may, at one comprehenſive view, ſurvey the ſtate of — 


the ſociety in every corner of the earth; obſerve the qualifica- 
tions and talents of its members; and thus chooſe, with perfect 
information, the inſtruments, which his abſolute power can 
employ in any fervice for which he thinks meet to deſtine 
them 1. 'T 


As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of Jeſuits to 
labour with unwearied zeal in promoting the ſalvation of men, 
this engaged them, of courſe, in many active functions. From 
their firſt inſtitution, they conſidered the education of youth as 
their peculiar province; they aimed at being ſpiritual guides and 
confeſlors ; they preached frequently in order to inſtruct. the peo- 
ple; they ſet out as miſſionaries to convert unbelieving nations. 
The novelty of the inſtitution, as well as the ſingularity of 
its objects procured the Order many admirers and patrons, 
The governors of the ſociety had the addreſs to avail themſelves 
of every circumſtance in its favour, and in a ſhort time, the 
number as well as influence of its members increaſed wonder- 
fully. Before the expiration of the ſinteenth century, the 
Jeſuits had obtained the chief direction of the education of youth 
in every catholic country in Europe. They had become the 


particular, ſo that the general is furniſhed with full information concerning the 
tranſactions of every Prince and ſtate in the world. Compte par M. de Moncl. 
443. Hiſt. des Jeſuit. ibid. p. 58. When the affairs with reſpect to which the 
provincials or reQors write are of importance, they are directed to uſe cyphers 
and each of them has a particular cypher from the General. Compte par M. 
Chalotais, p. 54. 

Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 215. 439.—Compte par M. de Chalotais, p- 
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confeſſors of almoſt all its monarchs, a function of no ſmalt 
importance in any reign, but under a weak Prince, ſuperior 
even to that of miniſter. They were the ſpiritual guides of 


almoſt every perſon eminent for rank or power. They poſſeſſed 


the higheſt degree of confidence and intereſt with the papal 
court, as the moſt zealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterprizing body of men 
might derive from all theſe circumſtances are obvious. They 


formed che minds of men in their youth. They retained an 


aſcendant over them in their advanced years. They poſſeſſed, at 


different periods, the direction of the ' moſt , conſiderable courts 


in Europe. They*mingled in all affairs. They took part in 
every intrigue and revolution. The General, by means of the 
extenſive intelligence which he received, could regulate the opera- 
tions of the order with the moſt perfect diſcernment, and by means 
of his abſolute power could eh them on un the utmoſt Vigoir 
and er”. n 


405 

eee with che power of the order, its wealth NL I 
to increaſe. - Various expedients were deviſed for eluding the 
obligation of the vow of poverty. The order acquired ample 
e ee e ee e and by the number as 


When Loyola in the year 1540 aged the os to. authorize the iaſtitu- 
tion of the order, he had only ten diſciples, But: in the year 1608, ſixty eight 
years after their firſt inſtitution, the number of Jeſuits had increaſed to ten thou- 
{and five hundred and eighty. one. In the year 1710, the order poſſeſſed twenty- 
four profeſſed houſes 3: bfty-pine bouſes of, probation ; three hundred and forty 
reſidencies ; fix hundred and twelve colleges two hundred miſſions z one hun- 
dred and fifty ſeminaries and boarding ſchools ; and conſiſted of 19,998 Jeſuits. 


Hiſt. des Jeſuites, tom. i, p. 20. 9 7 1 9 yr +1 21 18 104 4 he 
Vell 
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well as magnificence of its publick buildings, together with the 
value of its property, moveable or real, it vied with the moſt 


opulent of the monaſtick fraternities. Beſides the ſources A 


wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Jeſuits 

one which was peculiar to themſelves. Under pretext of pro- 
moting the ſucceſs of their miſſions, and of facilitating the 
ſupport of their miſſionaries, they obtained a ſpecial licence 
from the court of Rome, to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to convert. In conſequence of this, they engaged in 
an extenſive and lucrative commerce, both in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. They opened ware-houſes in different parts of Europe, 
in which they vended their commodities. Not fatisfied with 
trade alone, they imitated the example of other commercial 
ſocieties, and aimed at obtaining ſettlements. They acquired 
poſſeiſion accordingly of a large and fertile province in the 
ſouthern continent of America, and reigned as ſovereigns over 
ſome hundred thouſand ſubjects. 


Unnayeily for mankind, the vaſt influence which the order 
of Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different means, has been often 
exerted with the moſt pernicious effect. Such was the tendency 
of that diſcipline obſerved by the ſociety in forming its mem- 
bers, and ſuch the fundamental maxims in its conſtitution, 
that every Jeſuit was taught to regard the ' intereſt of the order 
as the capital object, to which every conſideration was to be 
ſacrificed. This ſpirit of attachment to their order, the moſt 
ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any body of men“, is 
the characteriſtic principle of the Jeſuits, and ſerves as a key to 

* Hiſt. des Jef. iv. 168 — 196, &c. 
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As it was for the har and ade of the ſociety, that 
its members ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over perſons in high 
rank or of great power, the deſire of acquiring and preſerving 
ſuch a direction of their conduct, with greater facility, has led 
the Jefaits to propagate a ſyſtem of relaxed and pliant 
morality; which accommodates itſelf to the paſſions of men, 
which juſtiſies their vices, which tolerates their imperfections, 
which authorizes. almoſt every action chat che moſt audacious 


© W would wal to . 


As the proſperity of the + i e 
MAIS LOG hind ates the Jeſuits, influenced 
by the Game principle of attachment to the intereſts of their 
ſociety, have been the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines, 
which tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of civil 


government. They have attributed to the court of Rome a 


. ae ern, rp abſolute as was claimed by the 
melt profurnptuous pontiffs in che dark ages They have oon- 
tencked for the entire independance of ecclefiaſticks on the civil 
tnagiftrate.. They have publiſhed fuch tenets concerning the 


duty of oppoſing Princes who were enemies of the catholic faith, 
as countenanced the moſt "atrocious crimes, and tended to diſ- 
Solve all the ties which connect fubjetts with their rale. | 


Ws ad Ae cs et ny fee 
the zeal with which it ſtood, forth in defence of the Romiſh 
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church againſt the attacks of the reformers, its members proud 
of this diſtinction, have conſidered it as their peculiar function 
to combat the opinions, and to check the progreſs of the Pro- 
teſtants. They have made uſe of every art, and have em- 
ployed every weapon againſt them. They have ſet themſelves 
in oppoſition to every gentle or tolerating meaſure in their fa- 


vour. They have inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt them all the 


rage of eccleſiatical and civil perſecution, 


Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured to 
teach the ſame pernicious doctrines, and have held opinions 
equally inconſiſtent with the order and happineſs of civil ſo- 
ciety. But they, from reaſons hich are obvious, have either 
delivered fuch opinions with greater reſerve, or have propa- 
gated them with leſs ſucceſs, Whoever recollects the events 
which have happened in Europe during two centuries, will 
find that the Jeſuits may juſtly be conſidered as refponſible for 
moſt of the pernicious effects arifing from that corrupt and 
dangerous caſuiſtry, from thoſe extravagant tenets concerning 
eccleſiaſtical power, and from that intolerang ſpirit, which have 
been the diſgrace of the church of Rome throughout that pe- 
riod, and which have brought ſo many calamities upon civil 
ſociety®. | 


Bur amidſt many bad conſequences flowing from the in- 
ſtitution of this order, mankind, it muſt be acknowledged, have 
derived from it ſome conſiderable advantages. As the ſeſuits 
made the education of youth one of their capital objects, and 
as their firſt attempts to eſtabliſh colleges for the reception of 

* Encyclopedie, Art. Jeſuiter, tom. viii. 513. 
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© ſhideiits” were Fiolently” oppoſed by ine univerſities i in different 
© coſtintries, * it became neceſſary for them, as the moſt effectual 
method of "acquiring the publick' fayour, to ſurpaſs their rivals 
in ſeience and induſtry. I his prompted them to cultivate with 
great ardour the ſtudy ef ancient Rterature. This put them 
upon various methods for” facilitating the inſtruction of youth; 


and by the improvements which they made in it, they have 


contributed not a little towards the progreſs of polite learning, 
and have on this account merited well of ſociety. Nor has the 
bider of Jeſuits been ſucceſsful only in teaching the elements 


of literature, it has produced likewiſe eminent maſters in many 


branches of ſcience, and can alone boaſt of a greater number 


. ingenious authors, than all the other religious fraternities 
oC” F 
217 13 0 
x, M.@&Aletbert 10 oblerres tha * the lead have made extraotdi: 
nay progrels in erudition of every-ſpecies ; though they can reckon up many of 
their brethren who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquarians, and cri- 
ticks; though they have even formed ſome. orators of reputation z, yet the order 
has never produced one man, whoſe mind was ſo much enlightened with. ſound 
knowledge, 43 to metit the name of a philoſopher. "But it ſeems to be the un- 
avoidable” effect of monaſtick education to contract and fetter the human mind. 
The partial attachment af a'monk to! the intereſt of bis order, which is often 
incompatible with that of other citizens; the habit of implicit obediegee to the 
will of a ſuperior, together with the frequent return of the weariſome and fri- 
volous duties of the cloiſter, debaſe his faculties; and extinguiſh that generoſity 
of ſentiment and ſpkrie which qualifies men for N feeling juſtly. with 
ul of Venice, is, per- 
haps, the only perſon educated in a cloiſter, that ever was altogether ſuperior to. 
its prejudices, or who viewed the tranſations of men, and reaſoned concerning | 
the intereſts. of ſociety, with the enlarged ſentiments of a philoſopher, with the 
diſcernment of a man converſant in affairs, and with the liberglity of a gentle- 
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Bu r it is in the new world that the Jefuits have exhibited the 
moſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities;; and have contributed 
moſt effectually to the benefit of the human ſpecies. The con- 
querars of that unfortunate quarter of the globe had nothing 
in view, but to plunder, to enſlave, and to exterminate its in- 
habitants. The Jeſuits alone have made humanity the object of 
their ſettling there. About the beginning of the laſt century they 
obtained admiſſion into the fertile province of Paraguay, which 
ſtretches, acroſs the ſquthern continent of America, from the 
bottom of the mountains of Potoſi, to the confines: of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe ſettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a ſtate, little dif- 
| ferent from that which takes place among men when they firſt 
begin to unite together; ſtrangers to the arts; ſubſiſting pre- 
eatjouſly by hunting or fiſhing; and ſcarce acquainted with the 
firſt. principles of ſubordinatian and government: The Jefuits 


{4 themſtlves to; inſtruct and tor: diviliae-theſe ſavages. ' They. 


taugbe them to cultivate the ground, to rare taihe/animals, and 
to build houſes. '' They! brought chem to live together in vil- 
lags They wuned them to. nr and mahufuctüres. They 
made them ruſte che sets gf Ceicty f And sccuſtomed them to 
the thleſfſingy af ſekurtey aft order: I PRE" people became the 
ſubjects af their behe factors; "who have governed them with a 
tender attention, ' reſembling that, ' with which! a father wo 


his:{chjldren,: Reſpected and beloved almelt to ddGration, u few = 


Jeſuits” prefided)ioves ſome handret tlwuſhnd han They 


nealitrained'a perfect” equality: among al the membem ot the 


community. Each of them was obliged to labour not for Himſelt 
alqne, but for the publick. The produce. of their fields, together 
with, the fruits, of ,their ipduſtry of; every. pech, were. diipatited 
in, common ſtorehouſes, from which each individual received 
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every thing neceſſary for the ſapply of his wants. By this in- 
ſtitution, almoſt all the''paſſions which [diſturb the peace of 
ſociety, and render the members of it unhappy, were extin- 


0 guiſhed. - A few magiſtrates,” choſen by the Indians thernſelves, 
', watched over the publick tranquility, and ſecured obedience 


up Even here the 

1 b _—_— - 
cy 

Poker df 

cernible. 


to che laws. The ſanguinary"'puniffiments). frequent under 
other governments were unknown. An admonition from a 

Jeſeit'; - & flight mark of infatny';'" or, on ſome ſintgmlar decaſtol, 
a few laſhes with d whip, were ſufficient-to maintain good onder 
aue wet meet and happy feen. ene 
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the: good of mankind, the genius and ſpirit of thei? order 


have mingled and are diſoernible. They plainly aimed at eſta- 
bliſhing/ in Paraguay an independant empire, ſubject to che 
ſociety aldtie, and which, by the ſuperior excellence of its chn- 
ſtitution and police, could ſcaroe have failed to extent] its domii- 
nion over all the ſouthern continent of Ainerica. With tis 
view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or Portugueſe in the 
adjacent ſettlementi i from acquiring any inffuence over the 


people whom they governed that might: be dangerous the Jeſuits 


endeavoured iq inſpire the Indians with hatred and contiervigit of 
theſe nations. They cut off all intercourſe. between their ſub- 
jets and the Spaniſh or Portugueſe. ſettlements. They pro- 
hibited any prixate trader of eithet nation from entering their 
ternitories, . When. they were obliged to admit! an perſon in 


2 publick character from the neighbouring” gavernments;:1they. 


did not permit him to, haxe any converſation with their ſubjedt, 


| Hit. du Paraguiry par pelt be Charlevoix, tom. . 42, &. | Voyage au Pe- 
ton par Don G Ai eg pant ron tom; 546, e Pit Ab. %% 
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and no Indian was allowed even to enter the houſe where theſe 
ſtrangers reſided, unleſs in the preſence of a Jeſuit. In order 
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to render any communication between them as difficult as polj- 


ledge of the Spaniſh, or of any other European language; but 

encouraged the different tribes, which they had civilized, to 
acquire a certain dialect of the Indian tongue, and laboured to 
make that the univerſal language throughout their dominions 
As all theſe precautions, without military force, would have been 
inſufficient to have rendered their empire ſecure and permanent, 
they inſtructed their ſubjects in the European arts of war. They 


formed them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely 


armed and regularly diſciplined. They provided a great train 


of artillery, as well as magazines ſtored with all the implements 


of war. Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo numerous and well- 
appointed, as to be formidable in a country, where a few ſickly 
and ill-diſciplined battallions compoſed all che military force 
önnen 


; Tus Jeſuits gained no conſiderable degree of power bin 
the reign of Charles V. who, with his uſual ſagacity, diſcerned 
the dangerous tendency, of the inſtitution, and checked its pro- 
greſs. But as the order was founded in the period of which [I 
write the hiſtory, and as the age to which I addreſs this work 
hath ſeen its fall, the view which I have exhibited! of the laws 
and genius of this formidable body will not, I hope, be unaccep- 


table to my readers; eſpecially as one circumſtance has enabled 


me to enter into this detail with particular advantage. Europe 


Voyage de Juan & de Ulloa, tom. i. 549- Recueil des toutes les Pieces qui 
bar, <a fur les Affaires des Jeſuites en Portugal, tom. i. p. 7. Ae. | 
* Compte par M. de Moncl. p. 312. | PE TY 
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had obſerved ſor two centuries, the ambition and power of the 
order. But while; it felt many fatal effects of theſe, it could 
not fully diſcern the cauſes to which they were to be imputed. 
It was unacquainted with many of the ſingular regulations in the 
political oonſtitution or government of the Jeſuits, which form- 
ed iht ſpirit of intrigue and enterprize which diſtinguiſhed its 
meinbers, and elevated che body itſelf to ſuch a height of power. 
it was a favourite maxim witk tlie Jeſuits, from their firſt inſti- 
tution, not to publiſm the rules of their order. Theſe they kept 
concealed às an impenetrable myſtery. They never communi- 
cated them to ſtrangers; not even to the (greater part of their 


"own members. They refuſed to produce them when required by 
courts of juſticeꝰ; and by a ſtrange foleciſm in policy, the civil 


power in different oountries authorized or connived at the eſta- 
bliſument of an order of men, whoſe conſtitution and laws were 
coneealed with a ſollicitude, which alone was a good reaſon for 
having excluded them. During the proſecutions lately carried 
on againſt them in Portugal and France, the Jeſuits have been 
ſo inconſiderate as to produce the myſterious volumes of their 
inſtitute. By the aid of theſe authentick records, the prin- 


. - ciples of their government may be delineated, and the fources 
of their power inveſtigated with a degree of certainty and pre- 


_—_ nee event, ren. 


30 * Hiſt, tes Jeſ tom. 1 236 oF 8 de Cholet, p. 0 N 

The greater part Pe 
the order of Jeſuits, I have derived from the reports of M. de Chalotais and M, 
de Monclar. I reſt not, however, upon the authority even of theſe reſpectable 
magiſtrates, and elegant writers, but upon innumerable paſſages which they have 
extracted from the conſtitutions of the order, depoſited in their hands. Hoſpinian, 
a Proteſtant divine of Zurich, in his Hifteria Teſuitica, printed/A. D. 1619, pub- 
liſhed a ſmall part of the conſtitutions of * which by ſome accident 


de had got a copy ; p. 13— 54. 
But 
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But as I have pointed out the dangerous tendency of the conſtitu- 
tion and ſpirit of the order with the freedom becoming an hiſto- 
nan, the candour and impartiality no leſs requiſite in that cha- 
Tacter call on me to add one obſervation, That no claſs of regular 
clergy in the Romiſk church has been more eminent for decency 
and een pity of manners, than the major part of the order of 
Jemits “. The maxims of an intriguing, arbitious, inteteſtecl 
policy, might influence thoſe who governed the ſociety, and 

might even corrupt the heart, and pervert the conduct of ſome 
ſuits, or employed in the funtions of religion, was left to the 
guidance of thoſe common principles which reſtrain men from 
vice; and excite them to what is becoming and laudable. The 
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cauſes which occaſioned the ruin of this mighty body, as well as 


the circumſtances and effects with which it has been attended in 
the different countries of Europe, though objects extremely worthy 
the attention of every intelligent obſerver of human affairs, do not 
ker ee this hiſtory. 


den Saber bo Charles re-eſtabliſhed order in the Low- 
Countries, than he was obliged to turn bis attention to the 
affairs of Germany. The proteſtants preſſed him earneſtly to 
appoint” that conference between a ſelect number of the divines 
of each party, which had been ſtipulated in the convention at 
Frankfort. The Pope, conſidering ſuch an attempt to examine 
or decide the points in diſpute as derogatory to his right of 
being the ſupreme judge in controverſy, and perſuaded that it 
would either be ineffectual by determining nothing, or prove 
dangerous by determining too much, employed * 


' Ser la denne. des Jes par M. D'Alemb, p. 35. 4 
prevent 
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prevent, the meeting. The Emperor, however, finding it more 
ot his intereſt to ſooth the Germans, than ta ;gratify Paul, paid 


; 4549. 
A conference little regard to his remonſtrances. In a diet held at Haguenaw, 


between the 
Popiſh and 
Proteſtants 
divines. 


E 


1541. 


ee 
of the chief articles 
{1099334 


matters were ripened for the conference. In another diet aſſem- 
bled at Worms, the conference was begun, Melancthon on the 


one ſide and Eckius on the other, ſuſtaining the principal part in 


the diſpute; but after they had made ſome progreſs tho. without 
concluding any thing, it was ſuſpended by the Emperor's com- 
mand, that it might be renew ed with greater ſolemnity in his own 
preſence in a diet ſſummaned to meet at Ratiſbon. This aſſem- 
'bly was opened ich great pomp, and with a general expectatign 
that its proceedings would be vigorous and deciſive. By the 
conſent of both parties, the Emperor was entruſted with the 
power of nominating the perſons who ſhould manage the con- 
ſerence, which it was i agreed ſhould be conducted not in the 
form of a publick diſputation, but as a friendly ferutiay | or ex- 
amination into the articles Which had given riſe to the preſent 
controverſies. He appointed Eckius, Gropper and Pflug, on 
the part of the Catholicks, and Melancthon, Bucer and Piſtorius, 
on that of the Proteſtants, all men of : diſtingaiſhed: reputation 
among their oun adherents, and, except Eckius, all eminent fo” 
their moderation, as well as deſirous of peace. As they were about 
to begin their conſultations, the Emperor put into their hands a 
bock, compoſed, as he ſaid;/by/a learned divine in the Low-Coun- 
tries, with ſuch extraordinary perſpicuity and temper, as might go 
far, in his Opinion, to unite and comprehend the two contending 


parties. Grupper, a canon of Cologne, whom he had named 


among the "managers of the conference, a man of addreſs as well 


as of erudition / vas ufterwards ſuſpected to be the author of this 


- which included moſt of the 


ſhort treatiſe. It r with regard to twenty-two 
les in theol 
4 queſtions 
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queſtions then / agitated in the controverſy between the Luthe- 
rans and the church of Rome. By ranging his ſentiments in a 
natural order, and expreſſing them wich great ſimplicity 3 by! 
employing often the very words of ſcripture, or of the primitive 
fathers; by ſoftening the rigour of ſome opinions, and explain- 
ing away what was abſurd in others; by conceſſions, now on 
one ſide, and now on the other; and eſpecjally by baniſhing as 
much as poſſible ſcholaſtic phraſes; thoſe words and terms of art 
in controverſy,” which ſerve as badges of diſtinction to the diffe- 
rent ſects, and for which theologians often contend more 
fiercely than for opinions themſelves ; he framed his work in 
ſuch a manner, us promiſed fairer than any! thing that had 
eee e and to terminate Re 
ID te 1 [ere "iid 1 
N with buen gen acute 
obſervation, towards theological controverſies, that, it was not 
ealy to impoſe. on it by any glob. how artful. or. 2 
The length and eagerneſs of the diſpute, had ſeparated the co 
tending, Parties fo. compleatly, and had ſet their minds at fach 
i 5 75 they, were. not. to. be, reconciled hy partial eqnceſ- 
eee 
bade at in the diet, joined in, condemning Gropper's treatiſe as 
too favourable to the Lutheran, opinions, the poiſon of which he- 
refy it it 1 758 as they pretended, with greater danger, becauſe 
it was in ſome d egree diſguiſed, The rigid Proteſtants, eſpecially 
Luther imſelf, and his patrpn the EleQtor of Saxony, were, for 
rejecting it as an impious compound of error, and truth, craftily 
Pn might impoſe on, the 00s 8 
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unthinking But the divines, to whom the examination af it 
was committed, entered upon thut buſineſs with greater delibera- 
tion and tempen. As it was more eaſy in itſelf, as well as more 
conſiſtent with the dignity of the church to make conceſſions, 
and even alterations with regard to ſpeculative opinions, the 
diſcuſſion whereof is confined. chiefly to ſchoola, and which nprę- 


ſent nothing tai the people that either ftrikes their imagination 


or affecta their ſafes, they came to an accommodation about 
theſe, without much labour, and even deſinad the great article 
cancerning juſtifieation to their mutual ſatisfaction. But, when 
they proceeded to points of juriſdiction, where the intoreſt and 
authority of the Roman See - were concerned, or to: the: rites and 
forms ef .-extexnal} worflip, where every) change that could be 
made muſt be public, and draw the obſervation of the people, 


there we Catholics were alt ogether un able ; z Nor. fould 
church "either a fit tu Kalet) or Wi — *. aol ih. its 5 — 
flicutie 8. " A the 42 OH OD Teo 2 ET * N 
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and if it ſhould prove jmprafticables likewiſe, ty aſſemble a ſynod, 
that-i/igraeral diet of the Empire” ſhould be called within cigh- 
3 teen 
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teen months, in order to give ſome final judgment upon the 
whole controverſy ; that the Emperor ſhould uſe all his intereſt 
and authority with the Pope, to procure the meeting either of a 
general council or ſynod; that, in the mean time, no innovations 
ſhould be attempted, no endeavours ſhould be employed to gain 
proſelytes ; and neither the revenues of the church, 
. ——— F 


"Art the * 8 "4 non As or 
which they terminated, gave great offence to the Pope. The power 
which; the, Germans had aſſumed, of appointing their own divines 
to examine and determine matters of controverſy, he conſidered 
as a. very dangerous invaſion on his rights; the renewing of their 
ancient propoſal concerning a national ſynod, which had been fo 
often rejected by him and his predeceſſors, appeared extremely 
undutiful; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, compoſed 
chiefly of laymen, to paſs judgment with reſpect to articles of 
faith, was deemed no leſs criminal and profane than the worſt of 
thoſe hereſies which they ſeemed zealous. to ſuppreſs. On the 
other hand, the Proteſtants were no leſs diſſatisfied with a receſs, 
which conſiderably abridged. the liberty which, they enjoyed at 
that time. As they murmurred loudly againſt. 1 it, Charles, unwil- 
ling to leave any ſeeds of . diſcontent in the Empire, granted 
them a private declaration, in the moſt ample. terms, exempting 
them from whatever they thought oppreſſive or injurious in the 
receſs, and aſcertaining to them the full poſſeſſion of all. the 
privileges which they had ever enjoyed b. 264k 

6 Sleidan, 267, Kc. Pallav. I. iv. c. 11. p. 136. F. Paul, p. 86. See- 
kend. |. iii. 256. 

c Sleid. 28 3. Seckend. . 366 Dumont Carpe Diplom. iv. p. ii. b 210. 
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Ex TRAORDIN AR V as theſe conceſſions may appear, the ſitua- 
—— uon of his affairs at tiiis juncture made it neceſſary for the Er- 


petor to grant them. He 'forefaw a rupture with France to be 
unavoidable, as well as near at hand, and durſt not give any ſuch 
cauſe. of diiguſt or fear to the Proteſtants, as might force them, 
in ſelf-defence, to oourt the protection of the French King, from 
whom, at preſent, they were much alenated. - The rapid pro- 
greſs of the Turks in Hungary, was a more powerful and pre- 


| ſent cauſe of the moderation which Charles diſcovered. A great 


A. D. 1815. 


revolution had happened in that kingdom; John Zapol Scæpus 
having choſen, as has been related, rather to poſſeſs a tributary 
kingdom, than to renourice the royal dignity to which he had been 
accuſtomed; had, by the aſſiſtance of his mighty protector Soly- 
man, wreſted from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and 
left him only the precarious poſſeffon of the reſt. But being 
a Prince of | pacific. qualities, the frequent attempts of Ferdinand, 
or of his partizans among the Hungarians, to recover what they 
had loſt, gave him great pain; and the neceſſity, on theſe occa- 
ſions, of calling in the Turks, whom he conſidered and felt to 
be his maſters rather than auxiliaries, was ſcarce leſs mortifying. 
In order, cherefore, to avoid theſe diſtreſſes, and to ſecure quiet 
and leiſure to enjoy the arts and annaſernents in which he de- 
lighted, he ſecretly came to an agreement with his competitor, 
on this condition; That Ferdinand ſhould acknowlege him as 
King of Hungary, and leave him, during life, the unmoleſted 
poſſeſſion of that part of the kingdom now in his power ; but 
that, upon his demiſe, the ſole right to the whole ſhould devolve 
upon Ferdinand. As John had never been married, and was 
then far advanced in life g e eee 


4. 


” 4 . q * h 
1 Iduanhaff Hiſt. Hong lib. xii. p. 135. 


favourable 
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favourable to Ferdinand. But, ſoon after, ſame of the Hunga- 
rian nobles, ſollicitous to prevent a foreigner from aſcending 
their throne, prevailed; on John to put an end to à long celi- 
bacy, by marrying Iſabella, the daughter of Sigiſmond, King of 
Poland. John, had the. ſatisfaction, before his death, which hap- 
pened within leſs than a year thereafter, to ſee a ſon born to in- 
herit his kingdom. To him, without regarding his treaty. with 
Ferdinand, which he conſidered, no doubt, as void, upon an event 
not foreſeen when it was concluded, he bequeathed his crown; 
appointing the Queen and George Martinuzzi, biſhop of Wara- 
din, guardians of his ſon, and regents of the kingdom. The greater 
part of the Hungarians immmediately acknowledged the young 


King, to whom, in memory of the founder of their monarchy, 


they gave the name of Stephen. 


FzxpinanD, though extremely diſconcerted by this un- 
expected event, reſolved not to abandon the kingdom which he 
had acquired by his compact with John. He ſent ambaſſadors 
to the Queen to claim poſſeſſion, and to offer the province of 
Tranſylvania as a ſettlement for her ſon, preparing at the ſame 
time to aſſert his right by force of arms. But John had com- 
mitted the care of his ſon to perſons, who had too much ſpirit to 
give np the crown tamely, and who poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient 
to defend it, The Queen, to all the addreſs peculiar to her own 
to his preſent dignity, was one of thoſe extraordinary men, who 
by the extent as well as variety of their talents, are fitted to act 
nnr re eg eh 
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Bdokx VE übcubbs bf his"ecclefiaftical” office, he put on the Sher of 


17 


in humble and auſtere” ſanctity. He diſcovered, in civil tran- 
ſactions, induſtry, dexterity and boldneſs. ' During the war he laid 
aide the caſſock, and appeared on horſe-back with his ſcymeter 
and buckler; às active, as" oſtentatious, arid as gallant as any of 


„ My Win Amidſt all theſe different and contradictory 
boite wit he! cbüld aſſume, an itiſatiable defire of dominion 


and authority was conſpicuous. From ſuch perſons it was ob- 
vious what anſwer Ferdinand had to expect. He ſoon perceived 


that he muſt depend on arms alone for recovering Hungary. 


Having levied for” this purpoſe a confiderable body of Germans, 
whom his partizans among the Hungarians joined with their 
vaſſals, he ordered them to march into that part of the kingdom 


which adhered to Stephen. Martinuzzi, unable to make head 


againſt ſuch a powerful army in the field, fatisfied himſelf with 


| holding out the towns, all of which, eſpecially Buda, the place 


|, of greateſt conſequenee, he provided with every thing neceſſary 


Calls in'the 
Turks. 


for defence; and in the mean titne he ſent ambaſſadors to Soly- 
manz-beſeeching hm ro! extend towards the fon, the ſame Impe- 
nal protection which had ſo long maintained the father on his 


throne. The Sultan, though Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt endea · 


vours to thwart this negotiation, and even offered to accept of 
the Hungarian crowm on the ſame ignominious condi ition of pay- 
ing tribute to the Ottoman Porte, by which John had held it, 


ſaw ſuch proſpects of advantage from eſpouſing the intereſt of 


the young King, that he inſtantiy promiſed him his protection; 


and commanding one army to advance towards Hungary, he 


himſelf! followed. with another. Meanwhile © the Germans, 


wöping to tbrmünate the wur by the reduction of a eity in which 
the King and his mother were ſhut up, had formed the ſiege of 
* 07 di * Buda. 
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Buda. Martinuzzi, having drawn thither the ſtrength of the Hun- 
garian nobility, defended the town with ſuch courage and ſkill, as 
allowed the Turkiſh forces time to come up to its relief. They 
inſtantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fatigue, diſeaſes and 
deſertion, and defeated them with great ſlaughter *. 

SOLYMAN ſoon after joined his victorious troops, and being 
weary of ſo many expenſive expeditions undertaken in defence of 
dominions which were not his own, or being unable to reſiſt this 
alluring opportunity of ſeizing a kingdom, while poſſeſſed by 
an infant, under the guardianſhip of a woman and a prieſt, he 
allowed intereſted conſiderations to triumph with too much 
facility over the principles of honour and the ſentiments of hu- 
manity. What he planned ungenerouſly, he executed by fraud. 
Having prevailed on the Queen to ſend her fon, whom he 
pretended to be deſirous of ſeeing, into his camp, and having 
at the ſame time invited the chief of the nobility to an enter- 
tertainment there, while they, ſuſpeCting no treachery, gave them- 
ſelves up to the mirth and jollity of the feaſt, a ſelect band of 
troops by the Sultan's orders ſeized one of the gates of Buda. 
Being thus maſter of the capital, of the King's perſon and of 
the leading men among the nobles, he ordered the Queen together 
with her ſon to be conducted to Tranſilvania, which province he 
allotted to them, and appointing a Baſha to reſide in Buda with 
a large body of ſoldiers, annexed Hungary to the Ottoman Empire. 
The tears and complaints of the unhappy Queen had no influence 
to change his purpoſe, nor could Martinuzzi either reſiſt his abſolute 
and uncontroulable command, or prevail on him to recal it |, 


* Iſluanhafft. hiſt. Hung. lib. 14. p. 150. 
Iſluannaffi. lib. 14. p. 56. Jovii hiſtor. lib. 39. p 2476, &c. 
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Brok the account of this violent uſurpation reached Fer- 
dinand, he was ſo unlucky as to have diſpatched new ambaſla- 
dors to Solyman with a freſh repreſentation of his right to the 
crown of Hungary, as well as a renewal of his former overture to 
hold the kingdom, of the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for it an 
annual tribute. This ill-timed propoſal was rejected with ſcorn. 
The Sultan elated with fucceſs, and thinking that he might 
preſcribe what terms he pleaſed to a Prince who voluntarily 
profered conditions fo unbecoming his own dignity, declared that 
he would not ſuſpend the operations of war, unleſs Ferdinand 
inſtantly evacuated all the towns which he till held in Hungary, 
and conſented to the impoſition of a tribute upon Auſtria, in order 
to reimburſe the ſums, which his prefumptuous invaſion of Hun- 
gary had obliged the Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of that 
kingdom ®. 

Sven was the ſtate of affairs in Hungary. As the unfor- 
tunate events there had either happened before the diſſolu- 
tion of the diet at Ratiſhon, or were dreaded at that time, 
Charks faw the danget of irritating and inflarning the minds of the 
Germans, while fuch a formidable enemy was ready to break into 
the Empire; and perceived that he could not expect any vigo- ' 
rous aſſiſtance either towards the recovery of Hungary or the 


defence of the Auſtrian frontier unleſs he courted and ſatisfied 


the Proteſtants. By the conceſſions which have been mentioned, 
he gained this point, and ſuch liberal ſupplies both of men and 
money were voted for carrying on the war againſt the Turks, 


= Iſluanhaffi hiſt. Hung. I. 14. p. 158. 
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as left him under little anxiety about the ſecurity of Germany du- 
ring the next campaign *. 


[uMEDIATELY upon the concluſion of the diet, the Empe- Emperor 


ror ſet out for Italy. As he paſſed through Lucca he had a ſhort 
interview with the Pope, but nothing could be concluded con- 
cerning the proper method of compoſing the religious diſputes 
in Germany between two Princes whoſe views and intereſts with 
regard to that matter were at this juncture ſo oppoſite. The 
Pope's endeavours to remove the cauſes of diſcord between Charles 
and Francis, and to extinguiſh thoſe mutual animoſities which 
threatened to break out ſuddenly into open hoſtility, were not 
more ſucceſsful, 


Tur Emperor's thoughts were bent fo entirely, at that time, 
on the great enterprize which he had concerted againſt Algiers, 
that he liſtened with little attention to the Pope's ſchemes or 
overtures, and haſtened to join his army and fleet“. 


Auciess ſtill continued in that ſtate of dependance on the 
Turkiſh empire to which Barbaroſſa had ſubjected it, Ever ſince 
he, as captain Baſha, commanded the Ottoman fleet, Algiers 
had been governed by Haſcen-Aga, a renegado eunuch, who by 
paſſing through every ſtation in the Corſairs ſervice, had ac- 
quired great experience in war, and was well fitted for a ſtation 
which required a man of tried and daring courage. Haſcen, 
in order to ſhew how well he deſerved that dignity, carried on 


» Sdeid. 283. o Sandov, hiſtor, tom. ii. 298. 
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his piratical depredations againſt the Chriſtian States with 
amazing activity, and out-did, if poſſible, Barbaroſſa himſelf 
in boldneſs and cruelty. The commerce of the Mediterranean 
was greatly interrupted by his cruiſers, and ſuch frequent 
alarms given to the coaſts of Spain, that there was a neceſſity 
of erecting watch- towers at proper diſtances, and of keeping 
guards conſtantly on foot, in order to deſcry the approach of his 
iusdrene and to protect the inhabitants from their deſcents ?. 
Of this the Emperor's ſubjects had long complained, repreſent- 
ing it as an enterprize correſponding to his power, and becom- 
ing his humanity, to reduce Algiers, which ſince the conqueſt 
of Tunis, was the common receptacle of all the free booters; 
and to exterminate that lawleſs race, the implacable enemies of 
the Chriſtian name. Moved' partly by their intreaties, and 


partly allured by the hope of adding to the glory which he had ac: 


quired by his laſt expedition into Africa, Charles before he left 
Madrid in his way to the Low-Countries had iſſued orders both 
in Spain and Italy to prepare a fleet and army for this purpoſe. 
No change in circumſtances, ſince that time, could divert 
him from this reſolution, or prevail on him to turn his arms 
towards Hungary ; though the ſucceſs of the Turks in that 
country ſeemed 'more immediately to require his preſence there ; 
though many of his moſt faithful adherents in Germany urged 
that the defence of the Empire ought to be his firſt and peculiar 
care ; though ſuch as bore” him no good will ridiculed his pre- 
poſterons oonduct in flying from an enemy almoſt at hand, that 
he might go in queſt of a remote and more ignoble foe. But to 
attack the Sultan in Hungary, how ſplendid ſoever that mea- 
ſure might appear, was an undertaking which exceeded his 

b ? Jovii hiſt, 1 40. p. 266. | 
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power, and was not conſiſtent with his intereſt. To draw Book VI. 


troops out of Spain or Italy, to march them into a country ſo 
diſtant as Hungary, to provide the vaſt apparatus neceſſary for 
tranſporting thither the artillery, ammunition and baggage of 
a regular army, and to puſh. the war in that quarter, where it 
could ſcarce be brought to any iſſue during ſeveral campaigns, 
were undertakings ſo expenſive and unwieldy as did not cor- 
reſpond with, the low condition of the Emperor's treaſury. 
While his principal force was thus employed, his dominions in 


Italy and the Low-Countries muſt have lain open to the French 


King, who would not have allowed ſuch a favourable opportu- 
nity of attacking them to go unimproved. Whereas the 
African expedition, the preparations for which were already 
finiſhed and almoſt the whole expence of it defrayed, would de- 
pend upon a ſingle effort, and beſides the ſecurity and ſatiſ- 


faction which the ſucceſs of it muſt give his ſubjects, would 


detain him during fo ſhort a ſpace, that Francis could ſcarce 


take advantage of his abſence, to invade his dominions in 


Europe. 


On all theſe accounts, Charles adhered to his firſt plan, and 
with ſuch determined obſtinacy, that he paid no regard to the 
Pope who adviſed, or to Andrew Doria who conjured him not 
to expoſe his whole armament. to almoſt unavoidable deſtruc- 


tion, by venturing at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon of the year, and 


while the autumnal winds. were ſo violent, to approach the 
dangerous coaſt of Algiers. Having embarked on board Doria's 


gallies at Porto-Venere in the Genoeſe territories, he ſoon. 


found that this experienced. ſailor had not judged wrong con- 


cerning the element with which he was ſo well acquainted ; for. 
Vol. II. P p p ſuch 
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Boox VI. ſuch a ſtorm aroſe that it was with the utmoſt difficulty and 
— danger he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezyous. 
| But as his courage was undaunted, and his temper often inflexi- 
ble, neither the remonſtrances of the Pope and Doria, nor the 
danger to which he had already been expoſed by diſregarding 
them, had any other effect than to confirm him in his fatal re- 
ſolution. The force, indeed, which he had collected was ſuch 
as might have inſpired a Prince leſs adventrous, and leſs con- 
fident in his own ſchemes, with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 
ſucceſs, Tt conſiſted of twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand horſe, Spaniards, Italians and Germans, moſtly veterans, 
together with three thouſand volunteers, the flower of the 
Spaniſh and Italian nobility, fond of paying court to the Empe- 
ror by attending him in this favourite expedition, and eager 
to ſhare in the glory which they believed he was going to reap ; 
to theſe were added a thouſand foldiers ſent from Malta by the 
order of St. John, led by an hundred of its moſt gallant 
Knights, 


Lands in Taz voyage, from Majorca to the African coaſt, was not 

| Africa. eſs tedious, or full of hazard, than that which he had juſt 

finiſhed. When he approached the land, the roll of the 

"ſea, and vehemence of the winds, would not permit the troops 

to diſembark. But at laſt, the Emperor ſeizing a favourable 

| opportunity, landed them without oppoſition, not far from 
5 £ Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the town. To 
Bb -oppoſe this mighty army, Haſcen had only eight hundred 
Turks, and five thouſand Moors, partly natives of Africa, and 

partly refugees from Granada. He returned, however, a fierce 

and haughty anſwer when ſummoned to, ſurrender. But with 

| | ſuch 
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ſuch a handful of ſoldiers, neither his deſperate courage, nor Boox VI. 


conſummate ſkill in war. could have long reſiſted forces ſuperior 
to thoſe which had defeated Barbaroſſa at the head of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, and had reduced Tunis, in ſpite of all his endeavours 
to ſave it. 


Bur how far ſoever the Emperor might think himſelf be- 
yond the reach of any danger from the enemy, he was ſuddenly 
expoſed to a more dreadful calamity, and one againſt which 
human prudence, and human efforts availed nothing. On the 


ſecond- day. after his landing, and before he had time for any 


thing but to diſperſe ſome light armed Arabs who + moleſted his 
troops on: their march, the clouds began to gather, and the 
heavens to appear with a fierce and threatening aſpect. To- 
wards evening rain began ta fall accompanied with violent wind, 
and the rage of the tempeſt increaſing during the night, the 


ſoldiers who had brought nothing aſhore but their arms, re- 


mained expoſed to all its fury without tents, or ſhelter, or cover 
of any kind. The ground was ſoon fo wet that they could not lie 
down on it ; their camp being. in a: low fituation was overflowed 


with water, and they ſunk at every ſtep. to the ankles in mud; 


while the wind blew. with ſuch impetuoſity, that to prevent 
their falling they were obliged to thruſt their ſpears into the 
ground, and to ſupport themſelves by taking hold of them. 
Haſcen was too vigilant an officer to allow an enemy in ſuch 
diſtreſs. to remain unmoleſted. About the dawn of morning, 
he fallied out with ſoldiers, who having been ſereened. from the 
ſtorm under their own roofs, were freſh and vigorous. A, body 


of Italians who were ſtationed neareſt the city, diſpirited and 


benumbed. with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The 


P p p 2 troops 
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Boox VI. troops at the poſt behind them, diſcovered greater courage, 
— i] 


but as the rain had extinguiſhed their matches and wet their 


powder, their muſkets were uſeleſs, and having ſcarce ſtrength 
to handle their other arms, they were ſoon thrown into con- 
fuſion. Almoſt the whole army, with the Emperor him- 


felf in perſon, was obliged to advance before the enemy could 
be repulſed, who, after ſpreading ſuch general conſternation, 
and killing a conſiderable number of men, retired at laſt in good 


order. 


Bur all feeling or remembrance of this loſs and danger were 
quickly obliterated by a more dreadful as well as affecting ſpec- 
tacle. It was now broad day; the hurricane had abated no- 
thing of its violence, and the ſea appeared agitated with all the 
rage of which that deſtructive element is capable; all the ſhips, 
on which alone the whole army knew that their ſafety and ſub- 
fiſtence depended, were ' ſeen driven from their anchors, ſome 
daſhing againſt each other, ſome beat to pieces on the rocks, 
many forced aſhore,” and not a few finking in the waves. In 
leſs than an hour, fifteen ſhips of war, and an hundred and 


forty tranſports wich eight thouſand men periſhed ; and ſuch of 


the unhappy crews, as eſcaped the fury of the ſea, were mur- 
dered without mercy, by the Arabs, as ſoon as they reached 
land. The Emperor ' ſtood in ſilent anguiſh and aftoniſhment 
beholding this' fatal event, which at once blaſted all his hopes 
of ficcefs, and buried in the depths the vaſt ſtores which he had 
provided as well for annoying the enemy, as for fabſiſting his 
own troops. He had it not in his power to afford them any other 
affiſtance or relief than by ſending ſome troops to dnve away the 
Arabs, and thut Sa nat ann fortunate as to get 

T | aſhore 
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aſhore from the cruel fate which their companions had met with. 
At laſt the wind began to fall, and to give ſome hopes that as 
many ſhips might eſcape, as to ſave the army from periſhing by 
famine, and tranſport them back to Europe. But theſe were 
only hopes; the approach of evening covered. the ſea with dark- 
neſs ; and it being impoſſible for the officers aboard the ſhips 
that had out-lived the ſtorm to ſend any intelligence to their 
companions who were aſhore, they remained during the night 
in all the anguiſh of ſuſpenſe and uncertainty, Next day, a 
boat diſpatched by Doria made ſhift to reach land, with infor- 
mation, that having weathered out the ſtorm, to which, during 
fifty years knowledge of the fea, he had never ſeen any equal in 
fierceneſs and horror, he had found it neceſſary to bear away 
with his ſhattered ſhips to Cape Metafuz. He adviſed the Em- 
peror, as the face of the ſky was ſtill lowering and tempeſtuous, 
to march with all ſpeed to that place, where the troops could re- 
imbark with greater caſe. 


WHATEVER comfort this intelligence afforded Charles, from 
being aſſured that part of his fleet had eſcaped, was balanced by 
the new cares and perplexity in which it involved him with re- 
gard to his army. Metafuz was at leaſt three days march from 
his preſent camp; all the proviſions which he had brought aſhore 
at his firſt landing were row conſumed ; his ſoldiers, worn out 
with fatigue, were ſcarce able for ſuch a journey, even in a friendly 
country; and being diſpirited by a ſucceſſion of hardſhips, which 
victory itſelf would ſcarce have rendered tolerable, they were 
in no condition to undergo new toils. But the ſituation of the 
army was ſuch, as allowed not one moment for deliberation, nor 
left it in the leaſt doubtful what to chuſe. They were ordered 
inſtantly to march, the wounded, the fick and the feeble being 


placed 
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Boox VI. placed in the centre; ſuch as ſeemed moſt vigorous were ſta- 

ne tioned in the front and rear. Then the fad effects of what they 
had ſuffered began to appear more manifeſtly than ever, and new 
calamũties were added to all theſe which they had already endured. 
Some could ſcarce bear the weight of their arms; others, ſpent 
with the toil of forcing their way through deep and almoſt im- 
paſſible roads, ſunk down and died; many periſhed by famine, 
as the whole army ſubſiſted chiefly on roots and berries, or the 
fleſh of horſes, killed by the Emperor's order, and diſtributed 
among the ſeveral battalions; many were drowned in brooks which 
were ſwoln ſo much by the exceſſive rains, that in paſſing them 
they waded up to the chin; not a few were killed by the enemy, 
who during the greateſt part of their retreat, alarmed, harraſſed 
and annoyed them night and day. At laſt they arrived at Meta- 
fuz; and the weather being now ſo calm as to reſtore their com- 
munication with the fleet, they were ſupplied with plenty of 
proviſiors, and cheered with the proſpect of ſafety. 


His fortiude DURING this dreadful ſeries of calamities, the Emperor diſ⸗- 

| bars covered great qualities, many of which an almoſt uninterrupted 
N flow of proſperity had hitherto afforded him no opportunity of 
diſplaying. He was conſpicuous for firmneſs and conſtancy of 

ſpirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity and compaſſion. 

He endured as great hardſhips as the meaneſt ſoldier ; he expoſed 

his own perſon wherever danger appeared; he encouraged the 

deſponding; viſited the ſick and wounded ; and animated all by 

his words and example. When the army embarked, he was 

among the laſt who left the ſhore, although a body of Arabs 

hovered at no great diſtance, ready to fall on the rear. By theſe 

virtues, Charles attoned, in ſome degree, for his obſtinacy and 

preſumption in undertaking an expedition ſo fatal to his ſubjects. 
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Taz calamities which attended this unfortunate enterprize did 
not end here; for no ſooner were the forces got on board, than 
a new ſtorm ariſing, though leſs furious than the former, ſcat- 
tered the fleet, and obliged them, ſeparately, to make towards 
ſuch ports in Spain or Italy as they could firſt reach ; thus ſpread- 
ing the account of their diſaſters, with all the circumſtances of 
_ aggravation and horror, which their fear or fancy ſuggeſted. 
The Emperor himſelf, after eſcaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, where he was obliged 
by contrary winds to remain ſeveral weeks, arrived at laſt in 
Spain, in a condition very different from that in which he had 
returned from his former expedition againſt the Infidels *. 


Rhodium ap Scardium, v. ii. 365. Jovii Hiſt. I. xl. p. 269—b. Vera y 


Carol. v. Expeditio ad Argyriam per Nicolaum Villagnonem Equitem 
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A 
BSOLUTION, the form of that 
_ by father Tetzel in Germany, 


Adorni, the faction of, aſſiſts the 
Imperial general Colonna in the re- 
duction of Genoa, 149. 

Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to Charles V. 
under Willam de Croy, lord of Chievres, 
21. His character, 22. Sent by Charles 
with power to aſſume the regency of Caſtile 
on the death of his grandfather, 27. His 
claim admitted by Cardinal Ximenes, and 
executed in conjunction, ib. Authorized 
by Charles to hold the cortes of Valencia, 
which refuſes to aſſemble before him, 63. 


Made viceroy of Caſtile on the departure of 


Charles for Germany, 66. His election re- 
monſtrated againſt by the Caſtilians, ib. Is 
choſen Pope, 145. Retroſpect of his con- 
duct in Spain during the abſence of Charles, 
157. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Sego- 
vians, who repulſe him, ib. Sends Fonſeca 
to beſiege the city, who is repulſed by the 
inhabitants of Medina del 
Vol. III. | : 


Apologizes for Fonſeca's conduct to the 
ple, 159. Recals Fonſeca and diſmiſſes 
is troops, ib. His authority diſclaimed by 
the Holy Junta, 161. Deprived of power 
by them, 163. His ill reception on his ar- 
rival at Rome on being choſen to the Pa- 
bee 187. Reſtores the territories acquired 
y his predeceſſor, 188. Labours to unite 
the contending powers of Europe, ib. Pub- 
liſhes a bull for a three years truce among 
them, 189. Accedes to the league againſt 
the French King, 190. His death, 197. 
The ſentiments and behaviour of the people 
on that occaſion, ib. A retroſpe& of his 
conduct towards the Reformers, 206. His 
brief to the diet at Nuremburgh, 207. Re- 
ceives a liſt of grievances from the diet, 209. 
His conduct to the Reformers, how eſteem- 
ed at Rome, 211. 


Africa, the Spaniſh troops ſent by Cardinal 


Ximenes againſt Barbaroſſa, defeated there, 
36 


Aigues-Mortes, interview between the Empe- 


ror Charles, and Francis, there, 414. 


ampo, 158. Aix la Chapelle, the 2 Charles crowned 
| nn 


there, 


W 
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there, 77. Ferdinand his brother crown- 
ed King of the Romans there, 334. 
Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, 


taken. priſoner at the battle of Pavia, com- 


mitted” to his cuſtody, 229. Conduct. 
Francis to Spain, 238. Delivers up Francis 
in purſuance of the treaty of Madrid, 254. 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to require the 
fulfilment of his treaty, 268. * Cle- 
ment VII. taken priſoner by the Imperia- 
liſts, is committed to his cuſtody, 287. 
Albany, John Stuart duke of, commands the 
French army ſent by Francis I. to invade 
Naples, 224- | 
Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand maſter of the 
Teutonic Order, becomes a convert to the 
doctrines of Luther, 263. Obtains of 
Sigiſmund King of Poland the inveſtiture 
of Pruſſia, erected into a dutchy, 264. Is 
ut under the ban of the empire, 16. His 
— fixed in the inheritance of Pruſſia, ib. 
Albert, . Metz, the publication of in- 
dulgences in Germany, committed to him, 
80. 
1 VI. Pope, remarks on the pontificate 
of, 102. 
Alexander di Medici. See Mpicl. N 
Algiers, how it was ſeized by Barbaroſſa, 
365. Is ſeized by the brother of the ſame 
name, on the death of the former, 336. Is 
taken under the protection of the Porte, 6. 
Is governed by Haſcen Aga in the abſence of 


6 Barbaroſſa, 471. | Is: beſieged by the Em- 


peror Charles V. 474. Charles forced to 
re- imbark by bad weather, 478. 


Alraſchid, brother of Muley Haſcen King of 


Tunis, ſolicits the protection of Barbarofla 
againſt him, 367. His treacherous treat- 


ment by Barbaroſſa, 368. 
Alva, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Ara- 


gon, in his diſpute with the Archduke Phi- 
lip concerning the regency of Caſtile, g. 

Amerſicrf, a nobleman of Holland, aſſociated 
by Charles V. with Cardinal Ximenes, in 
the regency of Caſtile, 34. 


Anabaptiſls, the origin of that ſect deduced, 


348. Their principal tenets, 349. Their 
_ ſettlement at Munſter, 350. Character of 
their principal leaders, ib. They ſeize the 
city of Munſter, 351. They eſtabliſh a 
new form of government there, ib. Chuſe 
Bocold King, 355. Their licentious prac- 


tices, ib. A confederacy of the German 
Princes formed againſt them, 356. Are 
blockaded in Munſter by the biſhop, 357. 
The city taken and great ſlaughter made of 
them, 358. Their King put to death, 359. 
Character of the fe& ſince that period, 76. 
See Matthias, and Bocold. 
Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the 
— of the Flemiſh Miniſters of Charles 
Abels, Prince of, avows the opinions of Mar- 
tin Luther, ' 206. 
Annats to the court of Rome, what, 113. 
Aragon, how Ferdinand became poſſeſſed of 
that Kingdom, 2. The cortes of, ac- 
knowledges the Archduke Philip's title to 
the crown, 3. Antient enmity between this 
kingdom and Caſtile, 7. Navarre added to 
this crown by the arts of Ferdinand, 19. 
Arrival of Charles V. 46. The cortes not 
allowed to aſſemble in bis name, ib. The 
refractory behaviour of the Aragonians, ib. 
They refuſe reſtitution of the kingdom of 
Navarre, 47. Don John Lanuza appoint- 
ed regent, on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 66. Who compoſes the diſtur- 
bances there, 184. The moderation of 
Charles towards the inſurgents on his arrival 
in Spain, 186. See Spain. ä 
Ardres, an interview there between Francis I. 
and Henry VIII. of England, 75. f 
Aſturias, Charles ſon of Phili ud Joanna, ac- 
knowledged Prince of, 4 the Cortes of 
Caſtile, 14. | 2 ir 
Augſburg, a diet called there by Charles V. 
328. His public entry into that city, 
329. The confeſſion of faith named from 
_ this city, drawn up by Melancthon, 329. 
Reſolute behavior of the proteſtant Princes 
at, 330. Its form of government violently 
altered, and rendered ſubmiſſive to the Em- 
peror, 181. The diet reaſſembled there, 
193. The diet takes part with the Empe- 
ror againſt the city of Magdeburg, 200. Is 
ſeized by Maurice of Saxony, 238. Another 
diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 326. Car- 
dinal Morone attends the diet as the Pope's 
nuncio, 327. Morone departs on the Pope's 
death, 329. Receſs of the diet on the ſub- 
je& of religion, 332. Remarks on this re- 
ceſs, 337. 
Avila, a convention of the malecontents in 


Spain 
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Spain held there, 160. A confederacy 
termed the Holy Junta, formed there, 161. 
which diſclaims the authority of Adrian, #6. 
The Holy Junta removed to Tordeſillas, 162. 
See Funta. 

Auſtria, by what means the houſe of, became 
ſo formidable in Germany, 289. 


B 

Barbarofſa, Horuc, his riſe to the kingdoms of 
Algiers and Tunis, 36. Defeats the 
Spaniſh troops ſent againſt him by Cardinal 

imenes, ib. His parentage, 364. Com- 
mences pyrate with his brother Hayradin, 10. 
How he acquired poſſeſſion of Algiers, 365. 
Infeſts the coaſts of Spain, 366. Is reduced 
and killed by Comares the Spaniſh governor 
of Oran, 16. 
Barbaroſſa, Hayradin, brother to the former 
of the ſame name, takes poſſeſſion of Algiers 
on his ' brother's death, 366. Put his 
dominions under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, ib. Obtains the command of the 
Turkiſh fleet, ibs. His treacherous treat- 
ment of Alraſchid, brother to the King of 
Tunis, 368. Seizes Tunis, 369. Extends 
his depredations by ſea, #6. pares to re- 
ſiſt the Emperor's armament againſt him, 
71. Goletta and his fleet taken, 372. Is 
c by Charles, 374. Tunis taken, 
o. 

2 a mammary view of the revolutions 
of, 363. Its diviſion into independant 
kingdoms, 10. Riſe of the piratical States, 
364. See Barbaroſſa. 

Barcelona, the publick entry of the Emperor 
Charles V. into that city as its count, 

20. The treaties of Charles with the Ita- 
ian States, publiſnhed there, 324. 

Bayard, chevalier, his character, 135. His 
gallant defence of Mezieres, beſieged by the 
Imperialiſts, ib. Obliges them to raiſe the 
ſiege, i6. His noble behaviour at his death, 
203. His reſpectful funeral, 204. 

Bellay, M. his erroneous account of the educa- 
tion of Charles V. corrected, 21. Note. 
His account of the diſaſtrous retreat of the 
Emperor Charles V. from the invaſion of 
Provence, II. 403. 

Bible, a tranſlation of, undertaken by Martin 
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Luther, and its effects in opening the eyes 
of the people, 205. 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna, and 
Marechal Lautree, 147. 

Bocold or Beukcls, John, a journeyman taylor, 
becomes a leader of the anabaptiſts, at Mun- 
ſter, 350. Succeeds Matthias in the 
direction of their affairs, 353. His enthu- 
ſiaſtick extravagances, ib. Is choſen King, 
354 Marries fourteen wives, 355. Be- 

eads one of them, 357. Is put to a cruel 
death at the taking of Munſter, 358. See 
Anabaptiſts. 

Bobemia, the Archduke Ferdinand 
King of, 289. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed to 
command the invaſion of Milan, 195. 
His charaQer, ib. Enables Colonna to de- 
fend the city of Milan by his imprudent de- 

lay, 196. Forced to abanden the Milaneſe, 
202. Is wounded and his army defeated by 
the Imperialiſts, 203. Stimulates Francis 
to an invaſien of the Milaneſe, 219. Ad- 
viſes Francis to beſiege Pavia, 221. Adviſes 
him to give battle to Bourbon who advanced 
to the relief of Pavia, 226. Is killed at the 
battle of Pavia, 227. 

Bologna, an interview between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. there, 


choſen 


321. Another meeting between them 
there, 339. 
Bouffer. See Govyrits, 


Bouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares 
war againſt the emperor Charles, at the in- 
ſtigation ef Francis, 134. Is ordered by 
Francis to diſband his troops, ib. His terr:- 
tories reduced by the Emperor, 135. 

Bourbon, Charles Duke of, his character, 
191. The cauſes of his diſcontent with 
Francis I. 16. His ducheſs dies, 192. Re- 
jeQs the advances of Louiſe the King's mo- 
ther, ib. His eſtate ſequeſtered by her in- 
trigues, 193. Negociates ſecretly with the 
Emperor, ib. Is included in a treaty between 
the Emperor and Henry VIII, of England, 
ib, Is taxed by the King with betraying 
him, which he denies, 194. Eſcapes to 
Italy, 195. DireAs the meaſures of the 
Imperial army under Lannoy, 201. Defeats 
the French on the banks of the Seſſia, 203. 

Inſtigates Charles to an invaſion of France, 

; Nnn 2 415. 


INDEX TO THE 


Advances to the relief of Pavia, 224. Curluſſadius, imbibes the opinions of Martin 


 Deleats Francis, and takes him priſoner, 


Haſtens to Madrid to ſecure his own - 


intereſts on the interview between - Charles 


and Francis, 7; His kind reception by 
tain 


Charles, 247. s a grant of the dutchy 
of Milan, and is made general of the Impe- 
rial army, 248. Obliges Sforza to furren- 
der Milan, 271. 1s forced to oppreſs the 
Milaneſe to ſatisfy his troops mutinying for 
pay, 276. Sets Morone at liberty, and makes 
him his confidant, ib. Appoints Leyva go- 
vernor of Milan, "and advances to invade the 
Pope's territories, 278. His diſappointed 

troops mutiny, ib. He determines to plunder 
Rome, 282. Arrives at Rome, and aſſaults 
it, 284. Is killed, 76. 


Brandenburgh, Elector of, avows the pine 


of Luther, 206. 
— Albert of. See Albert. 


Bruges, a league concluded there between the * 


Emperor and, Henry VIIL of England, a- 
gainſt France, 157. 


Brunſwick, Duke of, avows the Opinions of, 


Luther, ,206. 


Buda, ſege of, 1 by 8 ng of the Ro- 
treacherouſly 


mans, 468. 


ſeized 
Sultan Solyman, 469. * by 


C 
Cajttti, Cirdindl, the Pope's legate in Ger- 


TY 


fied? 91. 


Calais, an edel VOY there, between. . 


the 'Emperor and Francis, u der. the mfr 
diation bf Henry - VIII. I 


Cambray, articles of the peace 8 chere, | 


Emperor Charles, and Francis 
Remarks on this treaty, 


between the 
- , 315. 
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of Martin, Luther, 88. "mm u mutin 
— e E to retrad Hie, 16. 

equffes the EleQor of 1 * 1 1 100 


Luther, at n. 87 His in- 
temperate zeal, 204. Awed by the re oofs 
of . F. 


205. 
Caftalde, Marquis of Piadeno. See Piadeno. 
Caſtile, how Iſabella became poſſeſſed of that 


kingdom, 2. The Archduke | Philip's 
title acknowledged by the Cortes of that 
kingdom, Iſabella dies and leaves her 
ſband erdinand of Aragon, | regent, 6. 
'erdinand reſigns the crown of, ib. Ferdi- 
ay. acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 7. 
nmity between this kingdom and Aragon, 

ib, The particular diſlike of the Caſtilians 
to Ferdinand, ib. The regency of, jointly 
1595 in Ferdinand, Philip and Joanna, by 
* of Salamanca, 11. Declares 
ey rdinand, 12. 


The — _ 
reſigned by Philip to Ferdinand, 13 — 
828 Joanna acknowledged King — Quee 


the Cortes, 14. Death of Philip, 16. 
The Ferplexity of the Caſtilians on Joanna's 
incapacity. for government, ib. Ferdinand 
gains the, regency. and the good: will of the 
Caſtilians by, his prudent, — 18. 
Oran and other places in Barbary 
to this Gosen by Ximenes, ib. — 
appointed regent by, Ferdinand?s will, until 
the arrival of Charles V. 2 harles aſ- 
ſumes the regal title, 28. — procures 
its acknowledgement, 29. The nobility 
depreſſed, hy Ximenes, 30, The grandees 
againſt nes, 31. Theo mu- 
tiny. ſuppreſſed, ib. Ximenes reſumes. the | 
Fen made by Ferdinand\to. the nobles, 3a. 

Ns reply of Ximenes to the diſcontent- 
3, 33. Other aſſocia tes in the regency 
— with Ximenes at the — 


4 "me lemiſh 


nes dies, 

8 eee — — King — the 
Sean arrival, with a reſervation in 

ge of his, mother Joanna, 43. wy 
Gy 8. A" ld by ba art - | 
0 im, 44 us partia ty to 
buy, > r th Sauvage made 
c or, iam de Croy, nt- ' 
2 of Toledo, 45. WM 
cipal cities.contederate and complain G their a 
—. — 47. The clergy of, refuſe to 
levy the tenth of benefices, granted by the 
Pope to Charles V. 62. Interdicted, but 
the interdict taken off, by Charles's appli- 
cation 
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cation, ib. An inſurrection there, 64. In- 
creaſe of diſaffection, 65. Cardinal Adrian 
appointed regent, on the departure of Charles 
for Germany, 66. The views and preten- 
ſions of the commons, in their infurreCtions, 
189. The confederacy called the Holy Junta 
formed, 160. The proceedings of which are 
carried on in the name of Queen Joanna, 162. 
Receives circulatory letters from Charles for 
the inſurgents to lay down their arms, with 
promiſes of pardon, 164. The robles un- 
dertake to. ſuppreſs the infurgents, 168. 
Raiſe an army againft thera under the Conde 
de Haro, 170. Haro gets poſſeſſion of Jo- 
anna, 171. Expedients by which they raiſe 
money for their troops, 173. U ng to 
proceed to/extremiues with the Junta, 76. 
The army of ny routed and Padilla 
executed, 177. Aution of the Junta, 
179. The moderation of Charles toward 
the inſurgents on his arrival in Spain, 186. 
He acquires the love of the Caſtihans, 187. 
See Spern. 
Catherine of Aragon, is divorced' from Henry 
VIII of England, 347; Dies, 420. 
Catherine's Boria, a nun, flies from her cloiſter, 
and marnes Martin Luther, 262. 
Catherine di Medici. See Mröorc r. 
Charles TV. Emperor of Germany, his obſer- 
vations on the-manners of the clergy, in his 
er to the archbiſhop of Mentz, 104. 


e. 
Charles: V. Emperor, his deſcent and birth, 
1. How he came to inherit ſuch extenſive 
dominions, i6. Acknowledged Prince of 
Aſturias, by the Cortes of Caſtile, 14. His 
father Philip dies, ib. Jealonſy and hatred of 
- his grandfather Ferdinand toward” him, 19. 
left heir to his dominions, 20. Death of 
Ferdinand, 21. His education committed 
to William de Croy, lord of Chievres, 10. 
Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be his pre- 
ceptot, ib. The firſt opening of his charac- 
ter, 22. Aſſumes the government of Flan- 
dere, and attends to buſineſs, * Sends 
: cardinal Adrian to+ be regent 'of- Caſtile, 
who executes-1t- jointly with Ximenes, 27. 
Aſſumes the regal title, 28. His title ad- 
- mitted with difficulty by the Caſtilian no- 
bility, 29. Petſuaded to add aſſociate re- 
gents to Ximenes, 34. His Flemiſh court 
corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 36. 
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Perſuaded by Ximenes to viſit Spain, but 
how the journey 1s retarded, 37. The pre- 
ſent ſtate of his affairs, 16. Concludes a peace 
at Noyen with Francis I. of France, and 
the conditions of the treaty, 38. Arrives in 


Spain, 40. Hs ungrateful treatment of 


Ximenes, 42. His publick entry into Val- 
ladolid, 43. IE acknowledged King by the 
Cortes, who vote him a free gift, 16. The 
Caſtlians receive unfavourable impreſſions 
of him, 45. Diſguſts them by his parti- 
ality to his Flemith miniſters, 16. Sets out 


for Aragon, 45. Sends dis brother Fer- 


dinand to viſit their grandfather Maximi- 
lian, 1b. Carnot aſſemble the Cortes of 


Aragon in his own name, 46. The op- 


poſition made by that aſſemby to his deſires, 
ib. Refuſes the application of Francis I. for 


reſt tution of the kingdom of Navarre, 10. 
Neglects the remonſtrances of the Caſtilians, 


7. Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 48. 

iew of the preſent ſtate of Europe, #6. 
How Maximilian was obſtructed in ſecuring 
the Empire to him, 49. Francis I. aſpires 
to the femperial crown, ib. Circumſtances 
favourable to the pretenſions of Charles, 50. 
fs: Swiſs cantons eſpouſe his cauſe, 53. 

pprehenſſons and conduct of Pope Leo X. 
on the occaſion, 54. Aſſembling of the 
diet at Frankfort, 56. Frederick Duke of 
Saxony refuſes the offer of the Empire and 


votes for him, 57. And refuſes the preſents 
offered by his ambaſſadors, 58. Concurring 
 cirephnſtances which favoured his eleQion, 


ib. His election, 59. Signs and confirms 
the Capitulation of the Germanick body, 60. 
The election notified to him, ib. Aſſumes 
the title of Majeſty, 16. Accepts the Im- 
perial Ggnity offered by the count Palatine 
ambaſſador from the EleQors, 62. he 
clergy of Caſtile refuſe the tenth of bene- 


fices granted him by the Pope, 6. Procures 


the interdict the kingdom is laid under for 
retuſal, to be taken off, 6. FEmpowers car- 
dinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 
63. The robles refuſe to aſſemble without 
his preſence, ib. Authorizes the inſurgents 
there to continue in arms, ib. Summons the 
Cortes of Caſtile to meet in Gallicia, 64. 


Narrowly eſcapes with his Flemiſh miniſters 


from an inſurrection on that account, 65. 
Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 66. 
Prepares 


with 


5 


Prepares to leave Spain, and appoints re- 


gents, i, Embarks, ib. Motiyes of this 
Journey, 67. Riſe of the rivalſhip between 
bim and Francis I. 15. Courts the fayour 
Carqinal Wolſey, 73. Viſits Henry at Do- 
ver, 74. Promiſes Wolſey his intereſt for 
the papacy, 75. Has, a ſecond interview 
| enry at Gtayelines, 76. Offers to 
ſubmit his differences with Francis to 
Henry's arbitration, 1b. His magnificent 
Coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, X Calls a 
diet at Worms, to check the reformers, | 77. 
_ Cauſes which hindered his eſpouſing the 
party of Martin Lather, 121. Grants Lu- 
ther a ſaſe conduct to the diet of Worms, 
122. An edict publiſbed againſt him, 15. 
His embarraſſment at this time, 126. Con- 
Eludes an alliance with the Pope, 130. The 
conditions of the treaty, ib, Death of his 
miniſter Chievres, and its 14 5 to him, 
131. Invaſion of Navarre by Francis, 132. 
The French driven out, and their general 
I. Eſparre taken priſoner, 133. War de- 
clared againſt him by Robert de la Marck, 
lord of Bouillon, who ravages, Luxembourg. 
134. Reduces Bouillon, and invades France, 
135, His demands at the congreſs at Calais, 
136, Has an interview with cardinal Wol- 
ſey at Bruges, and concludes; a league with 
Henry VIII. againſt France, 137. Pope 
Leo declares for him againſt. France, 140. 
The French driven out of Milan, 143, 147. 
_ Viſits England in his pallzge to, pain, .150. 
_ "Cultivates the good will of cardinal 47 
and creates the Earl of Surrey his high ad- 
miral, ib. Grants the iſland of Malta, to 
the Knights of St. John, expelled from 
Rhodes by Solyman the magnificent, 153. 
Arrives in Spain, 154. A retroſpe& of his 
Proceedings in relation to the inſurrections in 
Spain, 1 1 Iſſues circulatory letters for the 
inſurgents to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of pardon, 164. His prudent mode- 
ration toward the inſurgents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 186. Acquires the love of the 
Caſtilians, 187. Enters into a league with 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, 193. Why he 


did not endeavour to get Wolſey eleded 
Pope, 198. Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but without ſucceſs, 200. His troops in 
Milan mutiny. for want of pay, but are pa- 


of Henry VIII, of England and his miniſter | 


The Emperar's, 
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cified by Moronè, 202. Undertakes an in- 
vaſion of Provence, 215. Orders Peſcara to 


beſiege Marſeilles, 216, Peſcara obliged to 


retire, 217. Diſconcerted by the French 
over- running the Milaneſe again, 220. The 


revenues of Naples inartgaged, to raiſe mo- 
ney, 16. His troops defeat Francis and take 
bim priſoner at the battle of Pavia, 228 


His affected moderation at receiving the 
news, 229. Avails himſelſ of a treaty con- 
cluded. between Lannoy and Pope Clement, 


but refuſes to ratify it, 235. His army in 


Pavia mutiny, and are 0 liged to be diſband- 


ed, 236. His deliberations on the proper 
improvement of his diſadvantages, 16. His 
propoſitions to Francis, 237. After many 
delays grants Storza, the inveſtiture of Mi- 
an, 240. Morons's intrigues betrayed to 
him by Peſcara, 243. Orders Peſcara, to 


continue his negocial ions with Morone, 244. 


His rigorous treatment of Francis, 245. 


_ - Viſits Francis, 246. His kind reception of 


the Duke of Bourbon, 247. Grants Bour- 


bon the dutchy of Milan, and appoints 
him general in chief oſ the imperial army 
there, 248. Fruitleſs negociations for 

the 1 of Francis, ib. Treaty of, Ma- 


drid, with Francis, 250., Delivers up Fran- 


cis, 254: Marries Labella of Portugal, 16. 


An alliance formed againſt him at Cognac, 


266. Sends, ambaſſadors to Francis to re- 


quice the fulfilment of the treaty of Madrid, 


268. Prepares ſor war againſt Francis, 270, 


The Pope reduced to an accommodation 


with him, 274. The exhauſted. ſtate, of his 
finances, 275. His troops under Bourbon 


diſtreſſed and mutinous for want of pay, ib. 
Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is ſlain but the 
city taken, 284. The Prince of Orange ge- 
neral on Bourbon's death, takes the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, and the Pope priſoner, 387. 
uct on that OCCAuon, 
288. His diſſentions with the Pope, how 
far favourable to the reformation, 290. His 
inſtructions, to the diet at Spires, ib. His 


. manifeſto againft the Pope, and letter to the 


cardinals, 291. France and England league 


againſt him, 294. Is refuſed ſupplies hy the 
* nn Caſtile, 298. Delivers the Pope 
0 


ra ranſom, 299. His overtures to Henry 


| and Francis, 300. Their declaration of war 
- againſt him, 302. Is challenged by Francis 
| | to 
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to ſingle combat, 16. Andrew Doria revolts 
trom Francis to him, 308. His forces de- 
feat the French in Italy, 310. 312. His 
motives for deſiring an accommodation, 313. 
Coucludes a ſeparate treaty with the Pope, 
314. Terms of the peace of Cambray con- 
cluded with Francis by the mediation of 
Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe of France, 
315. Remarks on the advantages gained 
by him in this treaty, and on his conduct of 
the war, 316, Viſits Italy, 320. His po- 
hey on his publick entry into Barcelona, ib. 
Has an interview with the Pope at Bologna, 
321. Motives for his moderation in Italy, 
16. His treaties with the States of, 322. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Emperor of 
the Romans, 324. Summons a diet at Spires 
to conſider the ſtate of religion, 325. His 
deliberations with the Pope, reſpeQting the 
expediency of calling a general council, 327. 
Appoints à diet at Augſburg, 328. Makes 
a publick entry into that city, 329. His en- 
deavours to check the reformation, ib. Re- 
ſolute behaviour of the proteſtant Princes 
toward him, 330. His ſevere decree againſt 
the Proteſtants, 331. Propoſes his brother 
Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans, 
332. Is oppoſed by the Proteſtants, 333. 
Obtains his election, 334. Is defirous of an 
accommodation with the Proteſtants, 336. 
Concludes a treaty with them at Nurem- 
burg, 337. Raiſes an army to oppoſe the 
Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to 
retire, 338. Has another interview with the 
Pope, and preſſes him to call a general 
council, 339. Procures a league of the Ita- 
lian States to ſecure the peace of Italy, 341. 
Arrives at Barcelona, 342. His endeavours 
to prevent the negociations and meeting be- 
tween the Pope and Francis, 344. Under- 
takes to expel Barbaroſſa from Tunis, and 
reſtore Muley Haſcen, 370. Lands in 
Africa, and beſieges Goletta, 371. Takes 
Goletta, and ſeizes Barbatoſſa's fleet, 373. 
Defeates Barbaroſſa, and takes Tunis, 374. 
Reſtores Muley Haſcen; and the treaty be- 
tween them, 376. 'The glory acquired by 
this enterprze and the delivery of the Chri- 
ſtian captives, 377. Seizes the dutchy of 
Milan on the death of Francis Sforza, 389. 
His policy with regardto it, 16. Prepares for 
war with Francis, 390. His inveQuve againſt 
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Francis at Rome before the Pope in council, 
91. Remarks on this tranſaction, 394. 
nvades France, 395. - Enters Provence and 

finds it deſolated, 400. Beſſeges Marſeilles 

and Arles, 401. His miferable retreat from 

Provence, 403. His invaſion of Picardy 

defeated, 404. Is accuſed of poiſoning the 

dauphm, 405: Improbabiliry of its truth, 
ib, His conjecture concerning the dauphin's 
death, 406. Flanders invaded by Francis, 

407. A ſuſpenſion of arms in Flanders, 

how negociated, 408. A truce in Pied. 

mont, 409. Motives to theſe truces, 7, 

Negociation for peace with Francis, 412. 

Concludes a truce for ten years at Nice, 

413. Remarks on the war, 15. His in- 

terview with Francis, 414. Covrts the 

friendſhip of Henry VIII. ot England, 420. 

Indulges the Proteſtant Princes, 421. Quiets 

their apprehenſions of the Catholick league, 

425. His troops mutiny, 427. Aſſembles 

the Cortes of Caſtile, 428. Deſtroys the 

ancient conſtitution of the Cortes, 429. In- 
ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the Spaniſh 
grandees, 430. Deſires permiſſion of Fran- 
cis to paſs through France to the Nether- 

lands, 438. His reception in France, 439. 

His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 442. Re- 

fuſes to fulfill his engagements to Francis, 

443- Appoints a friendly conference be- 

tween a deputation of Catholick and pro- 

teſtant divines before the diet at Ratiſhon, 

462. Reſul tof this cooference, 464. Grants 

a private exemption from oppreſſions to the 

Proteſtants, 465. Undertakes to reduce Al- 

giers, 472. Is near being caſt away by a 

violent ſtorm, 474. Lands near Algiers, 76. 

His ſoldiers expoſed to a violent tempeſt and 

ram, 475. His fleet ſhattered, 476. His 

fortitude under theſe diſaſters, 478, Leaves 

his enterprize and embarks apain, 4b. I; 

diſtreſſed with another ftorm at fea, 479. 


Cheregate, nuncio from the Pope to the diet at 


Nuremburgh, his inſtructions, 207, Op- 
poſes the aflembling a general counc'l, 208. 


Cb.evres, William de Croy, lord of, appomnt- 


ed by Maximilian to fuper ntend-the educa- 
tion of his grandſon Charles, 21. Adrian 
of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 16. 
His direction of the ſtudies of Charles, 23. 
His avarice corrupts the Flemiſh court of 
Charles, 36. Negociates a peace with 


France, 


14 
"4 


Clement VII. pope, 


Be 
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France, 38. Endeavours to prevent an in- 


terview between Charles and Ximenes, 39. 
Attends Charles to Spain, 40. His — Lock 
ancy, over Charles, 44. His extortions, ib. 
is death and the ſuppaſed cauſes of it, 1 39 

| e, his election, 197... His 
2 ib, Grants Bar 
egatine commiſſion in nd for life, x98. 
125 to accede to the league —— 
rancis,. 201, Labours to accommodate 
the differences between the contending par- 
ties, 4b. His proceedings with regard to the 
Reformers, 212, Concludes a treaty, of 
neutrality with Francis, 323. Entert into 
a ſeparate treaty. with Charles after the battle 


of Pavia, and the conſequences of it, 234. 


Joins in an alliance with Francis of Sforza, 
aud the Venetians, againſt . the Emperor, 
266. Abſolves, Francis, from his oath to oh- 
ſerye_ the treaty of Madrid, 267. Cardinal 
Colonna. ſeizes, Rome, and inveſts him in 
the caſtle of, St. Angelo, 274. Is forced to 
an accommodation * the 2 $ 

$ revenge ag m the; Colonna mi Ys 
5 bs es Nate, . His ſetritorics 
inyaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity on 
the occaſou, 279. Concludes a treaty with 
Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 280. con- 
ſternation on Bourbon's motions: towards 
Rome, 28 3 Rome taken, and himſelf be- 
ſieged in the caſtle. of St. Angelo, 285. Sur- 
renders himſelf priſoner, a8). The Flo- 
entines revolt. apart him, 294. Pays 

harles a ranſom for his liberty, with other 
ſtipulations, 209. Makes his eſcape from 
confinement, (309. Writes a letter of thanks 
to Lautrec, ih. Is. jealous of his intentions 
of Francis, and negociates with Charles, 

6. His motives and ſteps towards an ac- 
commodation, 313. Concludes; a. ſeparate 
treaty: with Charles, 214; His interview 


with the Emperor at Bologna, 331. Crowns 


Charles, King of Lombardy and Emperor 
of the Romans, 324. His repreſentations 


to the Emperor; againſt. calling a general 
council, 328. Has another interview with 
Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties raiſed 


by him to the calling a general council, 339. 
Agrees to a league of the Italian States for 
the peace of Italy, 341. His interview and 
treaty with Francis, 344. Marries Catha- 
rine di Medici to the Duke of Orleans, 345. 
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Colagne, Ferdinand King of Hunga 


Colannay; Cardinal Pampeo, 


His protraction of the affair of the divorce 


ſolicited by Henry VIII. ib. Reverſes 
Cranmer's ſentence of divorce, under penalty 
of excommunication, 346. Henry re- 
nounces his ſupremacy, ib. His death, 347. 
Reflections on his Pontificate, b. 


olſey a Clergy, Romiſh, remarks on the immoral lives 


of, and how the contributed to the progreſs 
of the Reformation, 103. he facility 
with which they obtained | pardons, 104. 
Their uſurpations in Germany, during the 
diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 106. Their 
other opportunities of aggrandiaing them- 

lves there, 107. Their perſonal immuni- 
ties, ib. Their encroachments on the laity, 
108... The dreadful effects of ſpiritual cen- 
ſures,” 109. Their devices to ſecure their 
uſurpations, 110. The united effect of all 
theſe circumſtances, 114. Oppoſe the ad- 
vancement of learning in Germany, 117. 


Cnipperdoling, a leader of the Anabaptiſts at 
Munſter 


„an account of, 351. 334. See 
Anabiptifts. j* 


Cognae, an alliance formed there againſt Charles 


by the Pope, the Venetians, the Duke of 
Milan, and Francis I. 266; | 
ry and Bo- 
hemia, brother to the Emperor Charles V. 
elected King of the Romans by the college 


of Electors there, 334. 
his character, and 


rivalſhip; with Pope Clement VII. 273. 
Seizes Rome, and inveſts the Pope in the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, 274. Is degraded and 
the reſt of the family excommunicated by 
the Pope, 277. Is prevailed on by the Po 
when priſoner with the — to ſoli- 
cit his delivery, 299. 


: vade Milan, 196. 


Proſper! the Italian general, his cha- 
racter, 141. Appointed to command the 
troops in the invaſion of Milan, 16. Drives 
the French out of Milan, 143. His army 
how weakened at the death of Pope Leo 

144. Defeats Marechal- de Lautrec, at 
Bicocca, 147: ; Reduces Genoa, 149. The 
bad ſtate of his troops when the French in- 
s enabled to defend the 


city by the ill conduct of Bonnivet the French 
commander, ib. Dies, and is ſuccceeded by 
Lannoy, 201. 9 2111 

Conchilles, an Aragonian gentleman, employed 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, io obtain Joanna's 


conſent 


8 *R' © inc tg : 


- conſent to his regency of Caſtile, 9. Thrown 
imo a by the Archduke Philip. ib. 
Confeſſion, of Augſburg, drawn up by Melanc- 

» 32 

Cor fairs + arbary, an account of the rife of, 
464. See Algiers, Barbaroſſa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke 
* title to the crown, 3. Not allowed 
to aſſemble in the name of Charles V. Their 
oppoſition to his deſires, 76. 

Cortes of Caſtile, acknowledges the Archduke 
Philip's title to the crown, 3. Is prevailed 
upon to acknowledge Ferdinand regent, ac- 
cording to Wabelha's will, 7. Acknowledges 
Philip and Joanna King and Queen of Caſ- 
tile, and their ſon Charles, Prince of Aſturias, 
14. Declares Charles King, and votes him 
a free gift, 43. Summoned by Charles to 

meet at Compoſtela —— 64. Tu- 

mul ings t » 65. A do- 

— 2 Loſes all its influence 

by the diffolution of the Holy Junta, 182. 

Its backwardneſs to grant fupplies for the 

s wars in Italy, 275. Refuſes his 

refling ſolicitatiens for a ſupply, 298. Aſ- 

bled at Toledo to grant ſupplies to the 

Emperor, 428. 'The remonſtrances of, 429. 

The ancient conſtitution of, ſubverted by 
Charles, 16. See Spain. 

Cortona, Cardinal di, governor of Florence for 
the Pope, expelled by the Florentines, on 
the 's captivity, 294- 

Coſmo u Medici See Medici. 

Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, annuls the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of 
Aragon, which was refuſed to Henry by the 
Pope, 345. His ſentence reverſed by the 


Pope, 346. g 

Crey, William de, nephew to Chievres, made 
archbiſhop of Toledo, by Charles V. 45. 
Dies, 181. 


| D 
D' Albert, John, expelled from his kingdom of 

- - Navarre by Ferdinand of Aragon, 19. In- 
vades Navarre, but is defeated by Cardinal 
Ximenes, 3s. 

D* Alembert, M. his obſervation on the order of 
Jeſuits, 456. Note. 

Dauphin of France, eldeſt fon of Francis I. is 
delivered up with the Duke of Orleans, to 
the Emperor Charles V. in exchange for his 
Vol. II. ö 
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father, as hoſtage for the of the 
treaty of Madrid, 254. His death imputed 
to poiſon, 405, The moſt probable cauſe of 
it, 406. 

Denmark, King of, joins the Proteſtant league at 
Smalkalde, 424. | 

Doria, Andrew, aſſiſts Lautrec in fubduing 
Genoa, 296. Conquers and kills Mgncada 
in a ſea engagement before the harbour of 
Naples, 305. His character, 307. Is dif- 
guſted with the behaviour of the French, 
ib, Revolts to the Emperor, 308. 
to Naples a communication by fea, 16. Re- 
ſcues Genoa from the French, 310. Re- 
ſtores the government of, to the citizens, 
311. The reſpect paid to his memory, 312. 
Attends the Emperor Charles in his diſaſtrous 
expedition againſt Algiers, 473. | 

Dover, an e there n Henry VIII. 
and the Emperor Charles V. 74. 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his character, 
192. Commences a lawſuit againſt Charles 
Duke of Bourbon, for his eſtate, at the in- 
ſtigation of Louiſe the King's mother, ib. 

Duelling, the cuſtom of, how rendered general, 
303. Its influence on manners, 304. 


c E 
Eccius, an adverſary of Luther's holds a pub- 
tick diſputation with him at Leipſic, on the 
validity of the Papal * 94. 
Ecclefiaftical cenſures of the Romiſh church, 
the dreadful effects of, 109. 
Reſervation, in the receſs of the 
diet of Augſburg, remarks on, 337. 
Egypt, how and by whom added to the Otto- 
man Empire, 50. 
Eignotz, a faction in Geneva fo termed, an ac- 
count of, 386. | 
See 


Emmanuel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy. 
Savoy. af 

England, by what means that kingdom was 

ed from the papal ſupremacy, and received 

the doctrines of the Reformation, 346. 

Erard, de la Mark,, ambaſſador” of Charles V. 
to the diet of Frankfort, his private motives 
for thwarting the pretenſions of Francis I. 
of France, to the Imperial crown, 58. Signs 
the capitulation of the Germanick body, on 
behalf of Charles, 60. 

Erajmus, forme account of, 118. Preceded 


Luther in his cenfures againſt the Romiſh 
O oo church, 


. 


INDEX TO THE 


husch, 4... Concurs with him in his inten- 


tions of ion, 119. Motives which 
en 
Europe, a ſhort view of the ſtate of, at the 


death of the Emperor Maximilian, 48. The 


the 
timents of, on Charles's treatment of the 


Eutemi, 


contemporary monarchs of, all illuſtrious, at 
the time of Charles V.-77. The * 
carrying on war in, how improved be 

practice of earlier ages, 199. The ſen- 


Pope, 2. if 101 1 f + 4 
| King of Algiers engages Barbaroſla in 


his ſervice, and is murdered by him, 365. 
Excommunication, in the Romiſh church, 


„ 


£ 


rr 
. 
| 


original inſtitution of, and the uſe made of it, 


| 1 


Farneſe, Alexander, his unanimous. election to 


the Papacy, 34). See Paul, vol. III. 


Ferdinand King of Aragon, how he acquired 


his kingdoms, 2. 


Invites his daughter 


Joanna, and her huſband, Philip Archduke 


of Auſtria, to Spain, 3. Becomes jealous 


of Philip, 1b. Carties on his war with France 


vigorouſly, notwithſtanding Philip's treaty 
with Lewis, 5. His Queen Iſabella dies, 
and leaves him regent of Caſtile, under re- 


tile, and is acknowledged regent by the 


Cortes, ib. His character, 7. His maxims 


* government, odious to the Caſtilians, ib. 


equired by Philip to reſign bis regency, 8. 


Joanna's letter of conſent procured by him, 


intercepted by Philip, and herſelf : confined, 


is jointly veſted in them, and e ib. 
VII. of England to de- 


414 fs 


| his-prudent 
18. Acquires by diſhonourable means the 


ſtrictions, 6. Reſigns the kingdom of Caſ- 


* 


Charles, ib. Dies, 21. 


him elected King of the Romans, 332. 
. is oppoſed by the Proteſtants, 


kingdom of Navarre, 19. How he deſtroy- 


ed his | conſtitution, ib. Endeavours to ex- 


clude his grandſon Charles from his Spaniſh 


ſucceſſion, 20. Alters his will in favour of 
Review of his ad- 
miniſtration, 24. Ximenes appointed by his 
will, regent of Caſtile, until the arrival of 
Charles V. 25. 


Ferdinand, ſecond ſon of Philip Archduke of 


Auſtria born, 5. Left regent of Aragon, by 
his grandfather Ferdinand, 20. This, re- 
voked by a ſubſequent will, by which he ob- 
tains only a penſion, 21. Diſcontented with 
his diſappointment, he is taken to Madrid un- 
der the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 27. Sent 


by Charles V. to viſit their grandfather Max- 


imilian, 45. Is elected King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, 289. Signs a deed called the Re- 
verſe, ib. The Emperor endeavours to 


3. Is crowned 
King of the Romans, 334. Forms a confe- 
deracy [againſt the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 
356: Oppoſes the reſtoration of Ultick Duke 
Wurtemberg, 360. Recognizes his title 
and concludes a treaty with him, ib. His 
kingdom of Hungary wreſted from him by 
John Zapol Scaepius, 466. Beſieges the 
yours King Stephen and his mother in Buda, 
ut is defeated by the Turks, 468. His mean 


offers of ſubmiſſion to the Porte, ib. which 
are rejected, 470. * | 
eudal government, a view of, as it exiſted 


in Spain, 159 


Fieſce, Count of Lavagna. See Lavagna.. _ . 
. Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt againſt Pope 
Clement VII. on the news of his captivity, 


and recover their liberty, 294. Are reduced 

to ſubjection to Alexander di Medici, by the 

Emperor, 323. Alexander di Medici, Duke 

of, aſſaſſinated by his kinſman Lorenzo, 416. 

Coſmodi Medici, advanced to the ſovereignty, 
17. © Coſmo ſupported by the Emperor, de 
eats the partrzans of Lorenzo, 418. 


| Fonſeca, Antonio de, commander in chief of the 


orces in Spain, ordered by Cardinal Adrian 
to beſiege the inſurgents in Segovia, 157. Is 
denied liberty of taking military ſtores, by the 
inhabitants of Medina del Campo, ib. At- 


. tacks and almoſt burns the whole town, 158. 
Is repulſed, 16. Eis houſe at Valladolid 


bunt, . 


Francis, 


5 
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SECOND 


Francis]. King of France, concludes a peace 
with Charles V. and the conditions of the 
treaty, 38. Sends a fruitleſs embaſly to 
Charles for the reſtitution of Navarre to the 
young King, 46. Aſpires to the Imperial 
crown at the death of Maximilian, 49. Rea- 
ſons by which he ſupported his pretenſions, 
50. Remarks on the equipages of his am- 
baſſadors to the German States, 52. His 

tenſions adopted by the Venetians, 53. 

ſes the election, 59. Riſe of the rival- 
ſhip between him and Charles, 67. Courts 
the favour of Cardinal Wolſey, 73. Pro- 
miſes Wolſey his intereſt for the Papacy, 75. 
Has an interview with Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, ib. Wreſtles with Henry and throws 
him, ib. Note. His advantages over Charles, 
at the commencement of hoſtilities between 
them, 127. Concludes an alliance with the 
Pope, 129. Invades and reduces Navarre, 
in the name of Henry D*Albert, fon of John, 
the former King, 132. The French driven 
out by the imp e of L'Eſparre their 
general, who is taken priſoner by the Spa- 
niards, 133. Retakes Mouſon from the 
Imperialiſts, 135. Invades the low Coun- 


tries, but loſes the 11 of ſucceſs 
eje 


by imprudence, ib. as the demands 
f Charles at the congreſs at Calais, 137. 
A league concluded between Charles and 
Henry VIII. againſt him, is. His impru- 
dent appointment of the Marechaal de Foix 
to the government of Milan, 139. De Foix 
attacks Reggio, but is repulſed by the go- 
vernor Guicciardini the hiſtorian, 140. The 
Pope declares againſt him, ib. His embar- 
raſſments on the invaſion of Milan, 141. 
His mother ſeizes the money appointed for 
payment of the Milaneſe troops- ib. Milan 
taken, and the French driven out, 143. 
Levies a body of Swiſs, 146. Who inſiſt 
on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperia- 
liſts, which is loſt, 147. War declared 
againſt him by Henry VIII. 149. His ex- 
pedients to ſupply his treaſury, 16. The 
plan pur ued by him to reſiſt the incurſions 
of the Engliſh, 151. 


Emperor againſt him, 189. To which Pope 
Adrian accedes, 190. His expeditious 
movement againſt the Milaneſe, ib. Diſ- 
concerted by the Duke of Bourbon's con- 


Picardy invaded by 
Henry, ib. © The Venetians league with the 
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ſpiracy, ibs. Taxes him with betraying his 
cauſe, which Bourbon demies, 194. r- 
bon eſcapes to Italy and Francis returns, 
195. —— the admiral Bonnivet to 
command againſt the Milaneſe, ib. Picardy 
invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who is 
driven back, 200. Repulſes the invaſion 
of Gu enne and Burgundy by Charles, #6. 
His ſucceſsful cloſe of the campaign, 10. 
His prudent care to diſappoint the Imperia- 
lifts in their invaſion Provence, 216. 
Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the Im- 
rialiſts to retire from Marſeilles, 217. 
etermines to invade the Milaneſe, 218. 
Appoints his mother Louiſe regent during 
his abſence, 219. Enters Milan, and takes 
poſſeſſion of the city, ib. Adviſed by Bon- 
nivet to beſiege Pavia, 221, His vigorous 
attacks on Pavia, 222. Concludes a treaty 
of — with Pope Clement, 223. 
His imprudent invaſion of Naples, 224. 
Reſolves by Bennivet's advice to attack 
Bourbon's army, and advance to the relief of 
Pavia, 226. Is routed at the battle of Pa- 
via, 227. Is taken priſoner, 228, Is ſent 
to the caſtle of Pizzitchitone under the cuſ- 
tody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 229. Re- 
fuſes the propoſitions made to him by Chat les, 
237. Is carried to Spain on his deſire of a 
perſonal interview with Charles, 238. Is 
rigorouſly treated in Spain, 245. Falls dan- 
rouſly ill, ib. Is viſited by Charles, 246. 
Reſolves to reſign his kingdom, 249. Is 
delivered from his captivity by the treaty of 
Madrid, 250. His fecret proteſtations againſt 
the validity of this treaty, 252. Marries 
the Queen of Portugal, 16. Recovers his 
liberty, and the Dauphin and the Duke of 
Orleans delivered up hoſtages to Charles for 
the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 
254. Writes a letter of acknowledgement 
to Henry VIII. of England, 264. His re- 
ply to the Imperial ambaſſadors, 265. En- 
ters into a league with the Pope, the Vene- 
tians and Sforza, againſt Charles, 266. Is 
abſolved from his oath to obſerve the treaty 
of Madrid, 267. His behaviour to the 
Emperor's ſecond embaſſy, 269. Is diſpi- 
rited by his former ill ſucceſs, 270. Enters 
into a treaty with Henry VIII. of England 
againſt the Emperor, 294. Succeſſes of his 
general Lautrec in Italy, 297. His reply 
Oo 2 0 


L Loviſe and Margaret of Auſtria, 


A IN ANU T0 T HE 


to the £ 
war againſt him, and challenges him to ſingle 
combat, 302. Treats Andrew Doria ill, 
who revolts from him to the Emperor, Fo 
His army under Saluces, driven out of Italy, 
370. His troops in Milan routed, 312. 
His endeavours toward an accommodation, 
313. Terms of the peace of Cambray, 
concluded by the meditation of his * 
15. Re- 
marks on the ſacrifices made by how in this 
. treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 316. 
Leagues ſecretly, with the Proteſtant Princes, 
| 334: His meaſures to elude the treaty 
of - Cambray, 342. His iations with 
the Pope, 343. His interview and treaty 
with the Pope, _ Gives the Duke of 
Orleans in marriage to Catherine di Midici, 
385: Negociates à . treaty with Francis 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, 379. His envoy 
- Merveille executed at Milan for murder, ib. 
Is diſappointed in his endeavours. to nego- 
ciate alliarces againſt the Emperor, 380. 
Invites Melandthon to Paris, 1865 vi- 
dences his zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
382. Cauſes of his quarrel with the Duke 
of Savoy, 384. Seizes the Duke's territo- 
ries, 385. Hh pretenſions to the dutchy of 
Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 389. 
The Emperor's invective againſt him before 
the Pope in council, 391. Is invaded by 


Charles, 395. His prudent plan of defence, 
398. the army under Montmorency, 
402. Death of the Dauphin, 405. Ob- 


tains a [decree of the parliament of Paris 


againſt the Emperor, 406.  Invades the Low 


ountries, 407. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 
Flanders, and how negociated, 408. A 
truce in Piedmont, 409. Motives to theſe 
truces, ib. Concludes an alliance with So- 
lar the Magnificent, 410. Negociations 
or a peace with the Emperor, 412. Con- 
-*cludes a truce for ten years at Nice, 413. 
Reflections on the war, ib. His interview 

with Charles, 785. Marries of Guiſe 
_ to James V. of Scotland, 420. Refuſes the 
offers of the deputies of Ghent, 436. In- 
forms 2 id the offer 7 by _ 

7. Grants ria. ve to pals 
. France to the Netherlands, 439. 

His reception of the F.mperor, 440. Is deceived 
by the Emperor in reſpecl to Milan, 443. 


teas hi 


's overtures, 301. Declares Frankfort, the diet of, aſſembled for the choice 


of an Emperor at the death of Maximilian, 
56. Names and views of the EleQors, 
ib, The Empire offered to Frederick of 
Saxony, ib. Who rejects it, with his reaſons, 
57. Chuſes Charles V. Emperor, 59. His 
confirmation of the Germanick privileges 


required and agreed to, 60. City of, em- 


braces the reformed religion, 206. 


Frederick Duke of Saxony, aſſembles with the 


other EleQtors at the diet of Frankfort, to 
chuſe av Emperor, 56. The Empire 
offered to him, #6. uo it, and votes 
for Charles V. 57. Refuſes the preſents of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 58. This difinter- 
eſted behaviour confirmed by the teſtimony 
of hiſtorians, ib. Note. Chuſes Martin 
Luther, philoſophical profeſſor at his univer- 
ſuy of Wittemberg, 83. Encourages Luther 
in his oppoſition 10 indulgences, 85. Pro- 
m . againſt Cajetan, go. Cauſes 
Luther to be ſeized at his return from the 
diet of Worms, and conceals him at Wart- 
burg, 124. Dies, 263. 


Frongſperg, George, a German nobleman, ſome 


account of, he joins the army of Charles V. 


275. 


| | . 
General of the Jeſuits, an inquiry into his office 


and deſpotick authority, 448. 


Geneva, an account of its revolt againſt the 


Duke of Sayoy, 386. 


Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French gene- 


ral, 296. , The French endeavour to pre- 
judice its trade in favour of Savona, 307. 
$ reſcued from the French by Andrew Do. 
ria, 319. The government of, ſettled by 
he LI GA of Doria, 311. The 
nour paid to Doria's » 2318. . Is 
viſited by the Emperor, 1 * 
an aſſociation in Valencia, ſo term- 
ed, on what occaſion formed, 182. Re- 
fuſe to lay down their arms, 1b. Their re- 
ſentment levelled at the nobility, who raiſe 
an army againſt them, 183. Defeat the 
nobles in ſeyeral actions, 184. But are 
routed and diſperſed by them, ib. 


Germany, ſtate of, at the death. of the Empe- 


ror Maximilian, 48. Charles V. of Spain, 
and Francis I. of France, form pretenſions 
to the Imperial crown, 49. Their reſpeQive 

| reaſons 
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reaſons offered in favour of their claims, 50, - 


51. Views and intereſts of the other Euro- 
an ſttates in relation to the competitors, 52. 
es VIII. of England, advances a claim, 5 3. 
But is diſcouraged from proſecuting it, 54. 
How the Papacy was likely to be affected in 
the choice of an Emperor, ib. Advice of 
Pope Leo X. to the German Princes, 55. 
Opening of the diet at Frankfort,;*. In whom 
the election of an Emperor is veſted, 56. Views 
of the EleQors, ib. The Empire offered to 
Frederick of Saxony, ib. Who rejedts it, 
and his reaſons, 57. Charles V. choſen, 59. 
The capitulation of the Germanick privi- 
leges confirmed by him, 60. Charles ſets 
out for, 66. Charles crowned at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, 76. Commencement of the Refor- 
mation there, by Martin Luther, 78. Treat- 
ment of the bull of excommunication pub- 
liſhed 2 Luther, 96. The uſurpations 
of the clergy there, during the diſputes con- 
cerning inveſtitures, 106. The clergy of, 
moſtly foreigners, 110. The benefices of, 
nominated by the Pope, 111. The expedi- 
ent of the Emperors for reſtraining this power 
of the Pope, ineffeQual, 112. The great 
progreſs of Luther's doctrines in, 206, Griev- 
ances of the peaſants, 255. Inſurrection in 
Suabia, 256. The memorial of their griev- 
ances, 257. The inſurrection quelled, 258. 
Another inſurrection in Thuringia, 16. How 
the houſe of Auſtria became ſo formidable in, 
289. Proceedings relating to the Reſorma- 
tion there, 290. Great progreſs of the Re- 
formation there, 32 erdinand King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, brother to Charles V. 
elected King of the Romans, 334. The Pro- 
teſtant religion eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 427. 
Ghent, an — there, 431. The preten- 
ſions of the citizens, 432. Form a confe- 
deracy againſt the Queen-dowager of Hunga- 
„their governeſs, 433. Their deputies to 
the Emperor, how treated by him, 16. Offer 
to ſubmit to France, 434. Is reduced by 
Charles, 442. 
Gbibeline faction, in Italy, a view of, 272. 
Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the Holy Jann, 170. 
Reſigns his commiſſion and Padilla replaced, 
172. 
Coletta, in Africa, taken by the Emperor 
Charles V. 371. . 
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Gouffier, ſent by Francis I. King of France, to 
negociate a peace with Charles V. 38. 

Gravelines, an interview there between the Em- 
peror Charles V. and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, 76. 

Grepper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a ma- 
nager of the Proteſtant and Catholick conte- 
rences before the diet at Ratiſbon, 462. 
Writes a treatiſe to compoſe the differences 
between them, ib. The ſentiments of both 
parties on this work, 463. 

Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the coun- 
cil of Caſtile, his imprudent advice to Car- 
dinal Adrian, relating to the inſurreQion in 
Segovia, 157. 

Calle the Marquis del, appointed governor 
of Milan, by the Emperor, 404. 

Guicciardini, his account of the publication of 
Indulgences contradicted, 86. Defends Reg- 
gio againſt the French, 140. Repulſes an 
attack upon Parma, by the French, 145. 
His ſentiments of the Pope's treaty with Lan- 
noy viceroy of Naples, 280. 

Guiſe, Mary of, married to James V. of Scot- 
land, 420. 

Curt, Cardinal de, why he favoured the clec- 
tion of Charles V. to the Imperial crown, 58. 
Signs the capitulation of the Germanick body 
on behalf of Charles, 60. 


: H 

Hamburgh, city of, embraces the reformed re- 
gion, 206. 

Haro, the conde de, appointed to command 
the army of the Caſtilian nobles againſt the 
Holy Junta, 171. Attacks Tordeſillas, and 
gets poſſeſſion of Queen Joanna, 1b. Routs 
the army of the Junta, and takes Padilla pri- 
ſoner, who is executed, 177. 

Haſcen Aga, deputy governor of Algiers, his 
piracies againſt the Chriſtian ſtates, 472. Is 
beſieged in Algiers by the 1 8 cor Charles V. 

74. Makes a ſucceſsful fally, 475. The 
| forced by bad weather to return 
back again, 478. 

Hayradin, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, commences 
pirate, 364. See Barbareoſſa. 

Heldo, vice chancellor to Charles V. attends the 
Pope's nuncio to Smalkalde, 422. Forms 
a Gatholick league in oppoſition to the Pro- 
teſtant one, 424. | 


Henry 


r 


Henry VII. of England, detains the archduke 
Philip and his ducheſs when driven on h's 
coaſt, three months at the inſtigation of 
Ferdinand. 12. | 

Henry VIII. of England, ſends an ambaſſador 
to Germany to propoſe his claims to the Im- 
perial crown. 53. Is diſcouraged from his 
pretenſions, and takes- no part with the 
other competitors, 54. His perſonal cha- 
racer and political influence in Europe, 70. 
Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolſey, 72. 
Receives a viſit from the Emperor Charles V. 
74. Goes over to France to viſit Francis, 
75. Wreſtles with Francis and is thrown 
by him, ib. Note. Has another interview 
with Charles at Gravelines, 76. Charles 
offers to ſubmit his differences with Francis 
to his arbitration, ib. Publiſhes a treatiſe 
on the Seven Sacraments, againſt Martin 
Luther, 125. Obtains of the Pope the title 
of Defender of the Faith, 126. Takes part 
with Charles againſt Francis, 127. Sends 
Wolſey to negociate an accommodation be- 
tween the Emperor and Francis, 136. Con- 
cludes a league with Charles againſt Francis, 
137. His avowed reaſons for this treaty, ib. 
Hu private motives, 138. Declares war 
againſt Francis, 149. Is viſited by Charles, 
150. Makes deſcents upon the coaſt of 
France, ib. Advances with an army into 
Picardy, 151.  Obliged to retire by the 
Duke de Vendome, ib. Enters into a treaty 
with the Emperor and Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, 193. How' he raiſed ſupplies for 
his wars beyord the grants of his parliament, 
199. Sends the Duke of Suffolk to invade 
Picardy, who penetrates almoſt to Paris, but 
is driven back, 200. Engages to aſſiſt Charles 
in an invaſion of Provence, 215. Cauſes 
of his not ſupporting the Imperialiſls, 21 7. 
Effects of the battle of Pavia, and captivity 
of Francis on him, 231. Particulars of his 
embaſly to Charles, 233. Concludes a 
defenſive alliance with France, 239. Is de- 
clared protector of the league of Cognac 
againſt the Emperor, 267. His motives for 
aſſiſting the Pope againſt the Emperor, 293. 
Enters into a league with Francis, and re- 
nounces the Engliſh claim to the crown of 
France, 294. Declares war againſt the 
Emperor, 302. Concludes a truce with the 
governeſs of the Low Countries, 306. Pro- 


jects his divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 
18. Motives which withheld the Pope 
granting it, 319. Acquieſces in the 
peace of Cambray, 320. Sends a ſupply of 
money to the Proteſtant league in Germany, 
36. Procures his marriage to be annulled 
— Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, 345. 
The divorce reverſed by the Pope under pe- 
nalty of excommunication, 346. Renounces 
the Papal ſupremacy, ib. Refuſes to ac- 
knowledge any council called by the Pope, 
362. Oppoſes James V. of Scotland mar- 
rying Mary of Guiſe, 420. His diſguſts 
with Francis and intercourſe with the Em- 
peror, ib. 

Heſſe, the Landgrave of, ures the reſtora- 
tion of his kinſman, ic Duke of Wur- 
temberg, 360. 

Heuterus, his account of Lewis XII. ſhewn to 
contradict the relations given by Bellay and 
other French hiſtorians of the education of 
Charles V. 21. Note. 

Holy Junta. See Junta. 

Holy League, againſt the Emperor Charles V. 
ormed at Cognac, under the protection of 
Henry VIII. of England, 266. 

Horuc, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, commences 

irate, with his brother Hayradin, 364. 
Barbaroſſa. 

Hungary, is invaded by Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and its King Lewis II. killed, 288. 
His ſucceſſes, and the number of priſoners 
carried away, 289. The archduke Ferdi- 
nand elected King of, together with Bohe- 
mia, ib. John Zapol Scaepius wreſts it 
from Ferdinand, 466. Stephen ſucceeds on 
the death of his father John, 467. Is trea- 
cherouſly ſeized by Solyman, 469. See 
Iſabella, and Martinuxzi. 


I 
Fames V. of Scotland, levies troops to aſſiſt 


Francis in Provence, but his intention fruſ- 
trated. 419. His negociations for mar- 
riage with Francis's daughter, ib. Marries 
Mary of Guiſe, 420. 


Jeſuiis, the order of, by whom founded, 


132. Character of that order, ib. Charac- 
ter of Ignatio Loyola their founder, 445. 
The order confirmed by the Pope, 446. An 
examination into the conſtitution of the 

order, 
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451. Engage in trade, and eſtabliſh an em- 
pire in South America, 453 Bad tendency 
of the order, 454. Are reſponſible for moſt 
of the pernicious effects of Popery, ſince their 
inſtitution, 455. Advantages reſulting from 
their inſtitu ion, 1b. Civilize the natives of 
Paraguay, 457. Their precautions for the in- 
dependency of their empire there, 458. How 
the particulars of their government and in- 
ſtitution came to be diſcloſed, 459. Sum- 
mary of their character, 461. 

Indulgences, in the Romiſh church, the doQrine 
of, explained. 79. By whom firſt in- 
vented, ib. Martin Luther preaches againſt 
them, 83. Writes againſt them to Albert 
EleQor of Mentz, 84. A bull iſſued in fa- 
vour of, 92. The ſale of, oppoſed in Swit- 
zerland by Zuinglius, 94. 

Infantade, Duke of, his haughty reſentment 
of a caſual blow on his horſe, 430. Is pro- 
tected by the Conſtable of Caſtile, 431. 

Inveſlitures, uſurpations of the Romiſh Clergy 
in Germany, during the diſputes between the 
Emperors and Popes, concerning, 106. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother 

of Charles V. viſits Spain with her huſband 

Philip Archduke of Auſtria, 3. Is ſlight- 

ed by her huſband, 4. Her character, 16. 

Is abrubtly left in Spain by her huſband, 78. 

Sinks into melancholy on the occaſion, and 

is delivered of her ſecond ſon Ferdinand, 5. 

Her letter of conſent to her father's regency 

of Caſtile intercepted, and herſelf confined, 

9. Made joint regent of Caſtile with Fer- 

dinand and Philip by the treaty of Salaman- 

ca, 11. Sets out for Spain with Philip, are 
driven on the coaſt of Fn land and detained 
three months by Henry VII. 12. Acknow- 
ledged Queen of the Cortes, 4 Her ten- 
derneſs to her huſband in his ſickneſs, and 
extraordinary attachment to his body when 

dead, ib, Is incapable of government, 15. 

Her fon Charles aſſumes the Crown, 28. 

The Cortes acknowledge her fon King, with 

a reſervation in her favour, 44. Her recep- 

tion of Padilla the chief of the Spaniſh 

malcontents, 161. The Holy * re- 

moved to Tordeſillas the place of her reſi- 

dence, 162. Relapſes into her former me- 

lanchcly, ibs. The proceedings of the Holy 
unta carried on in her name, ib. Is ſeized 
y the conce de Haro, 171. 
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Jebn Zapol Scaepius, by the aſſiſtance of Sul. 
tan Solyman, eſtabliſhes himſelf in the 
kingdom of Hungary, 466. Leaves the 
kingdom to his fon Stephen, 467. See 
Hungary, Iſabella, and Martinuxzi. 

Iſabella, daughter of John II. of Caſtile, and 
wite of Ferdinand King of Aragon, her 
hiſtory, 2. Her concern at the archduke 
Philip's treatment of her daughter Joanna, 

Her death and charadter, 6. Appoints 
Ferdinand regent of Caſtile under reſtric- 
tions, #6. 

daughter to Sigiſmund King of Poland, 

married to John King of Hungary, 467. 

Her character, 16. Is treacherouſiy carried 

with her infant ſon into Tranſylvania by 

Sultan Solyman, 469. 

of Portugal, married to the Emperor 
Charles V. 254. 

Italy, conſequences of the league between Pope 
Leo X. and the Emperor Charles V. to, 
139. The characters of the Italians, Spa- 
niards and French, contraſted, ib. State of, 
at the acceſſion of Clement VII. to the Pa- 
pacy, 201. Views of the Italian States 
with reſpe& to the Emperor and Francis on 
the expulſion of the French from Genoa 
and the Milaneſe, 214. Their apprehen- 
ſions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 234. The principal States, join 
in the Holy league againſt the Emperor, 
266. Are diſguſted at the tardineſs of 
Francis, 272. A view of the Ghibeline 
faction, ib. Sentiments of the States of, 
on the peace of Cambray, 317. Is viſited 
by the Emperor Charles, 320. mo- 
tives of his moderation toward the States 
of, 321. A league among the States of, 
formed by Charles, 341. 

Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy in 
Spain, ſo termed, 160. The authority of 
Adrian diſclaimed by, 161. Removed to 
Tordeſillas where 3 Joanna reſided, 
162. Their proceedings carried on in the 
name of Joanna, 162. Receives letters from 
Charles to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of pardon, 164. Remonſtrance of 
grievances drawn up by, 16. 'The particu- 
Jars of this remonſtrance, 165. Remarks on 
the ſpirit of it, 167. Are intimidated from 
preſenting it to Charles, 169. Propoſe to 
deprive Charles of his royalty during the life 

of 
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of Joanna, i. Take the field, 170. Cha- 


' raQter of their army, ib. The Queen ſeized 
by the conde de Haro, 171. How they 
obtained money to ſupport their army, 172. 
Loſe time in negociating with the nobles, 
175. Their irreſolute conduct, ih. Their 


againſt the Emperor, 296. His ſucceſſes in 
Italy, 297. Motives which withheld him 
from ſubduing the Milaneſe, ib. Obliges 
the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 304. 
Blockades Naples, 305. His army waſted, 
and himſelf killed by the peſtilence, 309. 


army defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken Learning, the revival of, favourable to the re- 


priſoner, 176. Padilla executed, 177. His 


formation of religion, 116. 


letters to his wife, and the city of Toledo, Leipfic, a public > yo held there by Mar- 


178. The tuin of the confederacy, 1 79. 
Julius II. Pope, obſervations on the pontificate 
of, 102. 
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La Chau, a Flemiſh gentleman, aſſociated by 
Charles V. with Cardinal Ximenes in the 
- regency of Caſtile, 33. 
Lannoy, mortgages the revenues of Naples, to 
ſupply the exigencies of the Eemperor, 
220. Francis ſurrenders himſelf priſoner 
to him at the battle of Pavia, 228. His 
* cautious diſpoſal of him, 229. 
him up in purſuance of the treaty of Ma- 
drid, and receives the Duke of Orleans and 
the Dauphin, as hoſtages in exchange, 254. 
Is ſent ambaſſador to Francis to require his 
fulfilment of the treaty of, 268. Concludes 
a treaty with the Pope, 280. Marches to 
join the Imperialiſts at Rome, where the 
_ _ tfoops refuſe to obey him, 
Lanuza, don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, 
on the departure of Charles V. for Germany, 
66. Compoſes the diſturbances there, 184. 
Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, the French 
goverr or of Milan, his character, 139. 
Alienates the affections of the Milaneſe from 
the French, ib. Inveſts Reggio, but is re- 
pulſed by Guicciardini the hiſtorian, then 
D 140. Is excommunicated by the 

ope, ib. The money for paying his troops, 
ſeiſed by Louiſe of Savoy, 141, Is left by 
his Swiſs troops, 142. Is driven out of the 
Milaneſe territories, 143- A new body of 

on 


Swiſs under him inſi giving battle to 


© the Imperialiſts, who defeat him, 147. The 


Swiſe leave him, 148. Retires into France 
with the reſidue of his troops, ib. Delivers 


Delivers 
a policy, 79. His inattention to Martin Lu- 


tin Luther, and Eccius, on the validity of the 
Papal authority, 94. | 


Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, 54. 


His apprehenſions on the election of an Em- 
peror of Germany, at the death of Maxi- 
milian, 16. His council to the German 
Princes, 55. Grants Charles V. a tenth of 
all eccleſiaſtical benefices in Caſtile, 62. 
Lays Caſtile under an interdict, but takes it 
off, at the inſtance of Charles, ib. His 
conduct on the proſpect of war between 
Charles and Francis, 69. Situation of the 
Papacy at his acceſſion, and his views of 


ther's controverſy with the Dominicans, 
concerning indulgences, 87. Is inſtigated 
againſt him, and ſummons him to Rome, 75. 
Defires the elector of Saxony not to protect 
him, 1b. Is prevailed on to permit Luther's 
doctrines to be examined in Germany, 88. 
Cardinal Cajetan appointed to try him, 10. 
Iſſues a bull in favour of Indulgences, 92. A 
ſuſpenſion of proceedings againſt Luther, and 
why, 93. Pabliſhes a bull of excommunica- 


- tionagainſt him, 95. The political views of 


his conduct between Charles and Francis, 
128. Concludes a treaty with Francis, 1 29. 
Concludes à treaty alſo with Charles, 16. The 
conditions of the treaty with Charles, 130. 
Its confequences to Italy, 1 855 Is diſap- 
pointed in a ſcheme formed by Merome, chan- 
cellor of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 
140. - Excommunicates Marechal de Foix 
for his attack of Reggio, and declares againſt 


France, 16. Takes a body of Swiſs into 


pay, 141. 'The French driven out of the 
ilaneſe, 143. He dies, 144. The ſpirit 
of the confederacy broken by his death, ib. 


up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in L'Eſparre, Foix de, commands the French 


exchange for Francis I. as hoſtages for the 
erformance of the treaty of Madrid, 254. 
appointed generaliſſimo of the league 


treops in Navarre for Henry D' Albert, 132. 
Reduces that kingdom, 1b. His imprudent 
progreſs into Cailtile, 133. Is taken priſoner 


Lewis II. 


Flanders, 3 
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by the Spaniards, and the French driven out 

Navarre, — es | e 

ry a mia, his 

n Is invaded and killed by 
Solyman the Magnificent, #8. | 


NI. King of France, receives homage 


of the Archduke Philip, for the earldom of 
- Concludes a treaty with him, 
while at war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 5. 
Beſtows his niece Germaine de Foix, on 
Ferdinand, and concludes a peace with him, 


10. Loſes the confidence of Philip on that 


occaſion, 21. Note, Beſtows his eldeſt daugh- 


ter, already betrothed to Charles V. on the 


count of Angouleme, 16. 


Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for the Em- 


403: oy | 
Literature, its obligations to the order of Je- 


Lorenzo ci. 4 
Louiſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, 


to the houſe 


againſt Francis, 221. His vigorous 
ood, 222. Sallies out at the battle of 
Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 
227. Is left governor of Milan by the Duke 


of Bourbon, 278. Defeats the forces there, 


* Is appointed generaliſſimo of the Ita- 
ian league, 341. DireQs the operations of 
the invaſion of France, under the Emperor, 
395. Dies, | 


ſuits, 456, 

Medici. See Medici. 

her character, 141. Her motives for ſeizi 
the mony appointed for payment of e 
Lautrec's troops, ib. Cauſe of her averſion 
Bourbon, 191. Her advances 
toward a marriage with Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, gehe by him, 192. Deter- 
mines to ruin him, 1. Inſtigates a law-ſuit 
againſt him, for his eſtates, 16. Goes to diſ- 
ſuade Francis from his intended invaſion of 


the Milaneſe, who will not wait for her, 218. 
Is appointed regent during his abſence, 219. 


% 
—— 


Her prudent conduct on 
and 


e defeat of Pavia, 
captivity of her ſon Francis, 231. Con- 
cludes a defenſive alliance with Henry VII. 


239. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid for the 
recovery of her ſon's liberty, 253. Under- 


takes with Margaret of Savoy, to accommo- 


date the differences between the Emperor 


and Francis, 314. Articles of the peace of 


Cambray, 315. 


Loyola, Ignatic, commands the caſtle of Pam- 


peluna in Navarre, and is. wounded in, its 


defence, 132. His enthuſiaſtick turn of 


mind, 16. The founder of the ſociety of Je- 


Vol. Il. 


Lunenturgh, Duke 


95. 


doctrines, 16. 
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ſuits, ib. Prevails on the Pope to eſtabliſh . 
the order, 446. An examination into the 
wrong r the SG * Office and 
power of the general, 448. e rapid pro- 
greſs of the order, 457- See Feſuits, 

„ avows the opinions of 


„ 


Luther, 206. | 


Luther, Martin, the happy conſequences of 


the opinions ated by him, 78. Attacks 
lndulgences, 82, His birth and education, 
ib, Choſen philoſophical profeſſor at the 
univerſity. of Wittemberg, 63. Inveighs 
againſt the publiſhers of Indulgences, 16. 
Writes to Albert Elector of Mentz, againſt 
them,84. Compoſestheſes againſt Indulgences, 
ib, Is — by the — and 
encouraged by Frederick Elector of Saxony, 16. 
Is ſummoned to Rome by Pope Leo, 87. Ob- 


tains of the Pope leave to have his doArines 


examined in Germany, 88. Appears before 
Cardinal Cajetan at Avgſburgh, 15. His 
reſolute reply to the peremptory order of 
Cajetan, to tetract his * 89. With- 
draws from Augſburgh, and appeals from 


the Pope ill-informed, to the Pope when bet- 


ter informed concerning him, ib. Appeals 


_ to a general council, 9a. The death of Max- 

- Imilian, how of ſervice to him, 93. Queſtions 
the Papal authority in a publick diſputation, 
94. 


is opinions condemned by the univer- 
ſities of Cologne and Louvain, is. A bull 
of excommunication publiſhed againſt him, 
Pronounces the Pope to be Antichriſt, 
and burns the bull, 96. Reflections on the 


conduct of the court of Rome toward him, 
97. 


Reflections on his conduct, 99. Cauſes 
which contributed to favour his oppoſition 
to the church of Rome, 101. Particularl7 
the art of printing, 115. And the revival 


of learning, 116. He is ſummoned to ap- 


pear at the diet of Worms, 122. A fate 


conduct granted him thither, ib. His recep- 


tion there, 15 Refuſes to retraft his opi- 
nions, 123. Departs, 15. An edict pub- 
liſhed againſt him, 1b. He is ſeized and con- 
cealed at Wartburg, 124. Progreſs of his 
e, univerſity of Paris 


- publiſhes a decree againſt him, 125. Wrote 
againſt ' by Hency VIII. of England, #4. 
' - Anſwers both, 126. Withdraws from his 
retreat io check the irconſiderate z-cal of 
Carloſtadius, 205. Urdertakes a tranſla- 
tion of the bible, 15. His doctrines avowed 


Ppp by 
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by ſeveral of the German Princes, 206. His 
moderate and prudent conduct, 262. Mar- 
ries_ Catherine a, Boria, a4 nun, ib. The 
- great progreſs” of his Fre» among the 


© Germanick States, ncoprages the 
Proteſtants. 1 255 by, 1 Ei THRONE de- 
is 2 t the yo" 
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with io to 
Mis, Tunis, | ory of his-ſons, 


1 e an an ee there, 185 2 | 


is quelled with" difficulty,” ih. The modera- 
3 of Charles toward the inſurgents on his 
fri ins ain, 186. FO 
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Ae Lander an account of,. 4 
Ma alta, "he iſland of, granted b ths 
harles'V, to the K Knights of of St. 77 expel- | 
led from. Rhages! by t 

Maniahtts ext 20 b vhs Seis II. 30. 

Manmeluks, > action in Geneva, ſo termed, 
ſome account of, 386. 

Manuel, Don Jobn, Ferdinand's ambaſſador at 
the Imperial court, pays his court to the 
Archduke Philip on Queen Tabella' s death, 

| kitercepts oanva's letter ba to 

220 'erdinand's s 'regency, of Caſtile, 
| F a treaty” Frome e and Philip, 

jp Declares' for Maximilian's regency on 
Philip's death, 16. Is made Imperial am- 
baſſador at Rome, and concludes an alliance 
between Charles V. and. Leo X. 130, The 

conditions of the treaty, ib. Procures Adrian 
of Utrecht to be selected Pope, 146, 

Margaret of Auſtria, and Does of Savoy, 
aunt to Charles V. undertakes with Loviſe, 
mother of Francis I. of 3 to * 


- 


E 


modate the differences between thoſe. two 
monarchs, 314. Articles of the peace of 
Cambrays 315. 

M rat, Roberi de Hh, lord of Bouillon, de- 
lares war againſt the Emperor Charles V. 
134. Ravages Luxemburg with French 

| 5 $, 15. 115 commanded. to diſband his 

oops by. bg tertitories re 

Av by 1 05 3 | 

rſeilles, beſieged by the 1 rialiſts, 216. 
eſcued by 1 219. go, and 
treaty there, between, the Pope and Francis, 
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of Burgundy, e to Lewis XII. 
We France, but married to the Emperor Max- 


imiliap, 2, 
«Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of 
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cation of his grandſon Chatles, . Con- 
cludes, a peace with Erance and Venice, 39. 
8 48. State of Europe at this peed, 
n 
wn to his gran 0 
4 bſtructed, 1 * WA | | 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the d 
of Florence, by the —_— Chas, 323. 
Is aſſaſſinated, 415. 
Medici, Cardinal de, eleQ 
4 E title of lement VII. * 


Medici, Catherinedi, is married to the Duke of 
Orleans, r Is conjeQured, Kean Emperor 


Charles e ee pn 4 406. 


Medici, 


2 Warado, is. 
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Medici, Coſmode, made duke of Floterce, 41 7. 


Is ſupported by the Emperor, and defeats the 
partizans of Lorenzo, 418. | 
Medici, Lorenzo de, 1 his kinſman 
Alexander 416. Flies, 417. Attempts 

to oppoſe Coſmo, but is defeated, 418, 

Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuſe 

to let Fonſeca take the military ſtores there, 

for the ſiege of the infurgents in Segovia, 15 5 
The town almoſt burnt by Fonſeca, 158. 
The inhabitants repulſe him, ib. Surren- 
ders after the battle of Villalar, and diffolu- 
tion of the Holy Junta, 1 79. 

Melanfhon, imbibes the opinion of Martin 
Luther, 97. Is employed to draw up a 
confeſſion of faith by the Proteſtant Princes 
at the diet at Augſburgh, 329. Is dejected 
by the Emperor's decree againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, but comforted by Luther, 331. Is 
invited to Paris by Francis, 381. His confe- 
rence with Eckius, 462. 

Melito, Conde de, made viceroy of Valencia, 


on the departure of Charles V. for Germany, 


66, Appointed to command the troops of 
the notables againſt the Germanada, 184. 
Defeated by them in ſeveral actions, ib. De- 
ſtroys the aſſociation, 10. 

Merveille, a Milaneſe n employed as 
=—_ from Francis I. to Francis Sforza, duke 
of Milan, his fate, 379. | 

Mexzgers, in France, be by the Imperial- 
iſts, 1 85 Gallant defence of, by the che- 
valier Bayard, ib. The ſiege raiſed, 6. 

Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to be the 
French governor of, 139. His character, 
ib. The Milaneſe alienated from the French 
by his oppreſſione, ib. Invaded by the ec - 

taftical troops under Proſper Colonna, 
147. The French driven out, 143. Op- 
preſſed by the Imperial troops, 188. In- 
vaded by the French, 195. Who are dri- 
ven out by Colonna, 196. The Imperial 
troopsthere mutiny for pay, but are Ln 
by Morone, 202. Abandoned by the French, 
ib, Over-run again by Francis, who ſeizes 
the city, 219. French retire on news 
of the battle of Pavia, 228. The inveſtiture 
of, granted to Sforza, 240. Taken from 


him and granted to the duke of Bourbon, 


248. Diſorders committed by the Imperial 
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nio de Leyva, 312. Ts again granted by the 
Emperor D Seis, 322. Death of Sforza, 
2 The pretenſions of Francis to that 
utchy, 389. Is ſeized by the Emperor, ib. 
The marquis del Guaſto appointed. gover- 


nor, 404. ; 

Mobacx, battle of, between Solyman the Mag- 
nificent and the Hungarians, 288. 

Monaſtic orders, enquiry into the fundamental 
principles of, 447. uliar conſtitution of 
the order of Jeſuits, #5. 

Moncada, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, his intrigues with cardinal 
Colonna, againſt Pope Clement 273. 
Reduces the Pope to an accommodation, 
274. Is defeated and killed by Andrew Do- 
ria in a naval engagement before the harbour 
of Naples, 308. 

Montecuculi, count of, accuſed and tortured for 
poiſoning the dauphin, charges the Emperor 
with inſtigating it, 405. 

Montmorency, mareſchal, his charaQer,, | 
Francis adopts his plan for reſiſting the 25 
peror, and commits the execution to bim, 
ib, His precautions, 16. His troops deſpiſe 
his conduct, 401. Obſervations. on his ope- 
rations, 403. : 

Montpelier, a fruitleſs conference held there for 
the reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 


47- 

Moronz, Jerom, chancellor of Milan, his cha- 
rafter, 139, Retires from the French ex- 
actions in Milan to Francis Sforza, ib, His 
intrigues how rendered abortive, 140. Quiets 
the mutiny of the Imperal troops in Milan, 
202. Is diſguſted with the behaviour of 
Charles, 239. Intrigues againſt the Empe- 
ror with Peſcara, 241. Is betrayed to the 
Emperor by Peſcara, 243. Is arreſted at his 
viſit to Peſcara, 244. Is ſet at liberty by 
the duke of Bourbon, and becomes his con- 
fident, 276. 

Mouſon in France, taken by the Imperialiſts, 
135. Retaken by Francis, 6. 

Aal, Haſcen, king of Tun's, his inhuman 
treatment of his father and brothers, 367. 
Is expelled by Barbaroſſa, 369. Ergages 
the Emperor Charles V. to reſtore him, 370. 
Is eftabliſhed again by the ſurrender of Tu- 

i His treaty with Charles, 376. 


nis, 378. 
troops thete, 266. Oppreſſive meaſures of Muncer, Fhomas, a diſciple of Lut 


Bourbon to ſupply his mutinous troops, 276. 
The French uoops there defeated by Anto- 


1 oppoſes 
him with fanatical notions, 259. eads 
Ppp 2 | the 
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the inſurrection of the peaſants in 

Ot: > | | 
feated ard put to death, 26 Le. 
Munſter, the firſt ſettlement of 
in chat city, 350. 
351. ey eſtabliſh a new form of govern- 


ment there, ib. Is called Mount Sion, 352. 


- 


the Anabaptiſts 


Hi: 1 + "uh in as 1 
is extravagant ſchemes, ib. 15 de- 


e city ſeited by them, 


The biſhop of, repulſed by Pow 3... Is 
blockaded by the biſhop, 356. Re city 
Men, 358. See Anabapt:/ts. | Wr 


Murder, ihe prices of compoſition for, by the 

| Romiaſh 498, . 

Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy 
to ſupply the Emperor in his exigencies, 220. 


Invaded by 'the French under the duke of 


Invaded by Pope Clement 


Albany, 224. 
| N Freary between the Pope an 


l 
VII. 5 7 


* ” 


remburg, the city of, | embraces the re- 
ni Diet of, particulars 
of Pope Adrian's brief to, reſpecting the re- 
Nn 207. Tbe reply to, 208. Pro- 
poſes a general council, 16. Preſents a liſt of 
grievances to the Pope, 209. The receſs, 
or edit, of, 210. Fr his diet of great ad- 
vantage to the reformers, ib. Proceedings 
of a ſecond. diet there, 212, Receſs of the 
diet, 213. An accommodation. agreed, to 
hots between the Emberor Charles V. and 
Proteſtants, 337. | 


0 | 


Oran, and other Horm in Barbary annexed to 
A 


Lannoy viceroy of, 280. The Prince of 
nge retreats thither before Lautrec, 304. 


Is blockaded by Lautrec, 305. Sea engage- 


ment in the harbour of, between Andrew. - 


Doria'and Moncada, ib. Cauſes which d. 


appointed te French operations againſt, 
306. Doria revolts, and opens the cormmu- 
nication by ſea again, 308. 
Naſſau, count of, invades Bouil on at the head 
of the Imperialiſte, 135. Invades France, 


takes Mouſon, and beſieges Mezieres, but 
is tepulſed, 15. . 1 lt * 4 
Vavarre,. the 9 75 ingdom of, unjuſtly acquired by 
Ferdinapd of ra gon "19. *Albert's in- 


vaſion of, defeated' by cardinal , Ximenes, 
5. Its caſtles diſmantled, except 2 * 
1. which Ximenes ſtrengthens, 7b. 

.  vaded by Francis I. in the name of Henry 
D'*Albret, 132. Reduced by L/Eſparre, the 
French general,. 133. The French driven 
out by the Spaniards, and L'Eſparre taken 
priſoner 5. 
Netherlands,. the 
by Charks V. 23. The FP averſe to 
Charles's going to Spain, 39. Invaded by 


Francis I. 


: 
0 


government of, firſt aſſumed 


® O 


rleans, duke of, delivered to the Em 


aſtile, by Ximenes, 18. 


the crown of 


Orange, Phillibert de Chalons, prince of, gene- 


ral of the Imperial army on the death of the 
duke of Bourbon, takes the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, and Pope Clement VII. priſoner, 
"14 Retires to Now ” 2 approach 
of Lautrec, 30 akes his | ſuc the 
N Te priſoner at Averſa, 30g. 
ror, 
Charles V. with the Dauphin, as hoſtages 
for-the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 
254. Is married to Catherine di Medici, 
345: Becomes Dauphin by the death of his 
rother, 405. L | ' | 


Pacheca, Donna, Maria, wife to Don John de 


adilla, Don 


ng. of France, 135. A truce 


concluded with, by Henry VIII. of England, 


306. Invaded by Francis again, 407. A N 


ſuſpenſion of arms there, 408. An inſur- 
reQion at Ghent, 431. See Ghent. 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded there be- 

| tween the Emperor and Francis, 

: N 7 treaty | : n 
Francis I. of France, 38. The terms of, 
neglected by Charles, 68. 9 


13. 
„ between Charles V. and 


Padillo, her artful ſcheme to raiſe money to. 
ſupply the army of the Holy Junta, 172. 
Her nd taken priſoner, and executed, 
177. His letter to her, 178. Raiſes forces 
to revenge his death, 180. Is reduced and 
retires to Portugal, 181. | 
| 1 de, his family and character, 
155. Heads the inſurreQtion at Toledo, 
ib, Routs the troops under Ronquillo, 157. 
Calls a convention of the malecontents at 
Avilla, 160. Forms the confederacy called 
the Holy Junta, 161. Diſclaims Adrian's 
authority, 15. Gets _ poſſeſſion of Queen 
oanna, ib. Removes. the Holy Junta to 

ordeſillas, the place of her reſidence, 162, 


Sent with troops to Valladolid, and deprives 


Adrian of all power of government, 163. Is 
ſuperſeded in the command of the army of 
the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron, 170. 


Is appointed comma at the reſignation, 
| Wor 172. His army ſupplied with 
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an expedient of his wife, 173. 

| - rmocllly Bonk amy 175. Takes and 
plunders it, 1b. Concludes a truce with the 
nobles, ib. Is wounded and taken priſoner 
in an action with the conde de Haro, 177. 
Is put to death, ib. His letter to his wite, 
178. His letter to the city of Toledo, ib. 

Palatine, count, ambaſſador from the diet at 
Frankfort, brings Charles V. the offer of the 
Imperial crown, which. he accepts, 62. 

Pampeluna, Caſtle of, in Navarre, its fortifica- 
tions ſtrengthened by Cardinal Ximenes, 
35. Taken by L'Eſparre, the French ge- 
neral for Henry D'Albret, 133. Retaken 
by the French, #6. | 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the dif- 

— of the Imperial crown, 54. 


Paraguay, a ſovereignty eſtabliſhed there, by 


the order of Jeſuits, 453. 
bitants of, civilized by them, 457. Pre- 
cautions uſed by the Jeſuits = preſerve the 
independency of their empire there, 458. 

Paris, pos publiſhed by the ety of, 
againſt Martin Luther the Reformer, 
125. A decree of the parliament of, pu- 
bliſhed againſt the Emperor Charles V. 


The inha- 


N beſieged by Francis I. of France, 

221. Vigorouſly defended by Antonio de 

a, 222. Battle of between Francis 

and the Duke of Bourbon, 226. The Im- 
ial in that city mutiny, 235. 

Pall Hl. Pope, elected, 347. Hi charac- 
ter, ib. Propoſes a general council to be 
held at Mantua, 362. Negociates perſon- 
ally between the Emperor and Francis, 41 2. 
Iſſues a bull for a council at Mantua, 421. 
Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 423. 
A partial reformation of abuſes by ib. 

Peſcera, marquis de, takes Milan by aſſault, 

143. Drives Bonnivet back to France, 

203. ous care of the chevalier 

Bayard, ib. Commands in the invaſion of 

Provence, 216. Beſieges Marſeilles, 1. 

His army retires toward Italy, on the ap- 

pearance of the French troops, 217. Re- 

ſigns Milan to the French, 219. Prevails 
on his ſpaniſh troops not to murmur at pre- 
ſent for their pay, 220. Contributes to the 

defeat of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 227. 

Is diſguſted at Francis being taken to Spain, 


him, 13. 
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without his concurrence, 249. His reſentment 

inflamed by Morone, 241. Bettays Morone's 
deſigns to the Emperor, 243. Arreſts Mo- 
rone, 244. Dies, 248. 

Philip, Archduke of Auſtria, and father of 
Charles V. viſits Spain, with his wife 
Joanna, 3. Does homage by the way 
to Lewis XII. of France for the earldom of 
Flanders, is. His title to the crown ac- 
knowledged by the Cortes, ib. Is diſguſted 
with the formality of the Spaniſh court, 75. 
Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, 10 
Slights his wife, 4. His abrupt departure 
from Spain, ib, Paſſes through France, and 
euters into a treaty with Lewis, 5. His 
ſentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the 
regency of Caſtile, 8. Requires Ferdinand 
to retire to Aragon, and * his regency 
of Caſtile, b. The regency of Caſtile veſted 
jointly in him, Ferdinand and Joanna, by 
the treaty of Salamanca, 11. Sets out for 
Spain, and is driven on the coaſt of England, 
where he is detained three months by Henry 
VII. 12. Arrives at Corunna, ibs. The 

| Caſtilian nobility declare openly for him, 16. 
Ferdinand reſigns the regency of Caſtile to 

Interview between them, ib. Ac- 

knowledged King of Caſtile by the Cortes, 

14. Dies, ib. Joanna extraordinary con- 

duct in regard to his body, 15. See Joanna. 

Pbillipino, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats 
Moncada in a ſea engagement before the 
harbour of Naples, 305. 

Picardy, Invaded by Henry VIII. 151. 
Henry forced by by the Duke de Vendome to 
retire, ib. Invaded again under the Duke of 
Suffolk, 200. Who penetrates almoſt to 
Paris but is driven back, ib, IneffeQual in- 
vaſion by the Imperialiſts, 404. 

Printing, its effects on the progreſs of the Re- 
formation, 115. 

Proteſtants, the derivation of the name, 
327. Of whom they originally conſiſted, 
ib. A ſevere decree publiſhed againſt them 
by the Emperor, 331: They enter into 
a league, 332. See Smalcalde. Renew their 
league, and apply to Francis King of France, 
and Henry Vil. of England, for protec- 
tion, 334. Are ſecretly encouraged by 
Francis, ib. Receive a ſupply of money 
from Henry, 336. Terms of the pacifica- 

tion 
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tion agreed to between them and the Em- 


- peror, at Nyremburg, 337. Aſſiſt the 
. againſt the ud, 338. Their 
negociations with the Pope, relative to a 

neral council, 340. w the league 
of Smalkalde for ten years, 362. The mo- 
tives for refuſing to aſſiſt the King of France 

. againſt the Emperor, 382. Refuſe to ac- 
knowledge the council ſummoned by the 
Pope at Mantua, 422. A conference be- 


tween their principal divines and a deputa- 


tion of Catholick,, at Ratiſbon, 462. This 
conference how rendered fruitleſs, 454 
Obtain a private grant from Charles in their 
favour, 465. 

Provence, is laid waſte by the mareſchal Mont- 
morency on the approach of the Emperor 
Charles V. 399. Is entered by the Em- 

or, 400. The diſaſtrous retreat of the 
Pte from, 403- | 

Pruſſia, when conquered by the Teutonick 

order, 263. Is erected into a dutchy, and 

finally into a kingdom, and enjoyed by 

the houſe of Brandenburg, 264. 


Ratiſhon, a conference between a deputation of 
Proteſtant and Catholick divines, before 
the Emperor and diet there, 462. This 
conference how rendered fruitleſs, 46 

Reformation in religion, the riſe. of, ST 

178. The diet at Worms called by 

Charles V. to check the progreſs of, ib. Ac- 
count of Martin Luther, the Reformer, 82. 
Beginning of in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 

94. State of, in Germany, at the arrival 
of Charles V. 97. Reflection on the con- 
duct of the court of Rome toward Luther, 

ib. And on Luther's conduct, g. Inquiry 
into the cauſes which contributed to the 
progreſs of, 101. Obſervations on the pon- 
tificate of Alexander VI. and Julius II. 102. 
The immoral lives of the Romiſh clergy, 
1103. The progreſs of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 115. Ang the revival 
of learning, 116. The great progreſs: of, in 
Germany, 206, Advantages derived to, from 
the diet at Nuremburg, 210. Its;tendency 
in favour of civil liberty, 258, e diſ- 


ſenſions between the Emperor ard the Pope, 


favourable to, 290. The great ſpread of, 


among the German Princes, a The 

confeſſion of bens drawn pp ane 

thon, ſes. which led to that of 

* 345. The exceſſes it gave riſe to, 

48. roteſtants. Maurice, and Smal- 

Lad, Is eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 427. 

Reggio, inveſted by the French, who are re- 
pulſed. by the governor Guicciardini the hiſ- 
torign, 140. 

* of grievances drawn up by the 
Holy Junta, the particulars of, 165. Re- 
marks on, 167. | 

Reverſe, a deed ſo called, 2 the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand on being elected King of Bo- 
hemia, 289. 

Rhodes, the iſland of, beſieged by Solyman 
the Magnificent, 152. Taken by hun, 153. 
The Hand of Malta granted to the knights 
of, by the Emperor Charles V. 76. | 

Rame, refleQtions on the conduct of the court, 

of, reſpeQing the proceedings againſt Martin 
Luther,. 98. The exorbitant, wealth of the 

church of, 2 to the Re forma tion, 106. 
Venality of, 113. How it drained. other 
countries of their wealth, ib. The city 
ſeized by Cardinal Colonna, and Pope Cle- 
ment VII. * in — caſtle of St. An- 

elo, 274. city taken the Irape- 


dered,. 286, 1 
Rangyills, ſent by Cardinal Adrian with troops 
to ſuppreſs the inſurrection in Segovia, 1 5 7. 
Is routed by them, ib. 
Roveri. Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to his 
duichy of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, 188. 


| ed tis | 
Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and his ſon-in-law Philip, 11. 


Faluces, marquis de, ſucceeds. Lautrec in the 


command of the French army before Naples, 

309. Retires to Averſa, where he is taken 
priſoner by the Prince of Orange, ib. Be- 
trays his charge in Piedmont, 397. 


Sauvage, a Fleming, made Chancellor of Caſ- 


tile ee, on the death of Ximenes, 
44. His extortions, ib. | 
Savona, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by 
the French to favour its rivalſhip with Ge- 
noas 525 | ; 
Savoy, Char Duke of, marries Beatrix of 


Portugal, 
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Portugal, ſiſter to the Emperor Charles V. 
The cauſe of Francis's diſpleaſure 
againſt him, ib. His territories over - run by 


the French „ 385. Geneva recovers 
its liberty, 386. His ſituation by the truce 
at Nice, the Emperor and Francis, 
414 


Saxony, George Duke of, an enemy to the 


Reformation, 426. His death an advantage 
to the Reformation, ib, The Proteſtant re- 
ligion eſtabliſhed by Henry Duke of, 427. 
Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of 
Guiſe, ducheſsdowager of Longueville, 


420. 

Sefts — religion, refle&ions on the origin of, 
348. 

Segovia, an inſurrection there, on account of 
their repreſentative Tordeſillas voting for the 
dona tive to Chatles V. 155. He is killed 
by the populace, 146. The in $ there 
defeat illo, ſent to ſuppreſs them by 
Cardinal Adrian, 157. Surrenders after the 
bat le of Villalar, 179. . 

Selim II. Sultan, extii pates the Mamalukes, a 
adds Egypt and Syria to his empire, 50. 
Conſidered as ſurmidable to the 
powers, #6, 8 

Sforza obtains of Charles V. the inveſtiture of 
Milan, 240. Forfens the dutchy, by his 
intrigues with Morone, 244. Joins in a 
— — ſor the recovery of 
Milao, 266. Is forced to ſurrender Milan 
to the Imperialiſts, 271. Obtains again of 
the Emperor the inveſtiture of Milan, 322. 
Enters into a private treaty with Francis, 
379: Merveille Francis's envoy executed 

murder, ib. Dies, 388. 

Sion, Cardinal of, his ſcheme for weakening 

the French army in the Miltanefe, 143. Leaves 


the Imperial army 16 attend the conclave on - 


the death of: Leo X. 1 44. 

Smaikalde, the Proteſtants enter into a league 
there, for their mutual ſupport, 332. The 
league renewed at a ſeeond meeting there, 

334. The le of, renewed for ten years, 

362. A — refuſing to acknowledge 
a council called by the Pope, 422. The 
King of Denmark joins the league, 424. 

Selyman the Magmficent, aſcends the Ottoman 
= 47.  Invades Hungary and takes 
Belgrade, 152. Takes the iſland of Rhodes, 

ib. Defeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 


Spires, 
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288. His ſucceſſes, and the number of pri- 
ſoners he carried away, 289. Beſſeges Vienna, 

22. Emers Hungary again with a vaſt army, 

ut is forced to retire * Emperor Charles, 
338. Takes Barbaroſſa the pirate under his 
protecton, 366, Concludes an alliance 
with Francis King of France, 410. Pre- 
pares to invade Naples, ib. ProteQs Ste- 
phen King of Hungary, and defeats Ferdi- 
nand, 468. Seizes Hungary for himſelf, 


469. 

Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, 23. Charles Kirg of, 
afpires to the Imperial crown on the death 
of Maximilian, 49. Is elected Emperor 5g. 
Reflections of X64 Spaniards on that event, 
61. Charles appoints viceroys, and departs 
for Germany, 66. Inſurrections there, 1 55. 
A view of the feudal ſyſtem in, 159. An 
account of the confederacy, termed the 
Holy Junta, 160. Cauſes which prevented 
an union of the malcontents in the reſpec- . 
tive provinces, 185. The moderation of 
Charles toward them on his arrival, 186. 
Inftance of the haughty ſpirit of the gran- 


dees, 439. | | | 

et of, its proceedings relative to the 
Reformation, 290. Another diet called 
there by the Emperor, 105. 

Spiritual cenfures of the Romiſh church, the 
dreadful eſſects of, 109. 
Suabia, an inſurrection of the 
the nobles there, 256. 

a memorial of their grievances, 257, 
mfurgents difperfed, 258. 
Suffolk, Duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates 
almoſt to Paris, but is driven back, 200. 
Surrey, earl of, created high admiral to the 
Emperor Charles V. 8 Obliged to 
retire'out of Picatdy by the duke de Ven- 
dome, 151. | 
witzerland, the cantons of, eſpouſe the preten- 
ſions of Charles V. to the Imperial crown, 
53. Commencement of the Reformation 
there by Zuinglius, 94. The regulation 
under which they hire out their troops, 142. 
The precipitate battle, inſiſted on by their 
troops under Lautrec, loſt, 147. 
Syria, how and by whom added to the Ottoman 
Empire, 50. 
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Tetzel, a Dominican friar, his ſhameful con- 


duct in the ſale of Indulgences in Germany, 
80. His form of abſolution, and 2 
mendation of the virtues of Ind 
Note. "His debauched courſe o lie, 97. 
Publiſhes theſe againſt Luther, 85. 

Teutonic order, a character of, , 263. C Conquer 
the province of Pruſſia, 16. eir 
maſter Albert made duke of Pruſſia, 2 * 

Thuringia, an inſurrection of the peaſants 
there, againſt the nobility, 288. The fa- 
2 notions inſpired into them by Thomas 

Muncer, 260. The diſorderly army de- 

feated, 261. | 

Toledo, inſurreQion» in, at the departure of 
Charles V. for Germany, 66, 155. The 
cathedral of, ſtripped of its riches to ſy port 
the army of the Holy Junta, 173. Padillo's 
letter to, at his execution, 178. Is inſtigated 
to continue in his arms * Padillo's wife, 180. 
Is reduced, 181 

Tomorri, Paul, a Peonciſcan monk, archbi 
of Golocza, is made general of the Hunga- 


_- Tian army againſt iran the Magnificent, 


and is defeated by him, 288. 


T ordefillas, the reſidence of n Joanna, the 


confederacy of malcontents called the Holy 


Junta, removed thither, 162. The Queen 
taken there by the conde de Haro, 171. 
Tordefillas, one of the repreſentatives of 
via, killed by the Perch for voting the do- 
pative, to Char 
in Galicia, 15 te, 
Tremouil le, La, drives the Fogl m under the 
duke of Suffolk. out of Picardy, 200. 
Tunit, the means of its coming under the power 
of Barbaroſla, _ traced, 367. The Emperor 
and other Chriſtian powers unite to Fe 
Bar roſſa,, and reſtore Muley Haſcen, 
Is taken by the 'Emperorr 375. 8 
= 2 e 190 * AND, with 


: . 


A 155 2 
. an bea, in, 62. The 3 
here greatly oppre fed, by the nobles, 63: 

ie robles refuſe to aſſen ble the Cortes ex- 


ee T Charles autho- 


5 the people to continue in arms, ib. 
They expel the nobles, 64. Aſſociate un- 


der ihe Germanada, and appoint their own - 


magiſtrates, ib. Don Diego de Mendora, 
Conde de Melito, appointed regent, on the 


© Fillena, marquis de, his ſpirited 
at the Cortes aſſembled 


departure of Charles for Germany, 66. The 
Germanada refuſe to lay down their arms, 
182, Defeat the nobles in ſeveral actions, 
184. Are at length routed by the conde de 
Melito, ib. The moderation of Charles to- 
wards the inſurgents on his arrival, 186. 
Valentinois, dutcheſs of; ſee Diana of Poitiers. 
Valladolid, the rſt public entry of Charles V. 
to that city, 43. The inhabitants rife, burn 
Fonſeca's 33 , and fortify the town, 2 
Surrenders after the battle Villalar, and 
ſolution of the Holy Junta, 179. , 
Vendome, duke of, his — of operations in op- 
| p_ 77 the pr the invaſion of Picardy 
enry VIII 151. Obliges him to 
— ih. 
Venice, the republic of, incline in favour of the 
tenſions of Francis L of France, to the 
fon perial owe, 53. Their views and 
— ions on the approaching ure 
8 the Emperor Charles V. and Fran- 
Leagues with the Emperor againſt 
France, 889. A final accommodation be- 
tween, and the Emperor, 322. Refuſes to 
enter into the league of the | Italian anne 


formed by the Emperor, 341. 


: Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Solyman — 


Magnificent, 
Villalar, battle 
de Haro, 1 76. 


bees Paila,and the cond 4 


to the re- 
queſt of the Emperor to lodge * 
his palace, 247). 

Urbino, reſtored by Pope Adrian to Franceſco 
Maria de Rovere, 188. 

War, the method of carrying on in — 
how improved at this period from the prac- 
tice of earlier ages, 199 - 

wb. V Luther concealed: there by 

12 
1e, em mu his i enen 0 

22 over; Henry III. of England, 2 

Receives a penſion from = e rf 

13+ And from the Emperor Charles V. 

Detached from the French intereſt by 

2 latter, 74. Inclines . to join the 

Emperor againſt Francis, 127. 2 7 

Henry to Calais, to negociate an —— 

dation between the Emperor and Francis, 

136. Has an interview with Charles pou 

Bruges, and concludes a league with him on 

the part of Henty, againſt France, 137. 

Meditates revenge againſt Charles on his ſe- 

cond diſappointment of the Papacy by the 

election 
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election of Clement VII. 198. Obtains of 
Clement a legatine commiſſion in England 
for life, 198. 2 a league with 
Francis _ the Emperor, 294. 


Worms, a diet called there by Charles V. to 


check the progreſs of the Reformers, 77. 
Proceedings of, 121. Martin Luther cited 
before it, 178. Refuſes to retract his opi- 
- 4 Wh An edi& publiſhed againſt 
im, 16. 

Wurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why expelled his 
domlnions, 359. Recovers his dominions 
by the aſſiſtance of Francis King of France, 
and receives the Proteſtant religion, 360. 


X 
Ximenes, archbiſhop of Toledo, adheres to 
Ferdinand of Aragon, in his diſpute with 
the archduke Philip concerning the regency 
of Caſtile, 9. Eſpouſes Ferdinand's claim 
to the regency of Caſtile on Philip's death, 
17. Conquers Oran, and other places in 
Barbarv, for the crown of Caſtile, 18. Ap- 
inted regent of Caſtile, by Ferdinand's 
will, untill the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 
25. His riſe and character, ib. Admits 
the claim to the regency of cardinal Adrian, 
_ ſent with that commiſſion by Charles, and 
execntes it jointly with him, 27. Takes 
the infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under 
his own eye, ib. Procures Charles, who 
aſſumed the regal title, to be acknow- 
ledged by the Caſtilian nobility, 29. 
Schemes to extend the regal prerogative, ib. 


Depreſſes. the nobility, Frees the Ki 
from the feudal mr Lan and eſtabliſhes © 


. regal army to check the barons, 31. _ 


ſſes a mutiny headed by the . 

eſumes the grants of Ferdinand to his no- 
bles, 32. His prudent application of the 
revenue, ib. His bold aſſertion of his autho- 
. the diſcontented nobles, 33. Other 
aſſociates it the regency appointed at the 
inſtigation of the Flemiſh courtiers, 34. Re- 
tains the ſuperior management, ib. De- 
feates John D' Albert's invaſion of Navarre, 
35. Diſmantles all the caſtles there, ex- 
cept Pampeluna, which he ſtrengthens, 16. 
The troops ſent by him againſt Barbaroſſa 
defeated, and his equanimity on that occa- 
ſion, 36. Alarmed at the corruption of the 
Flemiſh court, he perſuades Charles to viſit 
Spain, 37. Falls ſick on his journey to 
meet tles at his arrival, 41. His letter 
of council to Charles, ib. Requeſts an in- 
terview, ib. The ingratitude of Charles to 
him, 42. His death, ib. His character, 
ib. Reverence paid to his memory by the 
Spaniards, 43. 


2 


Zamora, biſhop of, raiſes a regiment of prieſts 


to defend Tordeſillas, for the Holy Junta, 
which is forced by the conde de Haro, 
171. 


Zuingliut, attacks the ſale of Indulgences at 


Zurich in Switzerland, 94. 
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